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TPNHE ancient and still unclosed debate between the Dogmatists and 
the Doubters will never cease. The skeptic can always adduce 
disconcerting examples of the fallibility and relativity of the most con- 
fident judgments, and the Dogmatist can always reply that, without 
some fixed anchorage of practical certainty, thought, speech and ac- 
tion drift on a compassless sea, and that relativity itself is meaningless 
unless it is by implication contrasted with something that is absolute. 
What lends zest to the interminable debate is that it represents a 
clash of temperaments as well as a conflict of ideas. I wish I were as 
sure of anything, said Sidney Smith, as Tom Macaulay is of every- 
thing. Some people, observes Aristotle, with one of his rare flashes of 
dry humor, some people are as sure of what they opine as others are of 
what they know. For example, Heraclitus. It is as natural to Ruskin 
to emphasize his admiration of an obscure picture by saying, “If you 
can like this, you can see Florence, if not, not,”’ as it is to Wilamowitz 
to expound his theory of the composition of the Odyssey in the form, 
“The scholar who can’t see that the first book of the Odyssey is pitiful 
patchwork is not worth refuting,” or as it is to Swinburne to express 
his estimate of a minor Elizabethan dramatist in the challenge, “‘A 
critic who denies him [Middleton] a high place among the poets of 
England must be not only ignorant... but incapable of curing his 
ignorance by any process of study,” or as it is for The New Republic to 
say of Zuleika Dobson, “‘ Mislike it even faintly and it may be said 
practically you do not count.” 

And beyond the fence of dialectic and the rhetoric of temperament 
looms the practical problem of conduct. As the New-England con- 
science of Henry Chippendale Sumner puts it, “I suppose there’s 
such a thing as being too sure that you are sure.”” Ought we always to 
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express ourselves tentatively, hesitatingly, doubtfully, and with a 
deprecatory sense of our human fallibility, or is there a quality and 
degree of conviction that justifies the use of the forms of absolute 
affirmation which language so temptingly provides? How shall we 
distinguish the mere emotion of conviction from the inner light which 
is the warrant of Cartesian clear and adequate ideas? And where 
shall we draw the line between sureness, our own warranted sureness 
and the deplorable cocksureness of the rest of mankind? 

Here is a theme of academic discussion that provides opportunity 
for an historical survey, for psychological and anecdotal illustrations, 
and a moralizing conclusion. We cannot hope to decide anything in 
our brief space. But we may perhaps play with the theme suffi- 
ciently to relieve the tedium of didacticism and insinuate enough of 
moral suggestion to avoid the reproach of frivolity. 

The philosophical debate in antiquity turned, as it does to-day, on 
the challenge to produce any infallible criterion of certainty. As old 
Cudworth put it, in his “‘ Immutable Morality,” ‘‘ But probably it may 
here be demanded how a man shall know when his conceptions are 
conformed to the absolute and immutable natures or essences of things, 
and their unchangeable relations to one another.” Truly a question 
to be asked! Cudworth has his answer, but it would not satisfy 
Anatole France or the American pragmatist to-day, nor would it have 
satisfied the doubters of antiquity. 

An interesting dialogue of the witty Lucian, in the second century 
after Christ, turns on this very issue. Lucian meets Hermotimus, who 
has been attending lectures on the Stoic philosophy for twenty years, 
and, after bantering him about his assiduity, presses the question of 
the criterion upon him. The consummation of his studies will be the 
apprehension of that absolute philosophical truth which he does not 
claim yet to have attained. How will he recognize it when he arrives 
at the goal, and how will he know that this and not the doctrine taught 
in the Epicurean, the Platonic, the Aristotelian school is the truth in 
very deed? The inexhaustible fertility of argument and illustration 
with which Lucian drives Hermotimus from one refuge to another 
anticipates nearly everything that Anatole France and Jules Lemaitre 
could bring forward against the absolutism of Brunetiére’s literary 
judgments, or Professor James adduce against the metaphysical 
absolute of his colleague Royce. 

The ancients were aware that it was an opposition of temperaments 
and characters as well as of philosophies. Even the most dogmatic 
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school warned against precipitancy, and inculeated the duty of sus- 
pending judgment till the evidence warranted a decision. Opinion 
was a word of unfavorable suggestion as it continued to be in Milton 
and still is in opinionated. The Houynhyms, says Swift, couldn’t 
understand the word opinion. You either know or don’t know. Opin- 
iosissimt homines, writes Cicero, not thinking of the editors of The 
New Republic. The sage, the Stoics said, would never opine. He either 
knew or was silent. Unfortunately the most opinionated and tempera- 
mental sage could say as much. ‘These then are necessities; they are 
not matters of opinion, but matters of unalterable fact,” says Herbert 
Spencer in his “Social Statics,” and he says it of a theory which he 
afterwards repudiated. And Ruskin, the most dogmatic of men, is 
the most eloquent in rebuke of dogmatism, and the most confident of 
his own immunity. ‘When I only opine things, I hold my tongue,” he 
writes in that compendium of wrong-headed opinion, “ Fors Clavigera.” 
The ancients, too, noted this contradiction in human nature. Lucian 
perpetually taunts the Stoic professors with the inconsistency be- 
tween their professions and their practice in this regard, and practical 
jokes were employed to trick the Stoic sage into opining falsely. Thus 
one of the successors of Alexander set before a Stoic philosopher at 
a banquet a dish of artificial apples. And when the sage took and bit 
into one, and the courtiers laughed, he protested, “I did not opine 
that they were apples; I merely judged that there was a reasonable 
presumption in favor of the supposition that they were apples.” 
“Oh, come now,” says the yawning judge in Racine’s comedy, The 
Pleaders, to a lawyer who was surveying the history of his subject from 
Adam down, “Come, now, attorney, can’t we skip to the deluge?” 
This is not a Wells outline or even a history of skepticism. 

The conflict of theological dogmatism with skepticism in the Middle 
Ages, and the revival and development of ancient philosophy in the 
Renaissance, in Montaigne and the successors of Montaigne, and after, 
would provide few ideas or illustrations that we cannot as well find 
elsewhere. So we may dismiss this retrospect with a glance at the 
causes of the renewal and intensification of the debate to-day. The 
revival of the philosophy of relativity by physical theories of the 
universality of motion and biological theories of the transmutation of 
species underlies them all. It would be superfluous to elaborate this 
commonplace. Every essay of popular science to-day quotes Heracli- 
tus’s “All things flow,” and tells how wonderfully it has been verified 
by modern science, or points out how the overthrow by Darwin of the 
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Aristotelian and medieval doctrine of the immutability of species has 
taught us that all things are mutable and nothing is fixed, not even 
logic or morals, and that in this dynamic age we no longer are bound by 
_static philosophies to distribute our middle term or not to covet our 
neighbor’s wife. 

Armed with these two principles, the pragmatist and relativist con- 
founds and routs the absolutist and dogmatist in every field. How can 
the poetry of Homer be better than the more highly evolved art of 
“Leaves of Grass” and the “Spoon River Anthology’’? If all things 
flow, how can the idea of a poem or the kinds and qualities of poetry 
to-day have anything in common with the forms that pleased three 
thousand years ago? How can the taboos which Moses delivered to a 
petty tribe fetter the rights of twentieth-century democrats to live 
their own lives? 

Such is, in brief, the historic and philosophic background of the con- 
flict between absolute dogmatism and relativistic skepticism. But a 
more direct approach would be through the study of human nature 
and the observation of types and acquired habits. We spoke of an op- 
position of temperaments, but it would seem at first that all mankind 
are naturally and instinctively dogmatic. As Thackeray, writing on 
Snobs, was led on to pronounce all men snobs, so the student of cock- 
sureness discovers that everybody is cocksure. Alice in Wonderland 
came to the conclusion that it was just impossible to convince any- 
body of anything. Our minds are open to conviction, but we should 
like to see anybody who could convince us. We may admit, with the 
old lady in “Felix Holt,” that “there is one above who knows better 
than we do,” but we feel, as was said of her, that it is a concession 
which shows much piety. The Britain of Austin Dobson is not the 
only land 

“Where each one takes ‘It seems to me’ 


Equivalent to Q.E.D.” 


The psychologists tell us that every idea tends to affirm itself. Unless 
strongly negatived, it judges itself to be true. And this psychological 
tendency Emerson elevates into a gospel of inspirational truth, 
“What your heart thinks is great is great”; “‘The soul’s emphasis is 
always right”’; “We know truth when we see it from opinion”’; “‘ Every 
thought which dawns on the mind, in the moment of its emerging, an- 
nounces its own rank.” 

If I were speaking ex cathedra, and therefore in a position to bestow 
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all my tediousness upon you, I might now proceed to anatomize cock- 
sureness as Burton anatomizes melancholy, to expound, as Aristotle’s 
‘Rhetoric’ does, the predisposing causes of crime in age, character, 
and profession, to classify and describe the types of cocksureness as 
Thackeray classifies the snob. Our categories, like Thackeray’s, 
would insensibly enlarge themselves, to take in all mankind, and 
therefore it makes little difference where we begin, which types we 
select or where we stop. 

Teachers are cocksure because they are rarely checked by con- 
tradiction, and the natural tendency of advancing years to self- 
repetition is enhanced in them by the damnable iteration of the 
crambe repetita which they must force upon reluctant stomachs or 
hammer into recalcitrant heads. The teacle>’s psychology is that of 
the bellman in “The Hunting of the Snark,” “What I tell you three 
times is true.”” Theophrastus and La Bruyére have no character of the 
teacher, but Charles Lamb once met an omniscient teacher on an 
omnibus, and I will not foul my own nest in vain competition with his 
characterization of the type. As Gildersleeve, himself a great teacher, 
wrote, “Teaching is an occupation fraught with great danger to that 
humility and self-distrust which are necessary to the highest intel- 
lectual attainments.” 

The theologian’s cocksureness is likewise partly due to immunity 
from contradiction, and partly to the fact that his affirmations deal 
with things that either everybody knows or nobody can know. The 
old-fashioned theologian resembles the mystic dialectician and meta- 
physician in Emerson’s description, ““These babe-like Jupiters sit in 
the clouds and from age to age prattle to each other. ...They add 
thesis to thesis without a moment’s heed of the universal astonish- 
ment of the human race below.” 

Of late in some minds astonishment gives place to irritation. Much 
of the radicalism of modern liberals is a psychological reaction against 
the Sunday Schools of their grandfathers, and on the other hand one 
of the reasons why I am a conservative to-day is that I was brought up 
in a liberal Unitarian household which read Herbert Spencer and 
Darwin instead of Josephus on Sunday afternoon. But here, too, 
history repeats itself. There were questioning spirits when Sir Thomas 
Browne wrote in his “‘Christian Morals,” “To begin or continue our 
works like Trismegistus of old, ‘verwm certe, verum atque verissimum 
est,’ would sound arrogantly unto present ears in this still inquiring age, 
wherein for the most part ‘probably’ and ‘perhaps’ will hardly serve 
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to mollify the spirit of captious contradictors.”” The pious Male- 
branche, who combines the characters of theologian and metaphysi- 
cian, says that the pious are not opinionated, they are only firm, but 
that free-thinkers are always opinionated, even when they change 
their opinions; for it is opinionated to defend a false opinion if but for 
an hour. But free or liberal thinkers can hardly be expected to admit 
this ingenious refinement. And there is a long tradition of their re- 
torts upon their orthodox persecutors. The atheist, says Epicurus, is 
he who affirms, not he who denies, the popular notions of the gods. 
When at the martyrdom of Polycarp the mob shouted, “Away with 
the atheist!” Polyearp pointed to the mob and repeated the cry. This 
is the tactics of Victor Hugo’s poem, addressed to the priest who called 
me an atheist, and of the reply of President Birge of Wisconsin to Mr. 
Bryan. But the shrewdest retort to persecuting dogmatism is Mon- 
taigne’s, “It is setting a high price on one’s conjectures to roast a man 
alive for them.” Even when there is no complication of persecution, 
theological and metaphysical cocksureness about the unknowable ex- 
asperates the man of scientific or skeptical temper. The Greek 
physician, Hippocrates, combating the superstitious designation of 
epilepsy as the sacred disease, says it was so named by just such per- 
sons as the conjurers, purificators, mountebanks, and charlatans now 
are who give themselves out for being excessively religious and know- 
ing more than other people. This falls little short of Mr. Carl Sand- 
burg’s exasperated apostrophe to a contemporary bunk-shooter: 


“You come along tearing your shirt, yelling about Jesus. 
Where do you get that stuff? 
What do you know about Jesus? ... Always blabbing, 
We're all going to hell straight off, and you know all about it.” 


Matthew Arnold, in “ Literature and Dogma,” warned the hidebound 
dogmatists of his day that they were preparing the way for ruder con- 
troversialists. He says it would be just to mete them with their own 
measure, and speak of the Bishop of So-and-So and other infidel lec- 
turers, and deplore the torrent of infidelity which pours every Sunday 
from our pulpits. It would be just, he says, and not inurbane, but 
hardly Christian. Therefore he will not permit himself to say it. He 
will only point out to these loud and rash people to what they expose 
themselves at the hands of adversaries less scrupulous. Surely a 
prophecy of Mr. Upton Sinclair’s book ‘‘ The Profits of Religion.” 

Reformers and radicals are cocksure by temperament and on the 
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principle of Garrison, “TI have to be hot; I have so much ice to melt.” 
It is the easier for them to dogmatize because they are inhibited by no 
scruples about fact, and rarely condescend to particulars. They say 
with Wendell Phillips, “In this matter I intrench myself upon the 
principle, and leave the working out of the details to Almighty God,” 
thus exactly reversing the method of Plato’s creator (demiurge) who 
took charge of the principles himself and left the details to the inferior 
deities. 

The slightest criticism of any Utopia or of any writer admired by 
Utopians and sentimentalists always calls forth a letter to the editor 
in which reaffirmation of the ideal and praise of the idealist and 
denunciation of the critic take the place of fact and argument. By 
intelligence and ideas, they mean their intelligence and their ideas. 
Mr. Edward Carpenter, author of “Civilization, its Cause and Cure,” 
after calling on Oliver Wendell Holmes, announced gravely that 
Holmes had no ideas whatever about America. They take broad views 
of things, and affect such ambitious titles as Ethan Allen’s ‘ Reason, 
the Only Oracle of Man,” or ““A Compendious System of the Uni- 
verse,” which was perhaps inspired by Thomas Paine. ‘They are im- 
patient of contradiction, and waste no time on the Attic courtesies of 
debate, as practised by the Platonic Socrates. “ You are talking non- 
sense, Mr. Muddlehead, sheer nonsense,’ is the form which the 
anthupophora of the Attic orators, or answer to a supposed objection, 
assumes in the speeches of Lenin. Bernard Shaw’s “My specialty is 
being right when other people are wrong,” belongs in another pigeon- 
hole. 

German cocksureness opens up an infinite vista, especially if we 
should combine it with the scholars’ and the philologians’ cocksure- 
ness, as we fairly might, since the Germans are our acknowledged 
leaders and teachers there. Wilamowitz, who unites both qualities in 
himself, achieves the summit, when, as editor of a newly discovered 
Greek papyrus, he announced that he would not mark his own emen- 
dations of the text as such because, since they were certain, it would be 
a superfluous meticulosity. The words that first struck the ear in the 


Berlin of 1913 were “ausgeschlossen” and “‘Ich kann mir nicht vor- 
stellen,” both pronounced schneidig, or snappily. Everything that 
exceeded the speaker’s horizon of knowledge, ran counter to his opin- 
ions, or failed to stand the test of Teutonic logic was “ausgeschlossen” 
and “nicht vorstellbar.’ What the psychology of Taine calls the “re- 
ductors” of immediate impression or belief had temporarily ceased to 
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function. “Aber,” said the lieutenant, “die schéne Amerikanerin can- 
not be from Toledo, for everybody knows that Toledo is in Spain.” 
“To know you, sir, is an illiberal education,” was the damsel’s reply. 
“You did not come the isthmus over, nor the mountains across,” said 
the German to the American in San Francisco. ‘‘Then you are not 
here.”” And so anything that contradicted the official preconception 
of British and American psychology was not there. 

A doubtful line separates cocksureness from boasting and self- 
affirmation, and we need not now refine on the psychology of the dif- 
ference. Ancient comedy and moral philosophy portray two antithetic 
types, the braggart and the self-depreciator, who, whether from irony 
or timidity, 

“Would not with a peremptory tone 
Assert the nose upon his face his own.” 


Between these two extremes resides the mean of Aristotle, which in- 
clines a little to the assertive side, in his great-souled man, who thinks 
himself worthy of great things, and is worthy of them. Bagehot 
speaks of the charm of magnanimous autobiography, meaning, I sup- 
pose, our sympathy with the self-assertion of those whom we feel and 
acknowledge to be great — with things like Dante’s “If I go, who 
stays?” and Milton’s self-praise, and Ronsard’s “Je suis Ronsard, et 
cela te suffise,’ and Cesar’s thrasonical brag in Lucan, and the sole 
answer that Scipio deigned when accused of peculation, “Titus 
Martius says that Scipio is a thief; Scipio denies it. Which do you be- 
lieve, Quirites?”’ We take a certain cruel pleasure in the rebuff of the 
small man by the big. This explains our enjoyment in seeing Boswell 
tossed and gored by Dr. Johnson. And this is the underlying psy- 
chology of the story of the Duke of Wellington and the subaltern, as 
related by Professor Murray. The Duke told over his wine how his 
servant once found a rat in a bottle of port. “It must have been a 
very large bottle,’ remarked the subaltern. The Duke fixed him with 
his eye. “It was a damned small bottle.”’ “Oh,” said the subaltern, 
abashed, “‘then no doubt it was a small rat.” “It was a damned large 
rat,” said the Duke. And the subaltern subsided. 

From these heights there is a descending scale to the figure of the 
comic braggart. Wordsworth’s estimate of his own merits has been 
confirmed by posterity. But he draws too heavily on this posthumous 
credit if he says that the “Ancient Mariner” hurt the sale of the 
volume of lyrical ballads in which Coleridge was his collaborator. 
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Ruskin is not quite great enough to call himself, as he does, “the most 
analytic mind in Europe.” “This book,” writes George Sylvester 
Viereck, “‘reveals America to herself by interpreting Europe. I stand 
in symbolic relation ...to both hemispheres.” Sir Hiram Maxim did 
some remarkable things. But when he told a doubting Englishman, 
“Tam a totally different mechanic from any you have ever seen before, 
a different breed,” the Englishman, he naively tells us, gave a deep 
sigh in reply. He would, for the English method of self-praise, like the 
Spartan, is litotes, or understatement. This gives them a terrible ad- 
vantage in retort over the Germans, who, having gravely argued them- 
selves into the belief that they are too modest, set out to repair that 
error with German exhaustiveness. Thus Mr. Arthur Balfour, review- 
ing Treitschke’s lectures, quietly comments, “If the Germans have 
been too modest hitherto in proclaiming to themselves and to Europe 
what prodigiously fine fellows they are, by all means let them tell it to 
the world. But why lower the standard of comparison by depreciation 
of the English?” The Johns Hopkins professor of physics, Roland, 
was perhaps half in jest when, after testifying in court that he was the 
greatest physicist in America, he replied to the expostulations of a 
friend, “Man, I was on oath.” Our estimate depends largely on our 
sympathy with the personality and the doctrine. His students were 
impressed when Fustel de Coulanges said, “Do not applaud me. It is 
the voice of history that speaks through me.” I heard a Chicago 
audience applaud Masaryk when he told them, “I haf all de history of 
de world in my head, and do not know how much to tell you in an 
hour.” We are all impressed by Kepler’s saying, “God waited six 
thousand years for an observer. I can wait for readers.”’ But only 
Freudians can be edified when Freud boasts, “I can therefore peace- 
fully wait until the reader’s comprehension has come to my level.” 
A variety, a symptom, a cause of cocksureness is the foible of 
omniscience, which is also a well-known disease of youthful ambition. 
It requires great tact to induce the student who intends to take all 
knowledge for his province to begin with a dissertation on the dative 
case in Plautus. Plato, who had such a graduate student in Aristotle, 
has satirized the illusion of encyclopedic universality in definitive 
language, which I will not stop to quote. Philosophers from Aristotle 
to Herbert Spencer have been the readiest victims of this illusion. 
Because their trade is abstract general terms, and as Aristotle says, 
“He who knows the general idea knows in a certain sense all that can 
be brought under it.” Aristotle was not a materialist, and his dogma- 
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tism does not belong in this class. His attitude towards philosophies of 
relativity and of ethical nihilism was that of Plato. But he lacked 
Plato’s saving instinct for the limits of the science of that day, and 
Plato’s tact in the expression of the degrees of probability. His cock- 
sureness is akin to that of Herbert Spencer — it is the confidence of a 
classifying and systematizing mind in its own system. Having thought 
out his system of the world, he fitted all things into it with such in- 
genuity of dialectic and elaboration of terminology that he could not 
help believing it to be the absolute truth. “Why should I not be 
among the mistaken?” asks Spencer. “True, I cannot realize the 
likelihood that I am so.” Aristotle cannot realize it either. And he 
imperturbably develops his system of the world, piling unproved as- 
sertion upon assertion, to the irritation of one type of critic and the 
amusement of another. Contemplating the result of his labors, like 
Spencer he feels it to be good, and entertains the supposition that in 
himself the long development of philosophy has attained its goal, just 
as Spencer suggests that equilibration and the completion of adjust- 
ment in the universe may find a parallel in the equilibration and the 
perfect adjustment of thought to fact in his system, so that, as he 
innocently puts it, “the order of ideas is no longer liable to be dis- 
turbed by the order of facts.” 

There is an old epigram that may always be trusted to turn up ina 
new form to prick the bubble of omniscience. Chancellor Brougham 
knows a little Sanskrit, said a rival lawyer, a little mathematics, a 
little chemistry, a little philosophy. “If he only knew a little law he 
would know a little of everything.” “What a wonderful statesman 
Mr. Gladstone is!” said the Japanese professor; “he knows all about 
every country in the world except Japan.” The engineer in Anatole 
France’s “ Dialogues of the Living” is deeply impressed by the know- 
ledge of the law displayed in Zola’s novel “La Béte Humaine.” The 
lawyer prefers Zola when he is dealing with the railway system of 
France. All the geologists declare that Mr. H. G. Wells’s history is 
wonderful, but his geology is rotten, while the historians think that 
his history is bunk, but his knowledge of science miraculous. Herbert 
Spencer began as an engineer, and the engineers say that his “First 
Principles”’ exhibit a colossal grasp of all the sciences except engineer- 
ing. 

What may be called the omniscient style of writing is by no means 
confined to the omniscient man or to the types of cocksureness that 
we have considered. This style and its formulas deserve a separate 
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chapter in the rhetorics. Gaisford’s sermon, “Saint Paul says, and I 
partly agree with him,” and the prayer, “Paradoxical as it may seem 
to Thee, O Lord,” are only extreme examples. We all love the pre- 
tentious forms of exact knowledge. We think to emphasize our as- 
sumptions by affirming that they lie outside the field of honest con- 
troversy, or that the fact is one of which there can be no reasonable or 
well-informed denial. We expound our recently acquired mastery of 
the Einstein theory as if we were explaining the obvious to the obtuse. 
We refer to facts that we learned yesterday and will have forgotten 
to-morrow with Macaulay as “what every school-boy knows,” or, 
more drastically with Mr. Bernard Shaw, as “what every one who is 
not a cretinous Yahoo knows.” We throw our argumentative conces- 
sions into the Spencerian form, “But now granting for argument’s 
sake all that Sir William Hamilton has the power to allege.”” We imply 
our lifelong familiarity with the minutiz of scholarship by saying, of a 
problem of text-criticism which we have met for the first time in the 
book under review, “‘I have never been able to convince myself that 
the iota subscript is the correct reading in this passage.” This is but 
a hint. The omniscient style as employed by reviewers, journalists, 
philologians, and dissertation writers, as well as by all the tempera- 
mentally or professionally cocksure deserves a monograph. With it 
should go a contrasted study ofsthe consciously urbane style of the 
editorials in Life, or the naturally urbane style of Howells and Mr. 
Gosse and Anatole France. 

But the cleverest of all dogmatists are those who have cultivated 
the urbane style that gently insinuates everything and seems to affirm 
nothing, and who use it to impress the public with their candor and 
open-mindedness in the propaganda of things that are not so. For 
dogmatism really resides rather in what you permit yourself to affirm 
than in the manner of the affirmation. But everybody can feel the 
manner and only the discriminating can observe what is actually as- 
serted or implied. And the intellectuals of America are so intoxicated 
with liberal, progressive, or revolutionary rhetoric that a liberal 
speaker may safely talk of Socrates standing up to the Fascisti of his 
time, but a conservative, unless he is Dean Inge, must not compare 
incendiary literature and degenerate art with Bolshevism. It is not 
permissible in America to-day to criticize, with citation of chapter and 
verse, the published writings of any author who has achieved popular 
success. The critic will always be accused either of envy or of denying 
all merit where he only indicates his reserves. So I will keep for a more 
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suitable opportunity my list of the dogmatisms of writers whose de- 
precations of dogmatism have been taken at their face value by the 
public. The harsh pedantry of American scholarship is deficient in 
these refinements of art. And to point out, however gently, that the 
text on which an argument depends is misapprehended is to reveal 
one’s lack of the urbanity and literary good manners that are the note 
of the riper culture and the older civilization. 

Weary of the balancing of pros and cons, we ask ourselves what prac- 
tical precepts of prudence or morality we can derive from contemplation 
of the subject. One of Plutarch’s “‘ Moral Essays” deals with the art of 
inoffensive self-praise. Mr. John Morley wrote an influential essay on 
““Compromise,”” when to be frank, when reserved, in the expression of 
unpopular opinion. There is room for an essay on the occasions and the 
measure of cocksureness. For the world is full of admonitions that 
people will take you and your statements at your own valuation, and 
that self-confidence, self-assertion, and self-praise are not always vices. 
Comedians practise them from Aristophanes to Shaw. And advertising 
and the World’s Greatest Newspapers could not exist without them. 
The low-voiced, shuffling, deprecatory suitor teaches us to deny his 
suit. The young man afraid of his horses does not go very far. 


“Tf the sun and moon should doubt, 
They'd immediately go out,” 


says Blake. “Telemachus,” says Athene, his mentor, “you have no 
use for modesty to-day, not a little bit.” Telemachus was not a re- 
porter or a solicitor for The Saturday Evening Post, or an insurance 
agent. But he may stand for the type. The world gives cheerful credit 
to those who accredit themselves. Truth resides in the nuance, and the 
scrupulous thinker qualifies and restricts and shades his statements. 
But the people hate reservations and qualifications, and all the rhet- 
orics teach that they weaken style. Emerson erects this into a princi- 
ple (‘‘Self-Reliance,” p. 65): “Speak what you think to-day in words 
as hard as cannon balls, and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks 
in hard words again, though it contradict everything you said to-day.” 
Emerson practises what he preaches. His most effective things are 
hyperbolic intensities of affirmation: “A profound thought will lift 
Olympus”; “In storm of battle and calamity England has a secret 
vigor and a pulse like a cannon”; “A ruddy drop of manly blood the 
> “The secret of style,” says Mr. Shaw, “‘is 
And Shaw, too, recks his own rede. All his 


surging sea outweighs.’ 
effective affirmation.” 
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bottles are damned little bottles, and all the rats in them are damned 
big rats. He is capable of looking the reader in the eye and telling him 
that Belgium was not and never could be neutral because she got in 
Germany’s way and blocked the road into France. 

But mankind’s fondness for strong assertion and their gullibility by 
it are only half the truth. The other half is our readiness to take 
umbrage at the self-assertion that is not justified by greatness or 
carried off and put over by swagger, swank, dash, and wit. How shall 
we steer between Scylla and Charybdis? The ancient rhetorics advise 
us to destroy the opponent’s earnestness by jest, and his jest by ear- 
nestness. The art of cocksureness would be to undermine the adversary’s 
assurance with irony, skepticism, and understatement, and carry off 
your own with swagger, or evade it with humor. Of the grosser method, 
Aristophanes and Shaw are past masters. In the finer method there 
are no better models than Leslie Stephen and Matthew Arnold. Leslie 
Stephen’s writings deal with a vast range of controverted questions in 
philosophy, religion, and ethics. He belongs to the school of Mill, 
Grote, Spencer, and Bain, and his opinions are probably as positive as 
theirs. But always, when his reasoning has led him to the point where 
they would dogmatize, he evades the magisterial pronouncement with 
a smile at the endlessness of controversy and his own presumption who 
would bring it to a close. Matthew Arnold is as sure of himself and his 
opinions as is Huxley or any of his scientific friends, but when he is 
confronted with their certainties he takes this tone: “The tone of 
tentative enquiry which befits a being of dim faculties and bounded 
knowledge is the tone I would wish to take and not depart from.” It 
was the way of Cicero with the dogmatists of his day two thousand 
years earlier (Tuse. I, 9: “Ut homunculus unus e multis probabilia con- 
jectura sequens”’), and of Socrates with the Sophists four hundred 
years before that. It is always effective; for though we enjoy positive- 
ness and sledgehammer strokes, and are hypnotized by self-confidence, 
we are all at heart aware that we are all fallible, even the youngest of 
us, and delight to see the bubbles of self-inflation pricked. The most 
delicious illustration of the conflict of the two tendencies in our nature 
is the reception of Pasteur by Renan at the French Academy. Pas- 
teur’s first scientific triumph had been the distinguishing by experi- 
ment between the tartrate and the paratartrate of sodium in ammonia 
and showing that the paratartrate was made up of two sorts of crystal, 
the dextro- and levo-plagihedral, one dividing the plane of polariza- 
tion to the right and the other to the left. In his discourse Pasteur 
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dwelt on the superiority of exact experiment to loose uncontrolled 
observation, and contrasted with a touch of arrogance the certitudes 
of physical science with the mere opinions of literature and philosophy. 
In his answering discourse of welcome, Renan said: “In the hours of 
relaxation from the severer labors of experiment you may come here to 
entertain yourself with observation of our academic pursuit of opin- 
ions. They cannot disturb your certitudes. The left-hand acid will still 
be the left-hand acid, and the right-hand acid will remain the right. 
You will impart to us something of your assurance, and we will tell you 
of our doubts.” My friend, the professor of bacteriology, would doubt- 
less feel that Pasteur had the best of it. For here, as in all such clashes 
of the instinct to affirm and the instinct that doubts, our judgments 
are determined by our previous sympathy with the man and the cause. 

In this, as in other matters, the sage will react against, will lean away 
from the prevailing weakness of his time and place. In a cocksure age 
he will be a doubter. A too open-minded generation will deem him a 
dogmatist. I will conclude, then, with what may seem to be an apology 
for cocksureness, but which is meant only as a suggestion that there 
are conditions in the thought of our time which make cocksureness in 
some matters the least undesirable alternative. All the cranks, all the 
fanatics, all the pseudo-scientists, all the propagandists are cocksure. 
They have no doubts, and no moral or intellectual scruples that in- 
hibit them from going straight for what they want and getting it if 
they can. If liberal-minded conservatives, from fear of being thought 
intolerant, qualify by no reservations of provisional common sense and 
tradition the new gospels of relativity and tolerance and the open 
mind, they put themselves at a terrible disadvantage in debate, and 
make the minds of their wives and daughters an open thoroughfare for 
every form of insidious and destructive propaganda. 

And here I may perhaps be permitted to digress a moment in apo- 
logy for my practice of quoting and naming successful propagandists 
from whom I dissent. I am aware that it is not the prudent course. 
For the writers criticized will call it personality and the public, which 
does not care for distinctions, will concur when they stigmatize it as 
literary bad manners. But after much examination of conscience I re- 
main unrepentant. Explicit quotation and criticism of the published 
word is not personality in the objectionable sense. It is the only way 
to define issues, bring about a meeting of minds, and make discussion 
something more than an idle fencing with generalities and truisms. 
Of course if we don’t want discussion from the platform, but only the 
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titillation and discursiveness of afternoon tea or after-dinner talk, 
then the rhetoricians are right who bid us express our own opinions 
effectively and leave others to express the'~s. Put then there is no 
meeting of minds, no defining of an issue. And the mere iteration of 
contradictory opinions will not help us to a considerate decision of 
doubtful questions either in scholarship or public policy. 

When Descartes for his intellectual salvation undertook to doubt of 
everything and revise all his opinions with a perfectly open mind, he 
expressly excepted the working rule of conformity in practice with the 
laws of his country and the fundamental principles of the religion and 
morals which were his by inheritance and education. Some such 
reservation is perhaps still more desirable to-day when the path is so 
dangerously short from writing invidious books about the Profits of 
Religion to executing an archbishop, from open-minded questioning 
of the elements of political economy to printing enough paper money to 
ruin the middle class, from hospitality to all opinions about marriage 
and divorce to the abolition of the family — and may prove shorter 
than we think from writing lying books about American education to 
wrecking American universities. Any fool can overturn a state and a 
society, said Pindar in a sentence which Tennyson sent on a post-card 
to an open-minded statesman of his day, but it takes a man to set it up 
again. 

Another general consideration is the reflection that, however ad- 
mirable the open mind may seem to be on any particular question, 
open-mindedness on all questions at once defeats itself, and issues in 
a chaos of mere oppugnancy. Intelligent practical discussion of any 
one issue is possible only if there are principles of reference, provision- 
ally taken as fixed and known to the disputants. The minute all 
principles are thrown into the pot, Babel ensues, and one man’s opinion 
is as good as another’s, or better if his voice is louder and his tongue 
more fluent. A noisy man is then always in the right. At the uni- 
versity every wide-open faculty meeting, in which the debate gets out 
of hand, and is allowed to turn on ultimate principles, confirms this 
world-old experience. It is exemplified in the pamphlet literature of 
every revolution — the French, the English, the American, the Rus- 
sian. Milton’s ‘‘Areopagitica” describes it in unconscious satire. 
‘Behold now this vast city ... the shop of war hath not more anvils 
and hammers than there be pens and heads sitting by their studious 
lamps ... revolving new motions and ideas wherewith to present the 
approaching Reformation.” 
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Is not that, by the way, a picture of the Paris of 1918, where every 
studious pen had its own League of Nations for the coming reforma- 
tion of all things, from the white slave trade to the equal distribution 
of the natural resources of the United States, Canada, and Brazil be- 
tween Italy, the Balkans, and Japan — and therefore we failed to get 
either a working alliance to protect France or a practicable league 
to enforce peace and suppress aggressive war and attempt nothing 
else? 

Milton’s idealizing picture of this universal quest for new truth in 
times of unsettlement needs the interpretation of Lowell’s caustic 
comment: “Counsel was darkened by a swarm of pamphlets, sur- 
reptitiously brooded in cellars and top-lofts.... Every doctrine in- 
conceivable by instructed men was preached, and the ghost of every 
dead and buried heresy did squeak and gibber in the London streets”’; 
or, better yet, of the witty page in the “Essay on Thoreau,” which is 
the reason why every radical pen dips itself in gall to write the name 
of James Russell Lowell. 

History repeats itself. I am not writing history, but merely remind- 
ing you by one or two historical examples of the simple psychological 
truth that the human mind is incapable of unsettling and debating all 
questions at once. That way madness lies. Yet to that chaos tends the 
incessant iteration of the gospel of the open mind as an end in itself, 
irrespective of the extent to which it is open, of the kind of guests that 
it welcomes to the cavity, and of the probability that a mind or mouth 
pried open too far will never recover the elasticity to shut itself 
again. 

Akin to this point is the consideration that a provisional and pre- 
sumptive dogmatism is an indispensable evasion of logomachy, and the 
only short cut to efficiency. Even if we were capable of verifying all 
our opinions, on any challenge, we haven’t time to do it. The mathe- 
matician will not waste his hours on every squarer of the circle. The 
astronomer gives short shrift to the flat-earth crank, the physicist to 
the inventor of a perpetual motion, and the Elizabethan scholar to the 
Baconian fanatic. 

No one claims that the Ten Commandments or the Constitution of 
the United States or the conventional morals of decent people belong to 
this order of verities. But we cannot stop to repeat all our reasons for 
regarding them as the best available rules of life, at the behest of every 
notoriety-seeker or discontented failure. It is at our own risk that we 
select the opinions and rules of conduct that at any period of our lives 
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we peremptorily affirm and provisionally decline to discuss. But to 
get anywhere we must take that risk. And when we have once made 
our selection, we shall find no better guide to the right manner of 
peremptory cocksureness than Matthew Arnold. Some of his friends 
thought Arnold dogmatic. When his sister complained that he was as 
positive as Ruskin, he replied, “The difference is that Ruskin was 
dogmatic and wrong, and I am dogmatic and right.” Well, after we 
have had our smile at the human nature in this, it remains to say that 
Arnold generally was right. He affirmed, as we all do, some things 
which if pushed he would have admitted were irreducible preferences 
of his own taste and temperament. But for the most part his affirma- 
tions were of things that, broadly speaking, are true, or that a reasona- 
ble educated nineteenth-century thinker had a right, in view of the 
available evidence, to select as his truths and refuse to waste time in 
further questioning of them. But it is not now Arnold’s particular 
selection of truths, but his method which I wish to commend in con- 
trast, let us say, to the intellectual insincerity of a Gladstone or a 
Newman. They were both willing to sustain opinions which no edu- 
‘ated nineteenth-century thinker had any intellectual right to hold. 
They were both ready to affect to argue questions about which every- 
body knew that their minds were made up. They treated seriously for 
the prolongation of controversy arguments in which it was clear they 
had no faith. Arnold’s so-called dogmatism and cocksureness was 
mainly his refusal to waste time in these insincere futilities, his desire 
to press on to what was for him and the readers he hoped to convince 
the real issue. Hence his famous saying, that miracles do not happen, 
and his refusal like Renan to argue the question. He believed that this 
was established by the whole drift of human experience and the testi- 
mony of history. Those who were not convinced of this, he left to their 
own devices and their own teachers. He was not arguing for them. 
But for the readers for whom he was writing, his curt ‘* Miracles do not 
happen” was not so much a dogmatic begging of the question as a 
time-saving statement of the starting-point of his argument and a 
clarifying of its issue. He was not willing, as Huxley was, out of mere 
mischievous delight in the controversy, to waste his attention in a 
silly debate with Gladstone on the miracle of the Gadarene swine. 
Similarly of a statement that gave offense to Catholics. When some- 
body tried to justify the doctrine of papal infallibility by metaphysical 
discrimination of the precise matters in which the Pope was and was 
not infallible, Arnold peremptorily cut short discussion with the 
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dogmatism, “In no sense is he or can he be infallible. And it shows a 
lack of intellectual seriousness to debate the question at all.” 

No matter how many mistakes Arnold may have made in the choice 
of the opinions that he allowed himself to proclaim in this fashion, he 
was right in the belief that for every intelligent man there must be 
some opinions which, for him and those to whom he appeals, it shows a 
lack of intellectual seriousness to debate at all, and that Huxley and 
Gladstone and Newman in many of their controversies exhibited this 
lack. 

And now finally I will venture one step further and enunciate two 
or three specimen opinions which I personally think certain enough to 
justify this method, or, if it be objected that nothing is absolutely 
certain, certain enough to demand the courage of their opinions in 
those who hold them, unabashed by the insistent inculcation of their 
contraries under the disguise of a plea for the open mind. 

First, in the great alternative of religion, atheism, or superstition, 
materialistic science cannot explain mind by the nervous system, and 
there is no prospect that it ever will. This has been conclusively argued 
so often that a reasonable man has a right to meet the dogmatism of 
materialists with an equally dogmatic counter-affirmation unless and 
until they can produce revolutionary evidence of a totally different 
quality from any now available. At the other extreme, where religion 
merges in superstition, there is no evidence that will bear criticism for 
the reality of the concrete supernatural in historical times. And in the 
present state of human knowledge there is an overwhelming presump- 
tion that all testimony to what are called the phenomena of the occult 
is insincerity or illusion. So far the modern sage is for the present 
justified in dogmatizing and in supporting his dogmatism by his in- 
fluence and with destructive satire. Between these extremes there is 
room for a vast variety of religious faith, hope, aspiration, opinion, 
imagination, wherein the sage will always be respectful towards the 
affirmations of others and cautious of his own. 

The second opinion is economic and social. Psychological deduction 
and all experience prove that human nature needs the stimulus of 
ambition and private ownership to coSperate peaceably and effectively 
in the production of the requirements of a decent civilized life. All at- 
tempts to override this law issue in beggary, murder, starvation, and 
civil war. Its essential truth is not impaired by the difficulty of deter- 
mining the precise line at which, in the complications of modern busi- 
ness, restrictions of the rights of private property violate the principle. 
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The sage is justified in provisionally closing his mind to the impor- 
tunities of sentimental idealists who deny these truths, and in 
using all his influence to counteract and discourage their propa- 
ganda. 

The third and last certainty of my twentieth-century sage is the 
reaffirmation of what Emerson called the sovereignty of ethics. Here 
I am weighted with a heavy handicap by the human dislike of preach- 
ing, which in the recent liberal American mind has become almost an 
obsession, of distaste for the holier-than-thou attitude in the preacher, 
and in our radicals has been exalted to a frenzy of suspicion of what 
they stigmatize as Puritanism, asceticism, and intolerance. And even 
the few who have no prejudice against preaching resent it in a speaker 
whose voice has not the weight and whose life does not possess the 
authority to drive it home. I am not, then, going to preach, but only 
to remind you of an issue that is defining itself more and more sharply 
in American literature, criticism, philosophy, and education, though 
some will say not yet in American life. 

The literature of England and America has been prevailingly a 
literature of affirmation of the moral law. That of modern Europe has 
increasingly sought its effects in mockery, satire, and questioning of 
the traditional morality. The latest developments of critical, skeptical 
post-Darwinian and post-Nietzschean philosophies have widened the 
breach. For the leaders of emancipated Europe have taught that 
dogmatic ethics cannot survive the decay of dogmatic theology. To 
reject the one and try to retain the other is for them either illogical or 
sheer hypocrisy. 

f Diametrically opposed to this is the attitude of all the great leaders 
f of liberal English and American thought in the nineteenth century. 
The less they found it possible to believe in the verbal inspiration of the 
Old Testament, the more passionately they clung to their faith in the 
righteousness which its prophets preached. Their philosophy is that 
of George Eliot, in the somewhat nauseous description of the poet, 
sentimentalist, and psychical researcher Myers, in which he tells how ® 
with grave, majestic countenance turned towards him like a Sibyl in 
the gloom, she took as her text the three trumpet-calls, God, Immor- 
tality, Duty, and pronounced with terrible earnestness how incon- 
ceivable was the first, how unbelievable the second, and yet how 
peremptory and absolute the third. Or better, their religion is the 
religion of Matthew Arnold’s sonnet, “The Better Part,” which is also 
the religion of Marcus Aurelius, 
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‘Long fed on boundless hopes, O race of man, 
How angrily thou spurn’st all simpler fare. ... 
Hath man no second life? — Pitch this one high. 
Sits there no judge in heaven our sin to see? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey.” 


This is in fact the certitude of the Froudes, the Carlyles, the Arnolds, 
the Martineaus, the Mills, the Morleys, the George Eliots, the Ruskins, 
the Emersons, the Lowells, the Whittiers, the Thackerays, the Tenny- 
sons. They all repeat Matthew Arnold’s periphrastic iteration of the 
Old Testament warning, “‘The fool hath said in his heart, There is no 
God.”’ “Some deny that the law operates, but we maintain that ex- 
perience is against the fool, and that righteousness is salvation verifia- 
bly.” (“God and the Bible,” 78.) ‘‘Men and nations, whosoever is 
shipwrecked is shipwrecked on conduct. ... Whoever leaves it out of 
his programme is baffled and confounded by the sure event. Experi- 
ence keeps again and again sending him back to learn better, like a 
school-boy with an ill-got lesson.” (‘God and the Bible,” xxxv.) 

European, and American twentieth-century Europeanized critics 
cannot understand this. They cannot away with it. It is hypocrisy, 
Puritanism, asceticism, the ghost of Hebraic theology that refuses to 
be decently buried and put away. They feel about it as the French en- 
voy did who, after President Wilson was disposed of, came over to 
hear another President speak at Mount Vernon, and cried in despair, 
“* Plus ga change, plus c’est la méme chose.” “‘He’s just another Protest- 
ant pastor.” 

These critics and their ten per cent American disciples might as well 
reconcile themselves to the stubbornest fact in history. Fifty-one per 
cent of the American people will always be highly resolved that this 
shall be in profession and ideals, and, so far as human nature allows, 
in practice, a moral country in the old-fashioned, the simple, if you 
please, the narrow sense of morality. They want a literature, an art, 
an education, a criticism of life and literature that will confirm them in 
this faith. And if they cannot get it from the intellectuals, they will 
take it from orators of the silver tongue. If they cannot find it in The 
New Republic and The Nation, they will seek it in The Saturday Even- 
ing Post or The Christian Science Monitor. They will not have a 
literature, an education, and a criticism that denies and flouts and 
mocks and makes epigrams on their deepest convictions. And if the 
alternative is forced upon them, they will choose a Mr. Bryan rather 
than Mr. Mencken or Monsieur Remy de Gourmont. 
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And even from the esthetic point of view their instinct is sound, how- 
ever crude some of its manifestations in the Kentucky and Tennessee 
legislatures. From schylus and Isaiah to Wordsworth, Arnold, and 
Emerson, the poetry that asserts the moral law outweighs a thousand 
times that which defies it and holds it up to ridicule and contempt. 
The binding hymn of the Furies in Aschylus’ Eumenides is worth 
more than all the morally free verse of the thousand bards recorded in 
the annals of the twentieth-century Parnassus. 


‘Hear our warning and obey, 
To justice’ altar reverence pay, 
Let no lure 
Tempt thee to spurn it for gain in the scorn of the Lord, for the day 
Of his vengeance is sure.” 


Mr. Oppenheim essays an unbinding hymn: 


“Let nothing bind you. 
If it is duty, away with it. 
If it is law, disobey it. 
If it is opinion, go against it. 
There is only one divinity, Yourself, 
Only one God, You.” 


But what is it worth, even as poetry, compared, I will not say, with 
the Zschylean chorus, but with Wordsworth’s “Stern daughter of the 
voice of God,” Tennyson’s “Toppling crags of duty scaled,” and 
Emerson’s “So nigh is grandeur to our dust”’? 

By this faith, by this dogma, by this certitude the America of our 
fathers, and the England whose heritage was theirs, also stands or 


falls. 


Tf this fail, 
The pillared firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 
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METEORS AS THE CAUSE OF OUR GLACIER PERIODS 
By JAMES F. PORTER, ’95 










HE planetesimal theory of the origin of our solar system presup- 

poses that the sun at one time, before the existence of the planets, 
expanded or shot out waves of its substance as far as the orbit of 
Neptune, the outermost planet. This expansion was caused either by 
the great tidal action induced by a passing star that just missed hitting 
the sun or by an atomic explosion of some kind similar to what seems 
to occur about a dozen times each year among the stars of our uni- 
verse, that is, our spiral nebula, producing what is known as a new 
star or nova. All this stray sun matter is next supposed to consoli- 
date, first into small balls, and then through collision and attraction 
into larger and larger masses until finally a few of the largest masses 
will have gathered to themselves most of the smaller masses that lay 
in their paths or orbits. The final outcome is the present status of our 
solar system, that is, eight planets and their moons and a thousand or 
more asteroids all of which are still growing very slowly by sweeping 
up the small left-over meteoritic material that comes from time to time 
within their gravitational influence. It has been estimated that as 
many as one hundred million minute meteorites enter our atmosphere 
every day. 

Our moon, of course, is one of the masses that was built up in this 
way and it has been cited by some of the advocates of this theory as 
an exceptional example displaying visibly on its face the truth of this 
hypothesis, but strange to say, most astronomers, until recently, have 
rejected the moon as offering any such proof and have maintained that 
its surface markings could be explained only as the result of vuleanism 
in one form or another. 

However, now that the meteoritic or bolide origin of the moon is at 
last accepted by many astronomers, the revolutionary implications 
that seem to follow the adoption of this theory when applied to the 
-arth become pertinent subjects for careful consideration. It may pos- 
sibly develop that a few of these are so fundamental and far-reaching 
in their nature, that a complete rearrangement of the data of geology 
will be found necessary before all the facts can be brought again into 
a harmonious whole. It is not the object of this paper, however, to do 
more than outline a few of these implications, stressing especially those 
that may have a bearing on the cause of the many ice sheets that have 
left their traces in the geologic record. 
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Upon the shoulders of some early astronomer must probably be 
placed the responsibility of having decided too hastily that the scarred 
face of the moon represented a multitude of extinct volcanoes. Evi- 
dently the association of ring-shaped mountains with extensive lava 
beds was considered by him and his followers all sufficient and con- 
clusive evidence which need not be again disturbed. What an interest- 
ing commentary on the resistance of the human mind to new and 
revolutionary ideas if it finally develops that this faulty deduction is 
largely responsible, not only for the credence given in the past to such 
complicated and involved hypotheses advanced to account for the 
various glacier periods, as the changing axis of the spinning earth or 
the periodic accumulation of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, but 
also for the misinterpretation of much geological data. 

Other things being equal it would seem to be the most reasonable, 
as well as the most conservative policy, to adopt the simpler explana- 
tion in every case where we have a choice. It is therefore one of my 
objects here to try and place the bolide theory, with all that it implies, 
in the class of the least complicated of the various hypotheses. 

Granting the meteoritic origin of the moon, it would almost seem to 
be a corollary that the earth originated in the same way. 

The objection raised by the opponents of the bolide theory that the 
surface of the earth shows none of the characteristic scars seen on the 
moon may, I believe, be modified on further investigation. So much 
of the surface of the earth is covered by water and the land has been 
so altered by weathering and by vegetation that a duplication of the 
surface of the moon can hardly be expected here. Nevertheless, with 
good contour maps, a pair of compasses, and a friendly eye on the 
lookout for fragments of circular scars, such evidence is not lacking. 

The best example perhaps is the circle suggested by the island of 
Porto Rico, the Lesser Antilles and the coast of Venezuela. Here some 
eighteen or twenty islands are found to fall on the circumference of 
a circle of about five hundred and thirty miles in diameter. If these 
islands were stretched out in a straight line extending over a thousand 
miles, the fact would certainly be considered remarkable, but is not 
the extremely delicate arrangement of a perfect arc of this length even 
more significant? How then can we disregard this interesting phenom- 
enon or attribute it to a slowly shrinking earth? 

By using the compasses to outline and continue the suggestion of 
curves along our coasts, many arcs of circles are to be found which 
cannot be wholly explained on the theory of chance. 
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Fragments of ares may be traced in this way on our Pacific and 
Atlantic coasts, in the Mediterranean and along the coasts of Africa 
and Asia. 

It has been suggested that the Red Sea represents the furrow of a 
great bolide that struck the earth tangentially and finally after having 
also scooped out the Adriatic, came to rest under northern Italy 
where it piled up the Alps by pushing the stratified rock back hori- 
zontally some 70 miles. 

It does not seem to me merely accidental that the are established 

by the curve of part of the western coast of Portugal and Spain when 
continued should touch the Azores or that the curved deep water line 
of our coast north and east from Cape Hatteras and extending east 
of Cape Cod, should, on being continued, strike the Bermuda Islands, 
and that the geology of the Atlantic States is more or less consistent 
with the catastrophic requirements of a bolide striking the earth some- 
where in this region at the end of the Carboniferous Age. Dana in 
describing the geologic turmoil of this region says, “It was due to a 
‘lateral pressure, the folding having taken place under a lateral or 
pushing movement. It was accompanied by great heat, which melted 
and consolidated the rocks, changed their condition, drove the vola- 
tile gases out of the bituminous coal and changed it into anthracite, in 
some places altered it to graphite, as if it had been passed through a 
furnace. ... The extermination of life which took place at this time 
was one of the most extensive in all geological history.” . . . To explain 
all this, as produced by the slow shrinkage of a cooling earth, as is 
generally done, surely does not seem quite adequate. On the other hand 
if it is explained as due to a short period of great diastrophic change 
the bolide theory supplies the cause. According to the bolide theory 
the earth is growing more than it is shrinking. This is shown by the 
great overflows of granite and basalt such as cover much of New 
England and eastern Canada, by dykes, which are filled cracks, and 
by such a great open crack as the Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River. Here the land does not slope towards the Canyon as would be 
expected if it were excavated by the river but away from the rims 
showing that the river probably made use of a crack and only helped 
in cutting the deep channel. 

The immediate effect of a bolide hundreds of miles in diameter 
crashing into the earth would be the conversion of hundreds of thou- 
sands of square miles, where it sank below the surface, into a caldron 
of melted rock. Whenever water from the ocean entered this caldron 
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it would at once be transformed into immense clouds of steam. These 
clouds would rise quickly and drift away in a northeasterly direction. 
They would be swept to the north to take the place of the cold air 
rushing south towards the rising column of hot air over the caldron 
and they would then be carried to the east because of the greater speed 
of revolution of the atmosphere in equatorial than in more northern 
latitudes. Just as the Gulf Stream is now carried in a northeasterly 
direction to Europe and may possibly indicate both by its temper- 
ature | and its color, the final stages of a cooling caldron in the Carib- 
bean Sea, the blue color like that of glacier lakes being due to pulver- 
ized limestone, so the supersaturated air would be carried in the same 
general direction and would eventually be precipitated as rain or snow 
depending upon the amount of cold air encountered. The rising hot 
air over the caldron would necessarily have to be balanced by an in- 
crease in the returning cold air, thus causing a precipitation of much 
of this moisture as snow rather than as rain. This process continuing 
let us say between Portugal and the Azores until the caldron was 
cooled would cause a perpetual snowstorm for an extended period 
over what is now northwestern Europe and would amply account for 
the formation there of a great glacier. In like manner an asteroid land- 
ing to the west of California might be responsible for the glacier of the 
last ice age and incidentally for the recent elevation of southwestern 
United States. 

In this way, I believe, the more or less restricted area involved in 
ach period of glaciation is explained, since the phenomenal snowfall 
would occur in northern latitudes only in a northeasterly direction 
from the caldron, while in the southern hemisphere the direction 
would be to the southeast. The recent expeditions of the American 
Museum of National History to the Gobi Desert and Mongolia dis- 
covered no evidence of glaciation there which seems to indicate that 
there was no extensive glaciation in northern Asia. This might be ac- 
counted for by the great extent of intervening land in a southwesterly 
direction before reaching the Atlantic Ocean. 

If the number of large scars on the face of the moon visible to us is 
used as a criterion of the frequency of collisions here, then the bolide 
theory also accounts for the repeated waves of glaciers increasing in 
number as we retreat in time. It further accounts for the necessarily 
great and continued supply of moisture in the air and for the sudden 


1 As the Gulf Stream emerges from the Gulf of Mexico it has a temperature of 84 
degrees in summer, higher than that of the ocean at the Equator. 
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arrival of the snow in such overwhelming quantities as to trap and 
bury animals like the mammoth far removed from any subsequent 
feeding ground. 

A bolide striking the earth near enough to the poles to produce warm 
currents in the ocean would explain the former tropical polar climate 
as evidenced by the Arctic and Antarctic coal measures. In like man- 
ner the humidity of the Carboniferous Age and the catastrophic 
changes in the fauna and flora of succeeding geological ages may be 
attributed directly to great meteors. 

Presumably on striking the earth an asteroid would throw up a 
circle of mountains with their broken strata sloping away from the 
caldron. Beyond the ring of mountains there might be an extensive 
region elevated by the heavy molten bolide flowing under, lifting and 
floating the lighter sedimentary rock. Eventually this raised plateau 
would be changed into secondary mountain ranges by the cooling and 
shrinking of the supporting underlying basalt. Thus accounting for 
the frequently limited area of shrinkage. 

Against these conclusions the opponents of the bolide theory quote 
the physicists who have caleulated that the energy produced by our 
collision with an asteroid of the size indicated would be sufficient to 
liquify, if not to vaporize, the entire earth. Nevertheless scars of 
great size are to be seen on the moon and there is no evidence of its 
ever having been wholly reduced to a liquid state. The old sears 
around Tycho, a Junar mountain (Fig. 1), seem to be covered deeply 
with dust, and the radiations from many other lunar sears, besides 
those from Tycho, only faintly seen in this photograph, can be ade- 
quately accounted for only as dust streaks. In calculations of this 
kind it is necessary to make use of a certain number of assumptions, 
any one of which may have been given undue weight. There can of 
course be no exact knowledge as to what takes place in so great a 
cataclysm involving perhaps even the transmutation of elements. 

Because of the existence of sedimentary rock on the earth and its 
absence on the moon, for sedimentary rock is only formed under 
water, scars here cannot be expected to be entirely like those of the 
moon. On the earth the striking meteor would force its way under the 
lighter stratified rock, the calcium carbonate of this rock perhaps as- 
sisting in the complete reduction of the meteor by acting as a fusing 
agent or flux, while on the moon, the terraces, sometimes to be seen 
on the inside of the scars, indicate that many of the cups were once 
filled to their brims with melted rock, while the central cone-shaped 
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FIGURE I 


Photograph of southern portion of the moon taken by the largest telescope in the 


world at the Mt. Wilson Observatory, California Tycho is the scar a little above the 
center of the photograph with terraced inside walls and a small central mountain, the 


remnant of the meteor that made it. 
The sides of the central mountains are never terraced, showing that they floated on 


and settled with the receding lava that once filled the cups and therefore are not vol- 


canic cones 
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mountains, frequently seen, may represent the unreduced remnants 
of the denser or overtaken meteors. 

For various reasons some geologists have advanced the theory that 
all the continents were at one time connected. It seems probable for 
example that the dinosaurs roamed freely over the entire earth. Prof. 
Wegener has suggested that the American continents broke off from 
Europe and Africa due to the continual tidal action in the surface 
rock, and floating on the heavy underlying glassy basalt, migrated to 
their present positions. This westerly drift of the continents is sup- 
posed to be still in progress. Professor Daly, in ““Our Mobile Earth,” 
gives the cause of this movement as a sliding down hill of the “domed” 
continental blocks. According to the bolide theory, on the other hand, 
the oceans mark the coalesced scars of the larger asteroids, all the 
connecting land having been blotted out. The absence of sedimentary 
rock under the oceans and the presence there of basalt is explained in 
this way. A drift of the continents, however, would perhaps help to 
account for the evident obliteration or distortion of the larger scars. 

Another possible confirmation of the bolide theory is to be found 
in the surface coating of red clay occurring so frequently in ungla- 
ciated country where it has not been scraped off by the glaciers. We 
know that the yellow clays turn red when baked to make brick. In 
like manner ferruginous rock, pulverized and heated by a meteor 
would be scattered as red dust, like the dust streaks on the moon, and 
thus form the irregular beds of red clay. Red clay is found in large 
areas under the ocean showing that its color cannot be explained as 
due to slow oxidation. 

Whenever a bolide struck the moon undoubtedly great quantities 
of gas were generated but since it has no atmosphere or water it is 
supposed not to have been able to hold gases against the very great 
attraction of the earth. It would seem to be a reasonable inference 
then that in acquiring all the lunar atmosphere and water, the earth 
may have suffered some serious climatic disturbances. At any rate 
we have here a sufficient explanation of the origin of our deep atmo- 
sphere and of our over supply of water, for these are the combined 
products of all the gases generated by bolide collisions both here and 
on the moon. 

One of the serious obstacles confronting the bolide theory may be 
seen by comparing it with the carefully worked out theory of Sir 
George Darwin explaining the moon as born from the earth by the 
centrifugal force of a too rapidly spinning liquid sphere. This is ac- 
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cepted quite generally in England although supported by not a single 
example in nature, while the bolide theory which has substantiating 
evidence is given only meager encouragement from astronomers and 
none at all from geologists. 

In conclusion, I think it will be seen that the bolide theory as applied 
to the earth at least offers simplified explanations for the following 
mooted questions: 

The cause of periods of glaciation. 

The frequent advance and retreat of ice sheets. 

The sudden change of climate evidenced by the frozen bodies of the 
mammoth. 

The cause of the termination of each geological age. 

The tropical climate at the poles. 

The isolation of the American continents. 

The presence of basalt instead of sedimentary rock under the oceans. 

The blue color of the gulf stream and of the Mediterranean. 

The origin and distribution of the red clays. 

The origin of our atmosphere and of our hydrosphere. 

In the May 11, 1928, number of Science, there appears a letter from 
George P. Merrill, of the United States National Museum, giving 
translations from Russian newspapers concerning the Siberian Meteor- 
ite of June 30, 1908. The following are a few extracts from this letter: 


The appearance at 7 o’clock in the morning on June 30, 1908, of a “‘fiery 
body” of unusual brightness, rolling across the sky out of the north east and 
falling down in the “‘taiga’”’ between the Yenissei and Lena Rivers, north of 
the Railroad line, was observed by a great number of people, mostly the native 
inhabitants, living in the basins of these rivers. 

The fall of the meteorite was instantly followed by a column of fire rising 
skyward, by the formation of the heavy black clouds, and by a most deafen- 
ing, resounding noise far surpassing in its magnitude any thunderstorm or 
artillery cannonade. This was heard for hundreds of kilometers within a 
radius of the cities of Yenisseisk, Krasnoyarsk, Kansk, Nijneudinsk, and 
Kirensk on Lena. 

A terrific air-wave was formed which pushed ahead everything that it met 
in its way. The water in all rivers, lakes and streams was raised up; people 
and animals were lifted by it and carried along. 

The immediate area is surrounded by high naked hills, deforested by the 
falling meteorite. All trees are still on the ground, their tops are spread out in 
fan-like fashion away from the central zone of the fall. Exceptions are noted 
only in the ravines or in the gorges and deep perpendicular valleys and also 
in a zone which can be considered as the “interference” zone. And even in 
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these places the trees, in most cases, are scorched and, though still in upright 
position, they are all leafless and dead. 

rly. . a . . . . e 

The zone where the heat effect of the meteorite is evident is considered by 
L. Kulik to be thirty kilometers in diameter and the area of the air-wave 
breaking the trees is fifty kilometers in diameter. 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUCTION IN HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY FROM 1636 TO 1900 
By BENJAMIN RAND, ’79 


YVHERE is extremely little printed information about the courses of 
study and the nature and efficiency of philosophical instruction in 
Harvard University during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The manuscript sources for this period are likewise very limited and 
scattered. For the nineteenth century the existence of catalogues, the 
reports of the presidents and in more recent times of the deans, as well 
as the publication of pamphlets by the philosophical department 
afford more abundant but dispersed data. The attempt, therefore, has 
been made to bring together here such material as could be derived 
from the Harvard archives, from exact and authentic references made 
in many other early documents, and from the official information 
printed annually in the academic reports of the past century, in order 
to give a systematic account from the beginning to the end of the 
nineteenth century of the development of philosophical instruction in 
Harvard University. 

So much Latin as to be able to read Tully or such like classical 
author extempore and to make and speak true Latin in verse and 
prose, and so much Greek as to decline perfectly the paradigms of 
nouns and verbs in that tongue, were the first if not the only require- 
ments for admission to Harvard at the early period of its founding. 
The studies of the first year, as laid down in “The Laws, Libertys and 
Orders of Harvard College” in 1642, included logic on the second and 
third day of the week. In the second year at the ninth hour ethics and 
politics were placed “‘at convenient distances of time.” At the very 
outset, therefore, logic and ethics found a place in the Harvard cur- 
riculum, and since that time have never been omitted from it. Meth- 
ods of instruction have changed, improvements have been introduced 
and there has been a succession of teachers; but the essential belief in 
philosophical instruction as necessary to a liberal education has ever 
remained characteristic of this University. Such a demand entered into 
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the very earliest requirements for its degrees. Only those could be 
invested with the first degree who had been well instructed in the 
principles of natural and moral philosophy; and every scholar must 
give in writing a synopsis or summary of logic, natural and moral 


philosophy before they shall be capable of the second degree. 

Little variation occurred in the courses and method of philosophical 
instruction during the seventeenth century. The fellows resident in 
Cambridge became tutors of the several classes and taught them in all 
the liberal arts for four years. In order that the yearly progress of the 
students might be learned the Overseers issued an order on May 6, 
1650, that henceforth there should be three weeks of examination be- 
tween the tenth of June and Commencement wherein from nine 
o'clock to eleven in the forenoon and from one to three in the afternoon 
of the second and third day of the week all scholars of two years’ 
standing and upwards should sit in the College Hall to be examined by 
all comers in the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues, and in rhetoric, 
logic, and physics. These were named weeks of visitation and the 
students were said to be sitting of solstices. At that time also those 
who expected to take the Bachelor’s degree were examined according 
to the laws of the College and those who desired to become the Master 
of Arts presented their synopses or theses. An adverse opinion on the 
part of any three of the visitors, being overseers, was sufficient to de- 
prive a student of his degree. 

In regard to the nature of the philosophical instruction imparted 
during the seventeenth century, interesting light is thrown towards its 
close by Cotton Mather in his ‘‘Magnalia Christi Americana” pub- 
lished in London in 1702. He presents the attitude then held towards 
scholastic philosophy as follows: 


At the Commencement, it has been the annual custom for the Batchelors, to 
publish a sheet of Theses pro virili defendenda@, upon all or most of the liberal 
arts; among which they do, with a particular character, distinguish those that 
are to be the subjects of the publick disputations then before them; and those 
theses they dedicate as hansomely as they can, to the persons of quality; but 
especially the Governour of the province, whose patronage the College would 
be recommended unto. The masters do, in an half sheet, without any dedica- 
tion, publish only the Questiones pro modulo discutiende which they purpose 
either affirmatively or negatively to maintain as respondents, in the disputa- 
tions, which are by them to be managed. They that peruse the Theses of the 
Batchelors of later years published, will find that though the Ramean disci- 
pline be in this College preferred unto the Aristotelian, yet they do not so con- 
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fine themselves unto that neither, as to deprive themselves of that Libera 
Philosophia, which the good spirits of the age have embraced, ever since the 
great Lord Bacon show’d ’em the way to The Advancement of Learning; but 
they seem to be rather of the sect, begun by Potamon, called Eklektikoi who 
adhering to no former sect, chose out of them all, what they liked best in any 
of them: At least I am sure, they do not show such a veneration for Aristotle as 
is express’d at Queen’s College in Oxford; where they read Aristotle on their 
knees, and those who take degrees are sworn to defend his philosophy. A 
Venetian writer pretends to enumerate no less than twelve thousand volumes 
published in the fourteenth age, about the philosophy of Aristotle, none of ours 
will add unto the number. For this let the learned reader accept the excuse 
which their present President [Increase Mather] in one of his orations, at the 
close of their exercises has help’d us into. 

It is a subject of gratification to me, that you, who have been initiated in 
liberal studies, have adopted a liberal mode of philosophizing, instead of float- 
ing about from school to school, as if you were literally Peripatetics. I doubt 
not that the essays of Gassendi are familiar to you; in which he demonstrates 
that many of Aristotle’s positions are deficient — others, carried to extreme — 
others, still fallacious. It is a trite remark, that the writer who cannot be 
understood, ought to be thrown aside; yet there are some things in Aristotle 
which no human being can comprehend. Wherefore it is alleged of Hermolaus, 
an Asiatic, that he exorcised a spirit over hell, to explain to him what Aristotle 
meant by entelechia (active development of the faculties). Certainly an imp 
would be a fine interpreter of Aristotle! How much that he has written is 
redolent of the heathenism of its author! He represents the world as the cre- 
ated; death the possibility of a resurrection from the dead and the immortality 
of the soul. To Aristotle some prefer Pyrrho, founder of the Sceptics, Zeno, 
founder of the Stoics, Plato, the founder of the Academicians. But you who 
are accustomed to philosophize in a liberal spirit, are pledged to the formulas 
of no master and you should moreover remember that one truly golden senti- 
ment of Aristotle: “Find a friend in Plato, a friend in Socrates,” and I say a 
friend in Aristotle; but be sure above all to “find a friend in truth.” (Bk. tv, 
ch. 1, sec. 7, p. 181.) 


Through the textbooks which were used at different periods one 
would expect to learn much as to the subjects of philosophical instruc- 
tion given in the university. But during the sixteenth century this 
information is somewhat difficult to ascertain. Nevertheless from the 
textbooks of students which have found their way into the College 
Library it may fairly be concluded that Burgerdicius and Heereboord 
were the chief authors studied prior to 1700. Burgerdicius’s “Logic” 
is the work which would naturally have been used by the first tutors, 
some of whom came from England, and of it several copies belonging 
to students of the early period are to be found in the Library. Later, 
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however, William Brattle, who was tutor from 1685 to 1697, made a 
manuscript compendium of A. Legrand’s “Institutio Philosophia 
Secundum Principia D. Descartes”’ called ‘New Logic,” which was 
held in high esteem and served long as a favorite textbook. At first it 
was used in manuscript form and accompanied Burgerdicius’s “ Logie”; 
but afterwards it was printed and in book form was used until the 
middle of the eighteenth century. As Legrand was a follower of Des- 
cartes, we here observe how early the Cartesian philosophy was studied 
at Harvard. Indeed, Nathaniel Mather of Dublin, writing in 1686, 
says: “But I perceive the Cartesian philosophy begins to obteyn 
in New England and if I conjecture aright the Copernican system 
also.”” 

The compendium used in ethics and metaphysics was undoubtedly 
A. Heereboord’s ‘*Meletemata,” as the copies of this work in the 
library bear witness of their faithful use by students. Heereboord’s 
discussion of the greatest good, of free will, of good and evil, and of 
virtue are moreover reflected in the titles of the students’ theses dur- 
ing the last half of the seventeenth century. Burgerdicius’s “* Meta- 
physics” probably preceded Heereboord’s “ Meletemata”’ in theoreti- 
cal philosophy, since a copy in the library was the property of Simon 
Bradstreet who graduated in 1669 and was used by him as a student in 
1668. 

During the first half of the eighteenth century the general require- 
ments of the academic course did not vary greatly from those of the 
seventeenth in philosophy. Our information, however, is derived from 
more exact and explicit statements than in the preceding period. The 
regular exercises of the College are given in an official report made in 
1726 by Tutors Flynt, Welsteed, and Prince. 

From it we learn that the students begin with Ramus’s “ Defini- 
tions” in the Freshman year, disputing in them on Mondays and 
Tuesdays in the forenoon. In the Sophomore year they recited in 
Burgerdicius’s “‘ Logic” and the manuscript copy of Brattle’s “ Logic” 
in the mornings and forenoons and towards the latter end of the year on 
Heereboord’s ‘‘Meletemata.”” The Junior Sophisters recited Heere- 
boord’s ‘* Meletemata”’ and More’s * Ethics” and also in Metaphysics 
in the mornings and forenoons. The Senior Sophisters reviewed their 
studies in the Arts towards the latter end of the year. The similarity 
to the textbooks of the earlier period is here manifest. It is evident 
likewise that the studies of logie, ethics and metaphysics continued to 
maintain in the eighteenth century a large and important place in the 
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Harvard curriculum. The special importance, moreover, of ethics and 
theology in the minds of the governing body is clearly demonstrated by 
the fact that while the President and Tutors might assign the text- 
books in the other courses of study, in these two subjects the authors 
studied must be approved by the Corporation. 

There is another source of information for the discovery of the pro- 
gress of academic thought and instruction at Harvard during the 
seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries which has by no means re- 
ceived the attention it has deserved. It is to be found in the titles of 
the theses presented by the graduating classes and of the questiones 
offered by the candidates for the advanced degree of A.M. These titles 
with occasional omissions cover a period which extends from the first 
commencement in October, 1642, to that of June, 1810. The theses 
were evidently printed by the seniors and the questiones by candidates 
for A.M. William Adams (H.C. 1671) in an entry in his diary under 
date of August 2, 1671, writes, ‘‘Was printed our theses for ye com- 
mencement.” In 1702 Cotton Mather in his account of the College in 
the ‘“ Magnalia” (Bk. 1v, ch. 1, sec. 7, p. 131) says: “* At the commence- 
ment it has been the annual custom for the Batchelors to publish a 
sheet of Theses ...The Masters do, in an half sheet, without any 
Dedication, publish only the Questiones pro Modulo descutiende”’; 
ete. As many as three thousand copies of the theses were annually 
printed. From these broadsides of titles the subjects were chosen 
which were actually to be spoken at Commencement. In the Class of 
1642 “‘nine bachelors commenced at Cambridge” and the theses 
number fifty-four. In the class of 1643 there were only four students, 
but there were fifty-five theses. In 1687 there were eleven students and 
one hundred and nine theses; in 1734 thirty-four students and ninety- 
five theses; in 1751 eighty-five students and one hundred and four 
theses. A similar proportion between the number of students and of 
theses continues until 1810. Moreover, from 1791 to 1810 the order of 
exercises at commencement is printed and during this period the sub- 
jects selected for commenccmen® often differ wholly from the theses. 
It is evident, therefore, that those lists of theses have a broader sig- 
nificance than that of mere commencement parts. They apparently 
reflect the scope of the entire academic curriculum of liberal arts in 
successive years and thus dcser e careful study to discover at different 
periods the departments of ph losophical knowledge taught and par- 
ticularly the nature of the phi!osophical problems discussed. 

The theses at the earlic:t commencements in 1642 and 1643 were 
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divided into two broad philological and philosophical groups. The 
philological group was again subdivided into (1) grammatical, (2) 
rhetorical, and (3) logical, and the philosophical group into (1) 
ethical, (2) physical, and (3) metaphysical. Between 1643 and 1676 
few of the theses have been preserved, though no doubt printed 
regularly. From 1687 to 1751 the divisions of the theses are termed: 
(1) technological, (2) logical, (3) grammatical, (4) rhetorical, (5) 
mathematical, and (6) physical. In 1751 the technological group is 
divided into (1) technological, (2) metaphysical, (3) ethical, and (4) 
theological. The other groups retain the same titles. Except for the 
addition of a political group in 1791 these divisions of the subjects 
belonging to the curriculum under which are given the theses at 
commencement remain unchanged until 1810. Here not only are 
several important groups of theses devoted to philosophy, but the 
titles of the theses in philosophy are the greatest in number. 

In the questiones also of the candidates for the degree of A.M., of 
which a fairly complete set of titles exist from 1655 to 1787, fully one 
half of them relate to philosophy and ethics. It is thus readily per- 
ceived what a predominance the philosophical studies held in the aca- 
demic training of Harvard during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

Through these subjects for the Bachelors’ theses and by the posi- 
tion taken either affirmatively or negatively at different dates upon 
the quastiones of the candidates for the degree of A.M. it is possible 
to trace farther the history of the intellectual development at Har- 
vard. It is true many of these theses may now appear scholastic, but 
doubtless topics discussed to-day will similarly be regarded as anti- 
quated by generations to come. These speakers truly represented 
the period in which they lived and discussed the principles or theories 
regarded then as most vital. Thus one discovers in the subjects of 
these theses a witness to the constant broadening of the intellectual 
life at Harvard. A thesis maintained at an early commencement will 
be controverted at a later period. Views which appeared tenable in 
an early period are rejected as inadequate with increasing freedom of 
thought. For example, a most remarkable instance of change in 
regard to political and governmental problems due to the Revolution, 
to which I do not think attention has ever been called, is reflected in 
the group of subjects for Bachelors’ theses. Prior to that event only 
an occasional topic on government is to be found among them. But in 
1778 an entire group of political questions is introduced for the first 
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time in the list of theses, thereby affording additional proof that they 
represent the curriculum of study at each period. From the theses 
under this new group we discover that the students entered anew upon 
the investigation of the origin and basis of civil government. They 
had begun to question particularly “the right divine of kings to govern 
wrongly” and to seek for the right principles upon which to found a 
wise democracy. 

Inasmuch as a separate monograph entirely devoted to the sub- 
jects of the theses and quastiones would be required to set forth fully 
the character of instruction and thought as revealed by them at dif- 
ferent periods in the several divisions of logic, metaphysics, and 
ethics, it must suffice here to summarize briefly a few facts gathered 
from their study. Questions in logic were discussed in the first cen- 
tury and a half of this institution in larger proportion than at any sub- 
sequent period. Metaphysical problems received thorough attention 
from each successive generation of students during the same era. 
These problems were chiefly of an ontological and cosmological na- 
ture. They were seldom epistemological. Problems of methodology 
are, however, not lacking. Questions relating to ethics were more fre- 
quently characterized by a practical and theological bearing than 
they would be at the present time. Nevertheless we find the freedom 
of the will, the motive of conduct, the nature of virtue, the function 
of conscience and the proper relations of ethics and religion are topics 
for frequent investigation by students prior to 1800. The subjects of 
these earlier theses bear evidence of the Cartesian philosophy while 
the later ones reflect the study of Locke. It is thus evident that in 
every phase of known philosophy there was a keen and oftentimes 
profound intellectual activity throughout the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. The nineteenth century, as we shall later dis- 
cover, did not greatly enlarge the variety of philosophical subjects 
previously discussed, but rather effected a change of attitude in the 
treatment of existing problems through the introduction of the Scotch 
and German critical philosophy. 

To ascertain somewhat farther the character of the philosophy 
taught at Harvard in the eighteenth century, it is necessary to revert 
again to the textbooks for the use of students. The philosophy of 
Descartes, as we have seen, had been presented in a systematic man- 
ner in the seventeenth century by means of Brattle’s “Compendium.” 
So deeply had this philosophy become rooted that in 1690 a thesis was 
maintained in the affirmative by a candidate for the degree of A.M., 
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on, “Is doubt the beginning of all indubitable philosophy?” As 
Brattle’s work was used through more than half of the eighteenth 
century, the modern spirit as contrasted with Aristotelianism and 
Scholasticism became here well established. The new philosophy was 
thereafter powerfully reénforced by the study of Locke. The ‘‘ Essay 
on the Humane Understanding” by Locke appeared in 1690. Doubt- 
less it soon became known to the Tutors and moulded their instruc- 
tion. The first authentic date, however, of its regular use here dis- 
covered is on March 2, 1742-43. At the monthly meeting of the 
President and Tutors of that date it was agreed that besides the 
classics usually recited at College the “Compendium Logice”’ ex- 
tracted from Legrand by William Brattle, which was printed from 
copy in 1735, and Locke’s ““Humane Understanding” should also 
henceforth be recited. It was, moreover, again voted on August 21, 
1767, by the President and Tutors, that among the books to be 
recited should be Watts’s “Logic,” Fordyce’s “‘ Ethics,” and Locke 
“On the Humane Understanding.” 

The library records also show that the students suspended in suc- 
cessive years at the close of the eighteenth century were required to 
study Locke’s ““Essay”’ as the textbook in use in the regular course 
of study. Throughout the nineteenth century likewise Locke’s 
“Essay” was always included in the curriculum. No other textbook 
of modern philosophy has been used in this University for such an 
extended period of time. This attempt of Locke to ascertain the origin 
and extent of human knowledge gave an impetus and sustained force 
to philosophical study, which, even with the appearance of other 
masters, continues to the present time. 

The precise date at which Watts’s “Logic”? superseded Brattle’s 
is difficult to state. The fact that it went through five American 
editions prior to 1812 would indicate its prevalent use in the different 
colleges. Doubtless this work was supplemented by the Port Royal 
“Art of Thinking,” which was the best logical treatise of that period. 
Aldrich’s ** Artis Logicae Compendium” may also have been used. But 
Watts’s is the only logic which is mentioned in the College records 
among the books to be recited in the last half of the eighteenth 
century. 

Henry More’s “Enchiridion Ethicum”’ was the textbook used in 
ethics early in the eighteenth century since it was prescribed for study 
in 1726. More was one of the small group of Platonists living at 
Cambridge in England at the middle of the seventeenth century. 
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Being of a poetical temperament he was entirely out of sympathy with 
the practical and prosaic attitude of that period. His ethics of senti- 
ment, however, must have found a congenial atmosphere to have been 
studied at that time in this University. Francis Hutcheson’s “En- 
quiry into the Original of our Idea of Beauty and Virtue” succeeded 
More’s work as the ethical text in use at Harvard. Inasmuch as 
Hutcheson developed the moral sense doctrine of Shaftesbury, it is of 
interest to record the date here at which Harvard students first be- 
came acquainted with the ethical theory of the Third Earl, who is one 
of the most fascinating of English moralists. Ethical thought was un- 
doubtedly greatly stimulated in the College towards the middle of the 
eighteenth century by discussion of Hutcheson’s refutation of the 
egoistic utilitarianism of his time and by an acquaintance with the 
psychological method pursued by him in the study of the human 
faculties. During the last half of the eighteenth century the favorite 
textbook in ethics was David Fordyce’s “‘Elements of Moral Philo- 
sophy.”’ This work in large part deals with practical questions and 
was not of great theoretical value. It may be mentioned, however, 
as of historical interest that this book was the one prescribed by 
Simeon Howard, the first Tutor in Philosophy, and also by his suc- 
cessor Stephen Scales, at Harvard. 

From the founding of Harvard in 1636 until after the middle of the 
eighteenth century there had been constant increase of courses, but 
no pronounced change in the method of instruction as pursued in the 
College. But at this period there occurred a radical reconstruction of 
the entire system of education in Harvard. After a contest of ten 
years the Overseers effected their purpose in 1766 of the introduction 
of semiannual visitations, public examinations, and exhibitions. They 
then turned their attention to a more vital improvement. Somewhat 
singular as the custom may at first appear, during the first century of 
the College, when instructors and pupils were few in number, each 
tutor apparently taught all the branches of the curriculum to the class 
assigned to him throughout the college course. 

The faculty during this period consisted of the President and gen- 
erally four fellows or tutors. To each tutor in turn was assigned the 
Freshman class and he taught the various branches to that class 
throughout the four years. If the tutor still continued to teach in the 
College, he then began with another Freshman class. Thus every 
tutor was responsible for a knowledge of the entire curriculum of 
studies. While this method of instruction was entirely feasible in a 
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period when teaching involved mainly the hearing of recitations, a 
reform was needed and this the Overseers now effected. 

In May, 1766, the Overseers adopted a plan reported by a com- 
mittee for the more proper distribution of the work and service of the 
tutors. It was therein proposed that one of the tutors should teach 
Latin, another Greek, another Logic, and Metaphysics, and another 
Natural Philosophy, Geography, Astronomy, and the elements of 
Mathematics. It was also required that the students should attend 
the tutors on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Thursdays, 
three times a day, and on Fridays and Saturdays once a day, during 
the four years excepting Commencement week. These proposals of 
the Overseers were adopted by the Corporation in November, 1766, 
and went into effect in January, 1767. And in harmony therewith 
the Corporation on November 10, 1766, appointed Mr. Hancock to 
be Instructor in Latin, Mr. Willard to be Instructor in Greek, 
Mr. Howard to be Instructor in Logic, and Mr. Danforth to be 
Instructor in Natural Philosophy. To Mr. Simeon Howard, therefore, 
belongs the honor of receiving the first official appointment, in 1766, 
in the department of Philosophy at Harvard University. 

The periods of attendance of the several classes upon the instruction 
of the four tutors were likewise laid down at this time by the Corpora- 
tion. In the logical department, as it was then called, instruction was 
to be given throughout the entire course. From the end of the summer 
vacation to the beginning of the fall vacation instruction in logic was 
attended on Mondays by the Junior Sophisters three times, on Tues- 
days by the Freshmen three times, on Wednesdays by the Senior 
Sophisters twice, and on Thursdays by the Junior Sophisters three 
times. From the end of the fall vacation to the beginning of the winter 
vacation it was attended on Mondays by the Freshmen three times, 
on Tuesdays by the Senior Sophisters twice till December 21st, after 
that time but once, on Wednesdays by the Junior Sophisters three 
times, and on Thursdays by the Sophomores three times. After the 
winter vacation and until the beginning of the spring vacation instruc- 
tion in logic was attended on Mondays by the Senior Sophisters once, 
on Tuesdays by the Junior Sophisters three times till March 21st, and 
from that time but twice, on Wednesdays by the Sophomores three 
times, and on Thursdays by the Freshmen three times. From the 
spring vacation to Commencement logical instruction was attended on 
Mondays by the Junior Sophisters twice, on Tuesdays by the Sopho- 
mores three times, and on Wednesdays by the Freshmen three times. 
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The assignment of syllogistic and forensic disputations in this depart- 
ment was also made by the Instructor in Logic. Instruction in logic, 
metaphysics, and ethics was in this way continued and elaborated 
with great care by the University in the academic reform of 1766. 

Thus far we have dealt in turn mainly with the academic laws, the 
theses and textbooks, the curriculum of studies, and the philosophical 
atmosphere, during the early history of this University. But slight 
reference has been made to the staff of instructors. The reason in 
part for this silence has been due to the method of instruction already 
mentioned as pursued for more than a century, whereby each tutor 
guided a class of students for four years in all the branches of the cur- 
riculum. During this early period it is therefore somewhat difficult to 
select those tutors whose predilections were in particular for philoso- 
phy. The names of several tutors, however, deserve to be mentioned, 
where facts have been discovered of their outstanding relation to the 
philosophical instruction in the College prior to the division in 1766 
into departments. Samuel Mather (H.C. 1643) was the earliest grad- 
uate to whom the title of Tutor belongs. And of him we read that 
“His careful instruction and exact government of the scholars under 
his tuition, caused as many of them as were so, to mention him after- 
wards with amour, as long as they lived, and such was the love of all 
the scholars to him that not only when he read his last philosophy- 
lecture in College Hall, they heard him with tears, because of its being 
his last, but also when he went away from the College they put on 
the tokens of mourning in their very garments for it.” In this account 
of Mather we have the first mention of a philosophy lecture in connec- 
tion with a particular tutor. Michael Wigglesworth (H.C. 1651) was 
Tutor between 1652 and 1664. His special aptitude was Hebrew. 
Nevertheless we find in his diary the following extract dated January 
9, 1653-54: “I disputed Ramus in ye Distributio of ye 2d pt of Logick 
agst Richards. My Argts found such acceptance with ye Seniors (the 
contrary to the form" Apprehension) that pride prevailed upon me. 
Poor fool yt know nothing as I ought to know.” 

It was William Brattle (H.C. 1680) who was Tutor from 1685 to 
1697, of whom, as already mentioned, we have evidence that the 
philosophical thought in the University was first moulded for a 
lengthened period of time. His compendium of logic based on Car- 
tesian philosophy was studied first in manuscript form and then as a 
printed book for more than a half century at Harvard. “As a tutor,” 
says his pupil Benjamin Colman, “he was able, faithful and tender. 
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His heroism in caring for the students during an outbreak of smallpox 
gave him the cognomen of * Father of the College.’ He was a man of 
much learning and excellent ability noted alike as a philosopher and a 
divine.” He bequeathed to the President and Fellows £250 of which 


‘ 


£15 was to be given to one or more students “‘unless said student or 
students be nominated and appointed by some of my kindred, related 
to me by blood.” 

The tutors of philosophical aptitude in the early part of the eight- 
eenth century cannot be definitely learned from the college records. 
One would naturally expect, however, that Benjamin Wadsworth, 
Tutor from 1697 to 1707, and Edward Holyoke, Tutor from 1713 to 
1716, both of whom became Presidents of the College, may have been 
distinguished for philosophical erudition. It was in the great academic 
reform brought about by the Overseers in 1766 that the system of de- 
partments of instruction was introduced. Simeon Howard (H.C. 1758) 
was appointed, as we have already stated, the first tutor of logic, 
metaphysics. and ethics in Harvard University. He taught for one 
year and then sueceeded Dr. Mayhew as pastor of the West Church 
of Boston, a position he retained until his death in 1804. 

As the names of the tutors of philosophy who succeeded Simeon 
Howard during the eighteenth century have never heretofore been 
printed as belonging to that department, the philosophical lineage of 
this period is therefore here presented for the first time. Stephen 
Seales (IL.C. 1763) was the second tutor of philosophy. His term of 
service lasted from 1767 to 1770. A most interesting testimonial of his 
successful work as teacher of philosophy still exists. It consists of a 
heavy silver cup which was given to him by his students when he 
left the College to practise law. Upon this cup two books are engraved 
on which are inscribed “Price’s Mor” and “Locke Essays,’ and 
beneath them is placed the following inscription surrounded by scroll 
work: 

Stephen Scales 
Harvardinatis A.D, MDCCLXVUII 
Biennio sub ejus Tutela per acto 
Hoe poculum 
Grati animi monumentum 


Donant 


On the bottom of the cup is stamped the name REVERE, which 
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proves it to be most probably a specimen of Paul Revere’s handiwork. 
Contemporary accounts bear testimony to Seales’s excellent attain- 
ments as a philosophical scholar and to his proficiency in the law. He 
died at Chelmsford, Massachusetts, in 1772. In the Boston Weekly 
Newsletter of November 12, 1772, it is said of him: “He was a gentle- 
man of superior genius, improved by a thorough acquaintance with 
the various branches of science, faithful in the discharge of his duty 
in the College; of strict integrity and exemplary virtue, and of so 
great proficiency in the law, that he was truly an honor to the pro- 
fession into which he had entered.” 

John Wadsworth (H.C. 1762) sueceeded Stephen Seales as Tutor in 
Philosophy from 1770 to his death from smallpox in 1777. His monu- 
ment stands in Cambridge Cemetery. ‘He was a man,” as it is said, 
“of eminent talents, of clear conceptions, a perspicuous reasoner, 
fluent in speech, and mild in the exercise of his authority.”” During his 
period of service the academic work was removed to Concord owing 
to the disturbed condition of affairs at Cambridge due to the Revolu- 
tionary struggle. 

The next Tutor, Stephen Hall (H.C. 1765) only taught philosophy 
for one year, 1777-78. He then settled in Portland, Maine, where he 
took a prominent part in political affairs and was largely instrumental 
in effecting the separation of Maine from Massachusetts in 1781. He 
was also for one year a representative to the General Court. His death 
occurred in 1795. 

Richard Boswell Eliot (H.C. 1774) was next in succession of the 
philosophical tutors, having charge of the department for the year 
1779-80. He was a descendant in a direct line of the famous mis- 
sionary, John Eliot. From 1780 to his death in 1818 he was minister 
at Watertown, Massachusetts. Metaphysical and ethical subjects are 
said always to have remained among his favorite studies. He was con- 
spicuous also for the ease, purity and perspicuity of his style, and 
was noted as an orator. 

Charles Stearns (H.C. 1773) like his predecessor taught philosophy 
only a year, 1780-81, and then entered the ministry. From 1781 to 
1826 he preached at Lincoln, Massachusetts, where he died. 

John Hale (H.C. 1779) held the tutorship of philosophy for five 
years from 1781 to 1786. His successor, Jonathan Burr (H.C. 1784) 
taught, however, only one year, 1786-87. He too became a minister — 
as so frequently happened among these early tutors of philosophy. He 
preached from 1787 to 1818 at Sandwich, Massachusetts, where he died. 
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John Abbot (H.C. 1784) succeeded his classmate, Jonathan Burr, 
in the philosophical department and taught at Harvard from 1787 
to 1792. In 1802 he was appointed the first professor of ancient 
languages at Bowdoin College. He continued to serve this institution 
in the various capacities of professor, librarian, and treasurer for 
nearly forty years. While he was an eminent Greek scholar, yet the 
College owed most to his ability as a business man. His name was 
fitly given to one of the Bowdoin College townships. He died at 
Andover, Massachusetts, in 1843. 

Nathaniel Traye: (H.C. 1789) taught philosophy in the year 1792 
to 1793 and then became minister at Lancaster, Massachusetts, where 
he preached until the year of his death in 1840. 

Daniel Staniford (H.C. 1790) was his successor for the year 1793 to 
1794. Micah Stone (H.C. 1790), who taught philosophy in 1794 to 
1795, closes the list of philosophical tutors belonging wholly within the 
eighteenth century. The terms of service of these early tutors were 
very brief as contrasted with the long period of their successors in the 
philosophical department in the nineteenth century. But an unbroken 
line they strove to pass along the torch of truth, and for so doing it is 
our duty here to record their names among the teachers of philosophy 
in Harvard University. 

With the opening of the nineteenth century philosophy at Harvard 
enters upon a period about which information is more available than 
in the preceding centuries. The annual catalogue superseded the 
broadside in 1819. With the year 1826 begins the annual report of the 
President of the University. The deans’ reports date from 1869. Since 
1883 a description of the courses has been published yearly by the 
philosophical department. From such sources reliable data may be 
gained of Harvard’s philosophical developments throughout the last 
century. 

Levi Hedge (H.C. 1792), who had received annual appointment as 
tutor in philosophy beginning in 1795, was given in the year 1800 the 
first permanent tutorship ever established in Harvard. For the sup- 
port of this tutorship authority was obtained from the legislature to 
transfer to it the income then received by the College from tolls on the 
West Boston Bridge. The permanent tutor was assigned the same 
duties as the others, but in the event of marriage twenty per cent was 
to be added to his salary and a parietal tutor was to be appointed to 
supply his place within the College walls. In 1810, shortly after the 
administration of President Kirkland began, Mr. Hedge was promoted 
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r, | to a College Professorship of Logic and Metaphysics. He is therefore 
7 the first Professor of Philosophy in Harvard University. After appoint- 
it . ment he continued his former duties with such other tasks as the 
n boards constituting the government of the College might assign. He 
r held this College Professorship of Philosophy from 1810 to 1827, when 
e it was abandoned owing to the necessity of retrenchment. He was then 
s given the Alford Professorship of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, 
t | and Civil Polity made vacant by the death of Mr. Frisbie who had be- 
} come his associate in the department. His academic career as Alford 

2 ’ Professor continued until 1832, when he resigned owing to an attack of 
e paralysis. He recovered from this attack and enjoyed the twelve re- 


maining years of his life in quiet retirement with his books and in 


) pleasant intercourse with his friends. 

) Mr. Hedge taught philosophy in Harvard for the long period of 
2 ; thirty-seven years. His reputation as a scholar has been best estab- 
> ’ lished by his excellent textbook in logic. His method of instruction 
> was the customary one at that time of recitation. He was, however, 
) far more punctilious than other teachers in exacting adherence to the 
; : language of the book. “‘Students expected,” says Professor Andrew 


Preston Peabody, who was his pupil, “to gain his permanent good will 
i and lasting favor by reciting his ‘ Logic’ verbatim, and there were myths 
| : afloat as to his own laudation of the book: ‘It took me fourteen years, 
: with the assistance of the adult members of my family, to write this 
book; and I am sure that one cannot do better than to employ 
the precise words of the author.’ If Dr. Hedge thought well of his 
‘Elements of Logic,’ he was entirely in the right. There is not in 
the whole book a definition, or the statement of a principle, or a rule 
that would bear abbreviation and that would not lose by being sim- 
plified.” 

In 1817 Mr. Levi Frisbie (H.C. 1802) who had previously been a 
Tutor (1805-11) and Professor (1811-17) of Latin, was elected the first 
Alford Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity. This new professorship had been made possible through the 
bequest of John Alford, a wealthy merchant of Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts. This benefactor had died in 1761 leaving a large portion of 
his estate to “‘pious and charitable purposes.”’ His executors selected 
Harvard College as a proper beneficiary and in 1782 transferred to it 
somewhat over £1300 on condition that the Corporation retain this 
sum and add the interest to the principal until the capital should suf- 
fice to endow a professorship. They also stipulated at considerable 
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length the functions and duties of this chair, and some of-the details 
which are the product of a past age. Mr. Frisbie, the first incumbent 
of the professorship thus established in 1817, held it till his death in 
1822. His successors have been Professors Hedge, Walker, Bowen, 
Palmer, and Hocking. Both the philosophical and the preceding 
classical instruction by Mr. Frisbie were attended with a considerable 
degree of success. “Few men,” says President Quincy, “have left 
deeper traces of their moral and intellectual excellence in the memories 
of their contemporaries than Mr. Frisbie. In the collegiate circle in 
which he moved, he was the object of universal confidence and affec- 
tion. He united a classic taste with great acuteness of intellect and 
soundness of judgment; and with a mind highly gifted and highly 
cultivated, rich in the powers of conversation and research he regu- 
lated his life by a standard of moral and religious principle exqui- 
sitely pure and cultivated.” 

After Professor Frisbie’s death on July 9, 1822, the Alford Chair 
remained vacant until 1827, when Professor Levi Hedge, as already 
mentioned, was transferred to it from his College professorship. 
Accompanying this change instruction in logic was assigned to the 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, and the teaching of 
metaphysics was retained by Dr. Hedge “‘as not inconsistent with the 
Alford statutes.” After the resignation of Professor Hedge in 1832, 
the Alford Professorship was again permitted from considerations of 
economy to remain vacant until the appointment of the Reverend 
James Walker to it in 1838. Meanwhile, between 1832 and 1838 in- 
struction in philosophy was given by two tutors. Joseph Giles (H.U. 
1829) was Tutor in Natural, Intellectual, and Moral Philosophy from 
1832 to 1834, and Instructor in the same subject from 1834 to 1836. 
He afterwards became a lawyer in Boston, where he lived until his 
death in 1882. Francis Bowen was the Tutor and Instructor in 
Natural and Intellectual Philosophy from 1836 to 1839. Of him we 
later shall have much more to say. 

During the period of Professors Hedge and Frisbie the courses of 
instruction and the textbooks underwent changes, due to a modern- 
izing tendency. Instruction in logic, ethics, and metaphysics was 
given wholly by Dr. Hedge from 1795 to 1817. But when the philo- 
sophical work was shared with Professor Frisbie from 1817 to 1822, 
the Alford Professor taught the intellectual philosophy as well as the 
natural religion. After 1822 Dr. Hedge was again in complete charge 
of the courses, but, as he became Alford Professor from 1827 to 1832, 
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he surrendered the logic and devoted his attention more particularly 
to intellectual and moral philosophy. 

An examination of the annual catalogues as issued after 1819 reveals 
both the subjects taught and the textbooks used by the professors. 
From 1820 to 1827 Professor Hedge taught logic and intellectual phi- 
losophy to the Sophomores. He used his own “ Logic,” and Locke’s 
“Essay” as textbooks. To the Juniors he gave instruction in ethics 
and metaphysics, using as the textbooks Paley’s ‘ Moral Philosophy” 
and Stewart’s “Philosophy of the Human Mind.” Professor Frisbie 
gave the course to the Seniors in intellectual philosophy and political 
economy. For textbooks he employed Brown’s “Lectures on the 
Philosophy of the Mind” and Gay’s “Political Economy.” He also 
taught a course in natural religion to the Juniors, using Paley’s “ Evi- 
dences of Christianity,” and another to the Seniors, using Butler’s 
“Analogy of Religion.”” These various courses were termed private 
exercises or recitations. 

In addition lectures were given by the Alford Professor upon which 
the students were frequently or regularly examined. 

For the later period of Professor Hedge’s incumbency very complete 
information about the philosophical department is afforded by the 
report of the President, who had been asked by the Overseers to 
include in it annually an account of the state of the departments, the 
duties of the instructors and the progress of the students. Instruction 
in the department from 1828 to 1838, it is said, was conducted through 
study and recitations. The studies commenced in the Junior year with 
Stewart’s “Elements of the Philosophy of Mind,” and concluded with 
Paley’s ‘Moral Philosophy.” Recitations were heard six days in the 
week from the class in two divisions. About two thirds of each divi- 
sion were questioned at every recitation. The Juniors also had a fo- 
rensic exercise under the instruction of the philosophical professor 
every other Friday. In the Senior year the study of philosophy was 
continued with Brown’s “Treatise on the Mind.” When both vol- 
umes of this work were completed, the class entered upon the study 
of Gay’s “Political Economy,” and concluded with Levi Hedge’s 
“Elements of Logic.” 

During the first term recitations were heard for two hours in the 
afternoon five days in the week, and during the second and third 
terms for one hour every day. On all the books used in this depart- 
ment twelve pages constituted the average length of the lessons as- 
signed. Besides the preceding work two lectures were delivered every 
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week during the second term on Civil Polity and Locke’s “ Essay on 
the Human Understanding.” 

With the advent of Mr. Giles as Instructor in 1833 $4, Locke’s 
“Essay” was substituted for Brown’s “Philosophy of the Mind.” 
He also required of the students a written analysis, upon which com- 
mentary was made by the Instructor “exhibiting the opinions of other 
philosophers on controversial questions.” This is the first mention of 
direct instruction akin to the history of philosophy. The only new 
feature during the term of Mr. Bowen as Instructor (1886-39) is the 
statement in the President’s Reports that his method included 
“familiar lectures.”” In this direction great changes were later to be 
effected. 

In addition to the instruction given in the philosophical depart- 
ment, logic, as already stated, had been transferred in 1827 to the 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric at the time Professor Hedge became 
Alford Professor of Natural Religion. It was taught to the Sopho- 
mores during the third term by Professor Edward Channing, who at 
first used Hedye’s * Logic,” but in 1833 introduced Whately’s “ Logic.” 
This work was long employed by the department of rhetoric. 

It is evident from this detailed review of the courses of instruction 
and of the textbooks between 1800 and 1840 that the introduction of 
the Scottish philosophy chiefly characterized the progress of philo- 
sophical thought at Harvard during the first half of the nineteenth 
century. The devotion of Professor Hedge to the Scotch school is 
particularly revealed by the fact that he made an abridgment of 
Brown's “Philosophy of the Mind” for the use of his students. The 
philosophy of Stewart and Reid, moreover, was prescribed throughout 
this period. English philosophy, however, maintained a foothold in 
the continuance of the study of Locke. In ethics Paley’s ** Morals,” 
which was used at this period, offered a splendid presentation of the 
utilitarianism of the eighteenth century for study. The supernatural 
sanction added by its author to the principles of Bentham, as evi- 
denced by his well-known definition of virtue, would also tend to make 
the doctrine more acceptable in New England. But Paley is a wonder- 
ful expositor and has seldom been surpassed in this respect as a 
writer of textbooks. Doubtless, too, this was an important factor 
which commended his work for use in the curriculum of instruction 
at Harvard. As regards the general method of instruction in the 
subjects here described, the change from the close adherence to text- 
books by Professor Hedge to the written exercises under Mr. Giles 
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and to the “familiar lectures”’ of Mr. Bowen is also an advance which 
occurred during the early portion of the nineteenth century. 


THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY REUNION OF 
THE CLASS OF 1903 
By ROGER ERNST, ’ 03 


T is just like being on a big house party.” This remark came from 

a New York classmate on the afternoon of the second day of rain 
during the Reunion as we were seated together in the spacious Com- 
mons Room of Smith Halls (Freshman Dormitories), with its hand- 
some oak wainscoting. Six high Romanesque windows on each of its 
long sides, together with many vases filled with spring flowers, made 
the room light and cheerful even on that leaden-skied day. All about 
us, in comfortable chairs or on the leather-covered window-seats, 
classmates and their wives were talking over old times or making 
pleasant acquaintance. That remark was characteristic of the spirit of 
the Reunion. No one seemed to care very much what entertainment 
was offered. They were just glad to be there, and the more chance 
there was to talk with the others the better they liked it. Without 
doubt, having the Class headquarters and most of the visiting ciass- 
mates and their families in Smith Halls was the feature distinguishing 
our Reunion from that of any previous class. So keen was the desire to 
obtain accommodation that, even by using part of Standish Hall, an 
adjoining dormitory, we were able to house only two hundred and 
forty of the nearly three hundred applicants. 

All expeditions started from the dormitories. The registration head- 
quarters were there, and in general they constituted the heart of the 
Reunion. This experiment proved an unqualified success, and indeed 
proved to be the salvation of the Reunion when the third and fourth 
days turned out to be rainy. The Commons Room and Dining-Hall 
were constantly well filled with the Class and their families, those re- 
siding in Boston dropping in and meeting old friends or making new 
ones. 

Sunday, June 17th, dawned bright and beautiful, the last of a suc- 
cession of ideal June days with invigorating northerly breezes. The 
various committees were early on hand, efficiently and completely 
organized to receive the visiting classmates, who began to arrive by 
nine o’clock. Registration, distribution of insignia, and assignment of 
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rooms, under the watchful eyes of Bigelow, Crosbie, and Penhallow, 
respective chairmen, went off smoothly all forenoon, until by one 
o'clock, the hour for the luncheon at the Harvard Union, over seven 
hundred had been registered. By the time the Reunion was over this 
total had reached eight hundred and forty-eight. 

At the Union a long head table, at one end of the great Living- 
Room, raised upon a high dais, was awaiting the speakers and invited 
guests. Sam Wolcott, Chairman of the Executive Committee, took his 
place upon an enormous throne-like chair, the gift of our Class in its 
senior year to the Union. Those seated with him at the table were 
Mrs. Wolcott (the “ power behind the throne’); Father Burton, mas- 
ter of ceremonies; Dean Henry W. Holmes, ’03, principal speaker, and 
Mrs. Holmes; Professor Paul J. Sachs, Assistant Curator of the Fogg 
Museum of Art; Dr. Blake, the new head of the Widener Library; and 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Ernst. 

After luncheon, Father Burton took matters in hand, and, after ‘un- 
veiling’ the throne, introduced Sam Wolcott for a brief speech of wel- 
come. Then followed our “* Burton-Holmes lecture,” a happy intro- 
duction by Burton followed by an admirable address by Holmes, in 
which, after various lighter touches and salutation to those present as 
classmates, better halves, and expensive additions,” he proceeded to 
tell in substance what Harvard is to-day that it wasn’t in 1903, and 
what it was in 1903 that it isn’t to-day. He paid an eloquent tribute 
to President Ehot and to President Lowell. He then spoke of the 
physical development of the University and of the change in the sys- 
tem of instruction. He closed with an appeal for simplification in 
American education, especially that in college preparatory schools. 
The address was a perfect work of art for the occasion. No better 
send-off for the Reunion could have been achieved. 

Dr. Blake and Professor Sachs announced that they would presently 
be prepared to welcome the members of the Class and their families in 
the Widener Library and Fogg Museum respectively. 

The luncheon then adjourned, and the Class split into parties under 
the guidance of several of the Class sons now in Harvard to inspect the 
Fogg Museum, the Widener Library, and the Faculty Room in Uni- 
versity Hall. At five o’clock all met in Appleton Chapel for the service 
conducted by clergymen of the Class in memory of our deceased class- 
mates. The address by Gilkey was a strikingly beautiful expression of 
appreciation of our ninety-three dead, whose names were then read by 
Burton. The singing of * Fair Harvard” closed the impressive service. 
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After this we were entertained at tea by President and Mrs. Lowell 
in their spacious house, and that ended the formal programme of theday. 
During the evening those who were at Smith Halls had the pleasure 
of hearing a recital by our classmate Stewart Baird, Baritone-Diseur. 
Also Mrs. Helen Brown Hale, the Class Baby, signalized her arrival 
from New York with a few pleasant words of greeting to those there 
gathered. 

Monday was another bright day. Every one was up early at Smith 
Halls, and our efficient Transportation Committee, headed by Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Appleton, were soon busy dispatching automobiles, some 
full of husbands and older sons bound for Dud Clark’s farm in Sher- 
born, others with wives and younger children for Marblehead Neck, 
where Mrs. Gerald Boardman and her committee were waiting to 
greet them at the Eastern Yacht Club. 

The men, upon arriving at Dud’s place, were promptly escorted to 
the cool cellar where the old Adams House bar had been set up, be- 
hind which three or four of the Class in white suits were kept extremely 
busy serving sundry varieties of temperance drinks. After all had re- 
covered from the twenty-mile trip from Cambridge, some adjourned to 
the neighboring private golf course which Henry N. Sweet, Esq., had 
hospitably opened to the members of the Class, and its nine holes, fol- 
lowing a tortuous and narrow way among thick trees, were soon alive 
with white-clad golfers, busily increasing the number of Jost golf balls 
in the woods. The only extraordinary event on the course that morn- 
ing was Bayard Litchfield’s making a hole in one on a mashie pitch 
across a pond. Those who did not play golf either played tennis, swam 
in the river, or swapped yarns on the piazzas or lawns. 

A delicious luncheon, as complete in sea-food as if we had been on 
the beach itself, was served under a tent which accommodated easily 
not only the two hundred and sixty-one fathers and sons, but also the 
First Corps Cadets Band, which played lively tunes to assist those 
who preferred eating their broiled live lobster rhythmically. After 
lunch a group photograph was taken, and then golf, tennis, swimming, 
and sitting around were resumed, until at 6.30 the hospitable tent 
again welcomed us to an extremely good supper. After supper Doc 
Stevens and his able committee presented a vaudeville show in which 
Ralph Foss proved to be as inimitable as ever in his imitations of Dean 
Briggs, Archie Coolidge, ““Copey,” and Barrett Wendell, and intro- 
duced a feature hitherto undisclosed to most of the Class, namely, an 
authentic address by Daniel Webster before the Chamber of Com- 
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merce of Rochester, New York. Though the chief feature of this ad- 
dress appeared to be a waterfall one hundred and fifty-three feet high, 
it was evident that the impersonated Daniel had imbibed something 
besides the waterfall. After the histrionic talent of the Class had been 
nearly exhausted, Phil Davis put on the movies — first, some of those 
taken at our Twentieth Reunion, and then, to cap the climax, movies 
taken that very morning and noon at Smith Halls and on arrival at 
Dudley’s. By this time the rain, which was to hamper us for the rest 
of the Reunion, had begun to fall, and the long line of automobiles 
gradually extricated itself from Dudley’s woods and wended its way 
back to Cambridge. 

The Ladies’ Day at Marblehead appears to have been equally de- 
lightful. The balance of the morning after arrival was spent by some in 
visiting quaint parts of the old town and one or two of its stately man- 
sions; by others in watching from the shore or from launches the swift 
movement of white sails upon the blue waters of the harbor. The chil- 
dren either swam or played tennis and baseball or rode in the launches. 
At one o’clock a group photograph of the three hundred or more was 
taken. Then the wives sat down to a five-course luncheon in the big 
dining-room and cool verandas, while the children had a buffet meal 
belowstairs, followed by an afternoon of sports on and in the water. 
The weather was perfect for a day at the seashore. Many employed 
the afternoon in making each other’s acquaintance at the bridge table 
or otherwise, and all returned in good spirits for supper at Smith 
Halls, after which there was a movie entertainment in the Commons 
Room. 

On Class Day morning it was raining steadily, with no sign of let-up. 
The programme called fora morning and early luncheon at the beautiful 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 8. Hunnewell in Wellesley, the parents 
of Mrs. Neison Bartlett, Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee for the 
day. But Fate was unkind — Jupiter Pluvius was in the ascendant — 
and by mid-morning word came that the luncheon would be shifted 
from the tent on the water-soaked lawn at Wellesley to the now famil- 
iar assembly rooms at Smith Halls. The ladies’ Children’s and 
Sports Committees, ably assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Francis Riggs, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lloyd Brown, and others, got busy supervising indoor games 
for the children in the Commons Room of Standish Hall, while fathers 
and mothers either rested in their rooms or chatted, read, or played 
bridge in the Smith Commons Room. Some seven hundred assembled 
for a delicious ‘* stand-up” luncheon, and, in spite of gloomy prospects 
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for the Class Day exercises in the Stadium, the party was an extremely 
jolly one. 

By three o’clock it was definitely announced that the exercises 
would be held in the Stadium. A bedraggled remnant of the younger 
celebrating classes answered the call of Chief Marshal Wolcott as the 
procession formed in the Yard, but 1903 turned out in splendid num- 
bers, making up at least two thirds of the graduate column. As we 
wallowed up the slush of mud and cinders (once a running-track) from 
the open end of the Stadium, there appeared a mere handful of gallant 
spectators in the Bowl. But as we drew nearer, we heard applause far 
too loud to have been produced by the scattered individuals in evi- 
dence, and raising our eyes we beheld the covered seats behind the top 
colonnade crowded with wives, daughters, sisters, aunts, cousins, and 
sweethearts. President Lowell was there, too — right down in front, 
undaunted by the deluge. After watching the antics of one or two of 
the “ Roman Senators” of the Class of 1925 — who had adopted in- 
ternal instead of external protection against cold and rain and were 
now reaping the “full’’ benefit — we listened to the notes of the Ivy 
Orator, which, if not liquid in themselves, became so as soon as ut- 
tered. The paper streamers and confetti, swirling in the easterly gusts 
which swept up the football field, gave all the appearance of a driving 
snowstorm — a tempestuous closing to a unique Class Day. 

In the evening we supped in the Living-Room of the Union. The 
Glee Club and the Grandfathers, led by the Class Baby, marched 
around the room amid general merriment. Afterwards tables were 
cleared away and fathers and mothers, sons and daughters, tripped 
the light fantastic of modern jazz, until Chairman Arthur Weed of the 
Dinner Committee grew sleepy, and, thinking of his long ride home to 
Milton, ordered the band to stop playing at 11 p.m. To satisfy the curi- 
osity of the ladies, Ralph Foss consented to repeat some of his imper- 
sonations of the evening before. 

Wednesday was a day planned for many outdoor diversions — golf, 
tennis, baseball between fathers and sons, canoeing and rowing on the 
Charles, a polo game between the Harvard and Yale freshmen, and in 
the afternoon the ’Varsity baseball game between Harvard and Yale. 
But all this proved mere vision. The rain continued to pour and the 
committees to tax their ingenuity for indoor alternatives. Two buses 
full of children, in charge of Mrs. Rotch and Mrs. Shreve, spent the 
morning seeing Lexington and Concord. Harry Holmes guided a 
serious-minded group to the new Business School buildings across the 
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river, where one of the Faculty gave a brief talk, then back across the 
Weeks Memorial Bridge to the Mount Auburn Street district and the 
Yard, winding up at the Observatory and Botanic Gardens. 

By lunch-time Smith Commons was well filled and the College 
steward served a meal which vied in deliciousness and abundance with 
that of the previous day. The bad weather seemed to be powerless to 
dampen spirits. The luncheon was perhaps the jolliest yet. Several 
faces hitherto unseen at the Reunion now appeared — Peter Bow- 
ditch, Bob Kernan, Steve Noyes, and DeLancey Jay among others. 
We all missed the genial face of Dick Derby, our Class President, who 
was still recuperating abroad from a Jong illness. The athletic authori- 
ties had already announced the postponement of the ball game, but 
that seemed to make no difference. Mrs. Roger Ernst, Chairman of 
the Ladies’ Committee for the day, arranged a visit to the Boston Art 
Museum for those esthetically inclined. Dave Baldwin, Chairman of 
the Sports Committee, engaged the baseball cage for indoor baseball 
for the boys, while basket-ball, ping-pong, and other indoor games in 
the freshman squash courts and Standish Commons kept the girls and 
younger boys busy. Right here we should take off our hats to Mrs. 
Arthur Rotch, Mrs. Charlie Clifford, Dave and Mrs. Baldwin, and all 
their committees and volunteer assistants, who accomplished the Her- 
culean task of keeping some two hundred boys and girls entertained 
with indoor sports for two successive rainy days. Most of the grown- 
ups seemed content just to pick up the broken threads of past years, 
veleoming the chance to sit down for a long, quiet chat with old 
friends. And here again one cannot emphasize too strongly what a 
sense of unity the common roof of Smith Halls gave to us all. Clubs 
and cliques of bygone days were dead and buried; the word ** Class- 
mate” was the open sesame to a cordial handshake and greeting and 
an interested curiosity to know all that one hadn’t already gleaned 
from the Class Report. 

A pleasant break in the day was an afternoon tea arranged by Mrs. 
Wolcott at the Chilton Club, at which more than two hundred hus- 
bands and wives gathered for a cheering cup and snatch of conversa- 
tion. 

By six o’clock the ladies were already prinking for their evening 
if you substitute a “d” fora 
*““p.” Incidentally it should be said that there was a moderation in the 
latter indulgence throughout the whole Reunion which was a credit to 
the better nature of the Class. 
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The ladies’ and children’s dinner, arranged by a committee, of 
which Mrs. J. B. Ayer was Chairman, was at the Copley Plaza, where 
the candle-lighted tables of the foyer, in which the banquet was served, 
brought out most effectively the very beautiful floral decorations pre- 
sented by Mrs. William G. Nickerson, in memory of her husband. 
The chief entertainment of the evening was a series of clever mono- 
logues by Miss Helen Howe, daughter of M. A. DeWolfe Howe, ’87. 
Afterwards the orchestra played until nearly midnight for the children 
to dance. 

The men’s dinner, attended by nearly three hundred, the largest in 
the Class history, was held in the large dining-hall at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. The speakers’ stand was placed at the end of the long 
hall, and there were no amplifiers, with the result that the acoustics 
proved inadequate as to some of the speakers. It should be said in 
fairness to Arthur Weed, Chairman of the Dinner Committee, that he 
had been advised by the Harvard Club management that the am- 
plifiers were unnecessary. The addresses by McGrew on our Japanese 
relations, by Child on Mussolini, and Stork’s mystical poem were lost 
to all save the few front tables. Ralph Foss as toastmaster managed 
to make his sallies heard, perhaps because past experience had taught 
all that it didn’t pay to lose them. Ralph was in his best form — which 
is saying a great deal. Sam Wolcott and Gardner Perry accepted their 
gifts of silver cigarette boxes with becoming modesty, but quite 
audibly. Sam disclaimed credit for all the successes of the Reunion — 
passing that on to his able lieutenants — but admitted guilt for the 
rain. Gardner tried to make us believe that raising the Class Fund was 
mere child’s play, but we noted that he not only had raised more than 
any other class, but also from a higher per cent of the Class than any 
other — four hundred and seventy members out of six hundred and 
sixty — a truly remarkable showing. 

The gifts which would have been presented to the winners of the 
sports had rain not prevented were awarded to those who had come 
the longest distance. Jaques and Fitzpatrick were handed prizes for 
making the longest “drives’’ — all the way from Paris. MacAllister 
Moore, Phil Bancroft, and Harry Minton from the Pacific Coast, Guy 
Jones from Arizona, and Cutter and Willis from Texas, also qualified. 

The Class Secretary, violating Chairman Weed’s precept that Class 
officers should be seen but not heard, seized the opportunity offered by 
the presentation of his cigarette box to say a few words about the 
Class spirit. Using Professor Grandgent’s metaphor of our minds 
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being houses full of windows, the shades of some of which are kept 
drawn against the sunlight of knowledge, the Secretary selected one of 
the causes which keeps them drawn — Prejudice — and, after moral- 
izing a b:t in general, concluded that the spirit of this Reunion showed 
clearly that Prejudice had ceased to exist as a cause for keeping our 
windows closed to one another. 





As a brilliant climax to the evening came Charlie Gilkey’s speech — 
brimful of pithy lines; as, for example, that the reason a college con- 
tains so much wisdom is that the freshmen bring in so much and the 
seniors take out so little. He ended with an application of the parable 
of rebuilding the outgrown Chicago Union Station, during which the 
traffic had to be kept moving, to our relation with Harvard, one which 
is also being outgrown and rebuilt as the years pass, without, how- 
ever, any interruption of the flow of our loyalty. 

Commencement Day, though not rainy, was overcast and threaten- 
ing, so that the Chief Marshal and his Aides were somewhat nervous 
as to the safety of their silk hats. The men gathered leisurely in the 
late forenoon for the Class Spread at the Chief Marshal’s tent in the 
Yard. Many of the ladies, under the guidance of Mrs. Albert Bigelow, 
Chairman of the Ladies’ Committee for the day, took advantage of the 
opportunity in the morning to pay a visit to Mrs. John L. Gardner’s 
palace in the Fenway, continuing to the Brookline Country Club for an 
‘arly luncheon, and returning to Cambridge in time to attend the 
Alumni Exercises in the afternoon. The children and those of the 
wives less strenuously inclined went from the luncheon to the Cam- 
bridge Boat Club, where a launch was provided for those who eared to 
ride on the river and bathing-suits for those who wished to swim. 
Many, however, had made an early start for the boat races at New 
London. 

A very good representation of the Class attended the Alumni 
Exercises in the Sever Quadrangle, at which Chief Marshal Wolcott 
presented to President Lowell, with a few words expressing our 
loyalty, a check for $150,000 as a gift from the Class for the general 
purposes of the University. The recipients of honorary degrees who 
spoke at the Exercises were Dwight W. Morrow, our Ambassador to 
Mexico, President Hopkins of Dartmouth, and Mr. Stearns, the 
Principal of Phillips Andover Academy, all of whom made excellent 
addresses, distinctly above the average of those on similar occasions. 

The close of the Exercises marked the official end of the Reunion, 
clthough many went to New London to watch the somewhat dis- 
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astrous outcome of the boat races on the following day. Those who 
stayed over in Cambridge to see the second and third baseball games 
with Yale on Friday and Saturday were treated to one of the finest 
exhibitions on the part of Harvard teams that has been seen for many 
a day. 

As one who had a part only in deciding the general questions of 
policy, and nothing to do with the administration or execution of the 
vast amount of detail connected with the Reunion, I can express quite 
without embarrassment the gratitude, which I am sure was felt by all 
who attended the Reunion, to Chairman Wolcott and his assistants 
for their hard work, thorough and wise preparation, and fine spirit of 
cordiality toward all who came. We must also not forget Mrs. Wolcott 
and the ladies on the various committees who assisted her in doing for 
the wives and children fully as much as the men’s committees did for 
the members of the Class. Without doubt, this Reunion did more to 
knit the Class together and to fill to the brim the cup of enthusiasm 
and loyalty to Harvard than any other single event in the history of 
the Class. 


CHARLES GRENFILL WASHBURN 
By SHERRARD BILLINGS, ’80 


YHARLES GRENFILL WASHBURN died suddenly May 25, 1928, 
of cerebral hemorrhage. He was at the time attending the annual 
convention of the Episcopal Church of his diocese, and as a leading 
layman had been taking a prominent part in the discussion of im- 
portant matters. He had just sat down after a particularly effective 
speech, when the attack came, and the unconsciousness from which 
he failed to recover ensued. With his death a notable life ended, a life 
of rare importance to both Church and State. 

Washburn was born in Worcester, in 1857, the city with which his 
family had been connected for many generations. He got his early 
education at the public schools, and then went to the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute to train for an engineer. Graduating there as a 
Bachelor of Science in 1875, he entered Harvard the following year 
with the Class of 1880. After taking his degree, he went into his 
father’s wire business, and at the same time devoted his evenings to 
the study of law. In 1886 he was admitted to the Suffolk Bar, for he 
had great capacity for industry, and a serene attitude toward work, 
which made long hours of little account to him. 
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In College he was the respected, steady person that in after life he 
was known to be. An old classmate writing of him says: ‘‘ Washburn 
and I in College were friendly but not intimate. When we met in the 
Yard, we would stop and talk. And I remember him very vividly 
walking slowly and talking in the same deliberate, semi-oratorical way 
that was to the end a fixed habit of his. He was serious and yet whim- 
sical; his words were well chosen, he never used slang, and he was ma- 
ture far beyond his years.’’ All the men in ’80 would subscribe to 
that description of their classmate. 

Washburn was never what is commonly known as a “good mixer” 
— he was too serious-minded for that, and too sure of the importance 
and rightness of his own decisions. The judicial quality of his mind 
was the most striking thing about him, the most preéminent thing; 
he came to conclusions slowly and thoughtfully, but his conclusions 
were so generally right that his advice was instinctively sought in his 
early and his later life in any group in which he happened to be. 

Washburn in his pamphlet on Roosevelt — “The Logic of his 
Career” — has this sentence: “I will say here that the qualities I 
knew in the boy are the qualities most observed in the man, and of all 
the men I have known for as long a time he has changed the least.” 
Exactly the same thing might be said of Washburn himself; he was 
born with steady, dependable qualities that never changed; but he had 
too a ready sense of humor that enlivened his conversation, and drew 
the quick attention of hearers to anything he said. 

In College he gained no particular distinction; he belonged to the 
Finance Club and to the Natural History Society — which shows his 
early interest in larger matters than those that concern the average 
college boy. He took singularly little interest in sport, though for a 
while at school he played baseball, and played it well. For many years 
in later life he played golf, though never more than nine holes a day. 
The skill of the game appealed to him; skilful, intelligent action 
always appealed to him, whether in games or in political life. 

Washburn’s business under his wise management rapidly became 
one of the most important industries of the city of Worcester. Wash- 
burn’s personal influence too spread rapidly and brought to him 
responsibilities and distinctions of a widely varied sort. He was made 
President of the Board of Trustees of the Polytechnic Institute and a 
Trustee of Groton School. 

Public life soon attracted him, for he had a genius for the funda- 
mentals of politics as well as an absorbing interest in them. He repre- 
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sented his district in the Massachusetts Legislature in 1897 and 1898, 
and was State Senator for the two following years; in 1906 he was 
elected Representative at Washington, and was reélected to the 
Sixtieth Congress and afterwards to the Sixty-First. Washburn was 
always a consistent Republican — he believed in the American two- 
party system, and was unvaryingly loyal to his side. He was more of a 
power in political life than the positions he held would imply; for he 
had a talent for wise judgment; his thinking was always on lines of 
permanent principle and sound policy; there was never anything of 
the opportunist about him. 

He was not a politician in the common acceptance of the term, for 
he cared too little about compromise and manipulation; he saw great 
lines to follow, great aims to attain — lesser men perhaps were better 
at working out details. And yet he was always in close touch with the 
important statesmen of his party and with the important political 
movements of the country. People at Washington and leaders in his 
own State turned to him for counsel: political opponents too had great 
respect for him on account of his fair-mindedness and his rare self- 
control. It is said without much exaggeration that never in his life 
was he known to be angry. 

Probably the two men in public life in whom Washburn was most 
interested, for whom he most cared, were John W. Weeks and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. He was in Congress with Weeks and was intimately 
connected with him, and had the greatest admiration for his patriotic 
devotion to the public service. Washburn told a friend only the day 
before he died what a satisfaction to him it was that he had just sent 
to the publishers his manuscript of the ‘Life of John W. Weeks.” 

It was, though, his friendship with Roosevelt that went deeper than 
any other friendship that he had. The two men were thrown together 
in College, and remained friends to the last. Washburn with his belief 
in regularity could not follow his leader in 1912 into the Third Party; 
on the contrary, he did his best to prevent the break between Roose- 
velt and Taft. He wrote to some one years afterwards that the hardest 
thing he had ever done in his life was to vote that autumn against his 
friend. 

He could not vote for Roosevelt, he believed that the forming of a 
new party was unwise; but he could and did write an article, proving 
Roosevelt’s sincerity and consistency; for he would not have his 
friend’s motives impugned. 

Washburn at his death had in his possession all the letters of the 
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famous Controversy of 1912, given into his keeping by the Chief 
Justice himself. He could not, of course, make any public use of the 
letters, but it was of thrilling interest to him to read the inside history 
of that epoch-making episode and to know that some day the story 
would be given to the world. 

By nature and by inheritance Charles Washburn was a New 
England Puritan, with a Puritan’s high standard of conduct and a 
Puritan’s stern sense of duty. Easy expression of feeling, particularly 
of affection, was not natural to him and was never acquired. Repres- 
sion with him was a lifelong habit; he was full of emotion, but was 
able only indirectly to show it. 

He married early in life and had five children, three of whom, two 
boys and a girl, died in childhood. The loss of these children was an 
overwhelming grief to Washburn — a grief which left a permanent 
stamp on his character. It brought him closer to others who had 
suffered and made him more appreciative of human worth. In a letter 
to a friend as he is speaking of the pain of the world, he quotes, “‘I no 
longer see men and women walking the streets, but heroes and 
heroines.” 

The funeral was a wonderful tribute to a noted man. Business in 
Worcester was largely suspended, and flags were at half-mast. The 
President was represented at the service, and the Governor of the 
State; the Chief Justice of Massachusetts was present, and delegations 
from institutions, schools, and business firms with which Washburn in 
his lifetime had been connected. The service was a singular out- 
pouring of affection for a friend and of sorrow over the loss of a man 
of wide use to the world. The Harvard motto, with one word added, 
well describes the aim of our friend’s life: Christo et Ecclesiae et Civitati. 
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HOWARD ELLIOTT 
By GEORGE D, MARKHAM, ’81 


OWARD ELLIOTT, Civil Engineer, Harvard, ’81, was born 
I _ December 6, 1860, at New York; he died July 8, 1928, at Dennis, 
Massachusetts. Elliott was chairman of the Board of Overseers of 
Harvard at the time of his death. The administrative forces of the 
University will feel his loss. He had the largest vote ever given a 
candidate for the Board of Overseers when he was elected, for the third 
time, in 1924. This favorable estimate by the graduates was confirmed 
by his associates on the Board when they elected him chairman. His 
interest in Harvard, his good judgment, and his fairness were thus 
recognized. 

Elliott’s career shows that he won the good opinion of all who were 
near him. Beginning as a rodman on the Burlington Road, in five 
years he was General Freight Agent; nine years after graduation from 
Harvard he was offered the general managership of the main lines of 
the Burlington, but he refused it because he wished to stay in St. Louis 
where lived Miss Janet January, whom he married in 1892. In 1902 
he was Second Vice-President of the Burlington System. In 1903 he 
was made President of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and moved to 
St. Paul.. In 1913 he was called to the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad because the successes of his career pointed to him as the 
man best qualified to bring order and good will into the tangled and 
irritated railroad situation in New England. By 1914 he had accom- 
plished this difficult task but at the cost of his health; he resigned and 
went back to the well-established and comfortably running Northern 
Pacific. He was chairman of its board when he died. 

He served many good causes. The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology made him a life member of its corporation. He was President 
of the New York Harvard Club when he died and had served as the 
President of the Harvard Alumni Association and the Harvard Fund. 
In 1916 Middlebury College and in 1924 Trinity College gave him the 
LL.D. degree. He was a director in twenty-four corporations and on 
the managing committees of many important bodies, such as the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives. Frequently he was spokesman for the 
railroads before the Interstate Commerce Commission or committees 
of Congress. When the World War made it necessary for our Govern- 
ment to exercise abnormal control over the railroads, and during the 
trying times of readjustment after the War, Elliott was most helpful. 
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This hasty listing of some of his services and achievements is neces- 
sary if one is to realize his power and prominence. But more significant 
than his successes were the human qualities of the man. How he drew 
and held affection! To the most distinguished of his colleagues and to 
a porter on his railroad he showed the same gracious dignity. If it 
were possible to gather together all the tributes spoken as his death 
became known, the most moving would not be those from his fellow 
directors in great boards, but those from the simple and humble 
people who had known his consideration and great-hearted good will. 
For Elliott was always most courteous to the man who could not de- 
fend himself. There is a story about his first day in his St. Paul office; 
another officer, entering the elevator later in the day, was told by the 
colored attendant, “We've got a new president, sir,” and when asked 
why he said that the operator replied, ‘‘He said good morning to me, 
sir.’ To us, returning from Elliott’s funeral, conductors, brakemen, 
and porters, one after another, said, ‘He was a great gentleman,” or 
“What a fine man he was!” 

His tender heart made his suffering keen and lasting when his second 
daughter, the wife of Edmund P. Rogers, died suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. Then the death of his wife, with whom he had thirty years 
of congenial and happy married life, was under tragic circumstances, 
and he never recovered his buoyancy after these shocks. So deep was 
his grief and so lasting that it depressed his vitality and helped to 
bring about his death. 

Elliott was a master workman on every task he undertook. His 
habit was to learn every detail about any responsibility laid upon 
him. And he could not be easy-going about his work; he worried and 
fretted because he could not secure the results his imagination pictured 
and could not get from others the intensity of effort he gave himself. 
Hence his burdens were always heavier than they should have been, 
important as they were, and even his massive frame became bowed at 
last. His conscience was cruel to him. 

At a meeting of the Harvard Overseers, when he was not present, a 
friend once said, “‘ Howard Elliott is the greatest man I have ever met.” 
This statement brought questioning looks; the friend justified his 
estimate by pointing out that most men who undergo the disappoint- 
ments and disillusionment of high and perilous positions in active life 
grow callous and cynical and are the worse for their life experience; but 
Howard Elliott, while his cool judgment retained all the lessons of his 
experiences, never lost his own balance and kindliness and kept, to the 
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end, a tender heart which was merry when he was among his intimate 
friends. “Magna Anima’ — magnanimous — in the true sense of the 
Latin! 

The New York Herald-Tribune said, July 11th, ‘‘ Although he will 
be remembered by the world at large as a great railroad administrator 
and an outstanding example of public citizenship, he will be thought 
of always by those who knew him best as a man of rugged integrity, 
as a man of gentle and kindly demeanor with a gift of quiet humor.” 
The Wall Street Journal said, July 11th, “It is not unusual for men 
of exceptional ability to assume tasks of exceptional difficulty where 
there is prospect of commensurate personal gains. Mr. Elliott did so 
more than once when his exertions promised neither pecuniary ad- 
vantage nor public renown but only the opportunity to wear himself 
down for thousands who would scarcely know his name.” 

Elliott was a descendant of John Eliot, who lived 1604 to 1690, 
known as “‘The Apostle of the Indians.”’ The noble spirit of his an- 
cestor was in him. Perils and labor never daunted him when oppor- 
tunity came for him to do good to his fellow men or to improve life in 
some particular. What rich communion of spirit these two great- 
souled and self-forgetful Elliotts will have! 


THEODORE WILLIAM RICHARDS 
By GREGORY P. BAXTER, ’96 


( N April 2, 1928, the University and the scientific world were 
shocked by news of the death of Theodore William Richards, 

Erving Professor of Chemistry. Until within three weeks of his death 

he performed his usual duties, but from that time he failed rapidly. 

His father, William Troost Richards, noted marine artist, and his 
mother, Anna Matlock Richards, were natives of Pennsylvania, and 
it was in Germantown, Pennsylvania, on January 30, 1868, immedi- 
ately after the return of his parents from a European trip, that Theo- 
dore Richards, the fifth child, was born. 

Childhood was passed under stimulating surroundings. His father 
was a wise and far seeing man as well as an artist; his Quaker mother a 
writer of prose and poetry; his three brothers and two sisters as well as 
he possessed a rich intellectual inheritance; artists, authors and scien- 
tists were intimate family friends at his father’s Germantown and New- 
port homes; two years were spent in Europe, largely in England. By a 
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wise decision on the part of his parents Richards’s early education up to 
the time of entering college was obtained at home from his mother. His 
quick intelligence was impatient of delay, and to conform to normal 
educational speed would unquestionably have been irksome if not 
disastrous. Although he was prepared to enter Haverford College at 
the age of thirteen and a half, because of his youth entrance to 
college was postponed for one year. But in the mean time he undertook 
the studies of the Freshman year at home, still under the tutelage of 
his mother, and joined the Sophomore class at Haverford in the fall 
of 1882. 

Scientific interest showed itself early. As a boy he lived through 
two “boughten”’ sets of chemicals unharmed, and while still at home 
was taken into the chemical laboratory of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Medical School by Dr. Marshall and given special instruction 
in qualitative analysis. In Haverford College under Professor Lyman 
B. Hall he laid a firm foundation for his future work in chemistry, 
although his interest at that time was divided between chemistry and 
astronomy. Possibly only the accident of defective eyesight deterred 
him from selecting the latter field for his life work, but it is probable 
that acquaintance with Professor Josiah P. Cooke of Harvard, who 
was a summer neighbor at Newport, exerted a strong influence on his 
decision. At any rate after graduation with high honors at Haverford 
in 1885 he entered Harvard College in the fall as a senior specializing 
in chemistry. In order to do this it was necessary for him to pass the 
examination in Greek for entrance to Harvard. Again with the help 
of his mother, he succeeded in preparing for the examination in six 
weeks of study during the summer. As a senior at Harvard his time 
was devoted to completing under Professors Cooke, Charles L. Jack- 
son and Henry B. Hill the fundamental preparation necessary for ad- 
vanced work in chemistry. On Commencement, 1886, the bachelor 
of arts degree was awarded with highest honors in chemistry summa 
cum laude. 

At Harvard the influence of Cooke upon Richards was immediately 
apparent. Cooke’s interests were largely in the field nowadays labeled 
physical chemistry, partly by inclination, partly perhaps through 
association with the French physicist Regnault, under whom he had 
worked some years earlier as a student. One of Cooke’s earliest pub- 
lications concerned the numerical relations between the atomic weights 
of similar elements. But this investigation had made clear to Cooke 
the necessity for more accurate determinations of the atomic weights 
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and he had undertaken the experimental revision of some of these 
constants. Under Cooke, Richards, as a student in the Graduate 
School, carried through a redetermination of the relative atomic 
weights of hydrogen and oxygen, which holds its place to-day as one 
of the outstanding determinations of this important ratio. No pro- 
blem of the sort could have presented more difficulties than did this 
one, and in this investigation appear all the qualities which later were 
so vital for the work which Richards was to do. An infinite capacity 
for taking pains, an uncompromising attitude toward the possibilities 
of hidden errors, a determination to be certain that no precaution had 
been overlooked, an extraordinary persistence in the patient repetition 
of exacting and laborious experiments were combined with unusual 
manual dexterity and ingenuity, the exercise of which must have 
given great satisfaction to the possessor. One cannot but feel that 
although these qualities would unquestionably have brought success 
wherever they were directed, chance favored him in presenting at the 
outset a field in which his talents could be so profitably employed. 

After receiving the Ph.D. degree in 1888 at the age of twenty, 
Richards spent the following year as the holder of a traveling fellow- 
ship in study at German universities under Jannasch, Victor Meyer, 
Hempel and others. His plan of devoting half of the year abroad to 
intensive study in one institution, followed by a half year of peri- 
patetic study was one which he always advocated afterward to stu- 
dents with a similar opportunity, as offering on the whole the greatest 
good for the time available. In the fall of 1889 he returned to Harvard 
as assistant in quantitative analysis, never again to break his connec- 
tion with the University as a teacher. 

Promotion to an instructorship came in 1891, and to an assistant 
professorship in 1894. In 1901 he received the very unusual honor, 
at that time, of a call to a chair in a European university. The Uni- 
versity of Géttingen invited Richards to accept a full professorship 
in chemistry, with only nominal teaching duties beyond the conduct- 
ing of research. To a man impatient to make rapid progress in re- 
search, but working with a heavy teaching load in a laboratory far 
from ideal, such an opportunity was tempting in the extreme. Fortu- 
nately Harvard appreciated the value of the promising young scientist 
and rose to the occasion with the offer of a full professorship and 
an agreement of a drastic reduction in the amount of teaching and 
administrative duties expected. Upon the retirement of Professor 
Jackson in 1912, Richards was appointed to the Erving Professorship, 
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founded in 1792, the oldest endowed professorship in chemistry in the 
University. 

Immediately after his return from Europe to Harvard in 1889 
Richards reéntered the field of chemical investigation in which he had 
already made a beginning, and which was to occupy a large part of his 
attention during the remainder of his life. Always convinced that 
only through a precise knowledge of the properties of matter was 
progress in chemical science to be made, he was fond of making the 
following quotation from Plato, “If from any art you take away that 
which concerns weighing, measuring and arithmetic, how little is left 
of that art!” Furthermore at this time the atomic weights and the 
Periodic Law seemed to him to offer more promise of contributing to 
the understanding of the laws of the Universe, than any other field of 
chemistry. In a paper printed in 1910 he says, “‘ But some may con- 
tend that the very exact determination of these quantities is after all 
an abstract and academic question, not of great practical significance. 
How will this remote philosophical knowledge yield any practical use? 
Who can tell? Faraday had no conception of the electric locomotive 
or the power plants of Niagara when he performed those crucial ex- 
periments with magnets and wires that laid the basis for the modern 
dynamo. When mankind discovers the fundamental laws underlying 
any set of phenomena, these phenomena come in much larger measure 
than before under his control and are applicable for his service. Until 
we understand the Jaws, all depends upon chance. Hence, merely 
from the practical point of view of the progress of humanity, the exact 
understanding of the laws of nature is one of the most important of 
all the problems presented to man; and the unknown laws underlying 
the nature of the elements are obviously among the most fundamental 
of these laws of nature. In brief, that is the reason why more than 
twenty years ago the systematic study of the atomic weights was 
begun at Harvard University by the author.” 

Observations during the work upon hydrogen under Cooke led him 
to suspect inaccuracy in the atomic weight of copper and this subject 
engaged his energies both before and after his trip to Europe. The 
thoroughness with which this work was done was characteristic. In 
order to avoid the danger that a single method might be affected by 
some constant undetected error, not one but several methods were 
employed, after each method had been scrutinized with the greatest 
care. The copper was subjected to the most elaborate purification 
and in order to make sure that copper always possesses the same 
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atomic weight, no matter where it occurs in the earth’s crust, speci- 
mens from many widely different sources were examined. As a result 
of this work a new value for the atomic weight of copper was obtained 
which has shown no evidence of requiring even slight alteration up to 
the present. The research on copper was followed by similar investiga- 
tions upon the atomic weights of other common elements, barium, 
strontium and zine being those next attacked. Up to the time of his 
death, either with his own hands or with the aid of assistants, Richards 
redetermined the atomic weights of twenty-four of the eighty-four 
elements which have been isolated in quantity. 

Greater academic responsibilities, as well as an increasing number 
of research students early made it out of the question for him to 
carry on a large amount of experimental work with his own hands, 
so that in much of his later investigations the laboratory manipulation 
was performed by assistants. The necessity for this is obvious if it is 
remembered that an expert might spend all his time for a year or 
even several years in the determination of a single atomic weight. 

In the course of this work many new analytical processes were 
devised and old ones perfected. New methods of purification were 
invented and new criteria of purity established. Especially Richards 
appreciated the extreme difficulty, not previously fully recognized, of 
obtaining substances, otherwise pure, in a state absolutely free from 
water, and devised the well-known “bottling apparatus” for enclosing 
and preserving the carefully dried substances in a dry atmosphere 
preparatory to weighing. The “nephelometer” for comparing and 
measuring traces of solids suspended in liquids was another product 
of necessity. All of these perfections of analytical methods have been 
of subsequent service not only in the determination of atomic weights 
but in analytical chemistry in general. 

At the outset of Richards’s career the work of the Belgian chemist 
Stas upon atomic weights was universally accepted as representing 
the nearest approach to perfection which had ever been attained. 
Constant study of Stas’s work enabled Richards to improve upon the 
former’s methods in many ways, without, however, at first arousing 
any suspicion of inaccuracy in Stas’s experiments. For the most part 
the work of the two had not overlapped, and there had been insufh- 
cient basis for comparison. But ultimately discrepancies began to 
appear, and in 1904 a redetermination of the atomic weights of silver, 
chlorine and sodium was completed which showed conclusively that 
in the case of these elements Stas’s work was vitiated by appreciable 
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errors not difficult to trace. Subsequent investigation has indicated 
that Stas, although years ahead of his time, was in error by important 
amounts in nearly all of his work. A new era in analytical accuracy 
was thus inaugurated by Richards and the students who worked 


under him. 

Later, in 1913, when the question was raised of the probable differ- 
ences between the atomic weight of common lead and those of isotopes 
of radioactive origin, it was to Richards’s laboratory that Dr. Max 
Lembert was sent from Karlsruhe with specimens of uranium lead in 
order to settle this important question. The first direct evidence of 
the lower atomic weight of uranium lead resulted from their in- 
vestigation. 

Richards is most widely known for his work on atomic weights. 
It was this work which brought him membership in the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences at the age of twenty-three and in the 
National Academy of Sciences at the age of thirty-one, as well as the 
Nobel prize at forty-seven. From 1899 to 1902 he was a member of the 
International Committee on Atomic Weights and since 1919 a member 
of the International Committee on Elements. He never lost interest in 
this field, and there has seldom been a time when the investigation 
of one or more atomic weights has not been under way in his labora- 
tory. Furthermore the experience in exact methods thus obtained 
was invaluable in the quantitative development of other fields in 
which he ultimately became interested. 

While Richards’s original contributions in other fields of physical 
chemistry than that of atomic weights were too numerous and varied 
to be described in detail here, certain phases of this work should be 
emphasized because they represent steps in advance as important 
from the standpoint of precision as his determinations of atomic 
weights. His first published paper was concerned with a minor pro- 
blem in thermo-chemistry, and later, recognizing that this portion of 
the field of thermo-dynamics was of fundamental importance, he de- 
voted much time and energy to its practical and theoretical aspects. 
From a practical point of view he endeavored very successfully to 
increase the accuracy of measuring the heat absorbed or given off in 
chemical changes. This was largely effected by means of the “‘adia- 
batic calorimeter” in which the calorimeter where the chemical change 
is taking place is prevented from losing heat to or gaining heat from 
its environment by being surrounded with a larger vessel the tempera- 
ture of which is caused to follow closely that of the calorimeter. This 
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ingenious device enables certain troublesome corrections to be avoided. 
With this apparatus he made measurements of the heat given off or 
absorbed in many chemical changes more accurately than they had 
ever been made before. From a theoretical point of view he early 
recognized the importance of alteration in the heat capacity of a 
system undergoing a chemical change, and suggested that where such 
an alteration occurs it is closely connected with the difference between 
the “‘total energy change” and the “free energy change”’ during the 
chemical reaction, a suggestion which was undoubtedly the starting 
point for further development of the subject by others. 

For more than twenty-five years Richards’s attention was very 
largely concerned with the experimental and theoretical consideration 
of the apparent volumes and compressibilities of the chemical ele- 
ments. Experimentally this involved the devising and using of new 
forms of apparatus for the very exact measurement of the compressi- 
bilities of the elements and their compounds, as well as the related 
properties, surface tension and heat of evaporation. He first developed 
clearly the close parallelism between atomic volume and compressi- 
bility, and the relations between compressibility and increase or de- 
crease in volume during a chemical change on the one hand and 
chemical affinity and cohesion on the other. In recent years he was 
engaged in the derivation of a mathematical expression for computing 
from the compressibilities and other data the actual internal pressures 
which hold matter together, and had attained striking success in this 
extremely interesting and original field. 

Chemical equilibrium, electrochemistry, determination of fixed 
points on the thermometric scale by means of the transition tempera- 
tures of hydrated salts, and many varied analytical problems are 
included among the topics considered in the nearly three hundred 
scientific papers published during his forty years of activity as an 
investigator. In all this work Richards never lost sight of the fact 
that measurements, no matter how accurate, are of little permanent 
value unless the materials being measured are of undoubted purity 
and definiteness. This phase of each investigation therefore received 
far more attention than is usually given to such matters. The refine- 
ments for all kinds of exact experimentation devised by Richards have 
been very generally adopted in scientific laboratories. 

The calls of instruction, administration and research were always 
so exacting that Richards was unable to find the time for the writing 
of books. Aside from several monographs printed by the Carnegie 
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Institution, and a collection of papers reprinted in Germany, his 


writings were confined to scientific publications, addresses and bio- 
graphies. Nor did he believe that technical or consulting work is com- 
patible with the career of an investigator. 

It was not only as an investigator that Richards’s influence was 
very great. His teaching experience began while he was a graduate 
student when he served as a laboratory teaching assistant. In the 
summer of 1890 he taught elementary chemistry in the Summer 
School and devised for the purpose a new inductive method of present- 
ing the subject. This method was later adopted by the University as 
the approved method of preparing for the entrance examination in 
chemistry and exerted a profound influence on the teaching of chem- 
istry in secondary schools, especially in New England. He taught 
quantitative analysis in Harvard College from 1889 to 1902. In the 
advanced course the lectures were largely devoted to the application 
of the most recent advances in physical chemistry to analytical chem- 
istry, an unusual thing at that time. In 1895 the death of Professor 
Cooke left the course in physical chemistry without a permanent in- 
structor. Richards spent the late spring and summer in Germany 
studying under two of the foremost physical chemists, Ostwald and 
Nernst, and in the following year gave for the first time the advanced 
course in physical chemistry with which he was associated during the 
remainder of his life. Unlike much instruction in the subject, this 
course dwelt especially on the underlying causes of phenomena with- 
out involving the student hopelessly in mathematical details. Since 
the members of the course were largely graduate students, in order to 
keep in touch with the undergraduates Richards gave the whole or 
a part of a course in elementary physical chemistry presented from 
an historical standpoint. Since he possessed to a high degree the 
faculty of understanding the difficulties of others and of presenting a 
subject in a simple and illuminating way these courses were always 
especially valued by both the students and the Division of Chemistry. 
Fortunate as are those who have had the privilege of hearing lectures 
in these courses, even more so are those who were his collaborators in 
research. His daily visits to the laboratories of his research students 
invariably brought encouragement and inspiration, either through his 
enthusiasm or by crucial suggestions. Satisfied with nothing but the 
best, he aroused the students to new levels of carefulness and thor- 
oughness, at the same time insisting on a judicial sense of proportion 


as to what is essential and non-essential. What wonder therefore that 
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not only American students came to Cambridge for his instruction 
but also selected pupils from European institutions who were sent 
to his laboratory for special training in exact measurements, a reversal 
of the old order! In 1907 he spent the second half year at the Univer- 
sity of Berlin as Exchange Professor, the only instruction which he 
ever gave away from Cambridge. 

Although theoretically exempt from administrative duties after his 
call to G6ttingen, in time of need he did not hesitate to step into the 
breach as Chairman of the Division of Chemistry from 1903 to 1911, 
and in this capacity to serve the Division with the most conscientious 
; attention to detail and with far vision for the future. 

All of Richards’s early experimental work was performed under 
most trying conditions in Boylston Hall. At no time could he feel 
sure that noxious gases produced in some remote part of the building 
would not find their way into his laboratory to ruin the products of 
days or weeks of labor. On one occasion the ceiling of his laboratory 
was brought down around his ears by a miniature flood in the room 
overhead. At this period constant watchfulness to avoid untoward 
accidents of this sort was as important for his work as analytical skill. 
That he was able to carry on his work at all under these conditions 
is a splendid example of the superiority of man over circumstances. 
Visions of a new laboratory with freedom from dirt and fumes as 
well as vibrations were in his mind probably almost from the outset. 
At times the fulfilment of his hopes seemed so imminent that he pre- 
pared detailed plans for a research laboratory for exact work, only 
to be met with disappointment. It was not until 1912 that he was 
enabled to realize his ambitions in this direction. Largely through the 
generosily and interest of Dr. Morris Loeb, ’83, at that time a member 
of the Committee to visit the Chemical Laboratory, funds for a re- 
search laboratory of physical chemistry were secured. Richards im- 
mediately set about the perfecting of the designs of an ideal laboratory 
with the same care, thoroughness and imagination with which he 
undertook a scientifie investigation. With the able assistance of the 
architect, A. Wadsworth Longfellow, ’76, the Wolcott Gibbs Memorial 
Laboratory was planned and erected, which in equipment, convenience, 
freedom from fumes and dirt, and from rapid temperature changes, 
has probably never been equaled. 

The list of honors which Richards received was a most imposing one. 
Between 1905 and 1923 were awarded to him honorary degrees of 
D.Sc. from Yale, Harvard, Cambridge, Oxford, Manchester and 
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Princeton, of LL.D. from Haverford, Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania, 
of Ph.D. from Prague and Christiania, of Chem.D. from Clark, and 
even of M.D. from Berlin. The Davy medal of the Royal Society 
(London) he received in 1910. On the occasion of the award to him 
of the Faraday medal in 1911 he delivered an address in London on 
“The Fundamental Properties of the Elements.” In 1912 the award 
of the Gibbs medal by the Chicago section of the American Chemical 
Society was the occasion of an address on “Atomic Weights.” The 
second American and the only American chemist to receive the Nobel 
prize, that of 1914 awarded in 1915, he was deterred by war conditions 
from visiting Sweden at the time, and when later, in 1922, he went to 
Europe with the intention of delivering the Nobel address, the critical 
illness of his older son, who accompanied him, again interfered with 
his visit to Scandinavia. At this time he was given the LeBlanc and 
Lavoisier medals of the Société Chimique de France. The Franklin 
medal was awarded by the Franklin Institute in 1916 and he was 
made an Officer of the French Legion of Honor in 1925. 

Besides holding membership in various American scientific societies 
he was a Vice President of the Eighth International Congress of Ap- 
plied Chemistry in 1912, President of the American Chemical Society 
in 1914, of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1917, of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences in 1919-21, 
and was to serve as Honorary Chairman of the September, 1928, 
meeting of the American Chemical Society. Honorary memberships 
in the Royal Institution of Great Britain, the Chemists Club of New 
York, the Harvey Society, the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and the 
French Chemical Society were received in that order. He was Foreign 
Member of the Swedish Academy of Sciences, the Royal Italian Acad- 
emy, the Royal Society (London), and the Danish Royal Academy, 
and Corresponding Member of the Prussian Academy of Sciences, 
the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, the Royal Academy of 
Sciences of Bologna and the French Academy of Sciences. 

In 1908 he was appointed Lecturer in the Lowell Institute and gave 
a series of lectures on “The Atomic Theory.” He was a member of 
the National Research Council from the time of its organization 
throughout the War, and during the War was Consulting Chemist 
under the War Department. Since 1902 he had been a Research 
Associate of the Carnegie Institution. 

It is seldom that an endowed professorship is named for a person 
then living, but in 1925 Richards’s friends were delighted by the an- 
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nouncement that Thomas W. Lamont, ’92, in memory of his brother, 
Hammond Lamont, ’86, had established at Harvard the Theodore 
William Richards Professorship of Chemistry. 

Genial and social in his inclinations and with a whimsical sense of 
humor, Richards was a welcome addition to any gathering, for his 
interests included practically every form of human activity, especially 
art and music. His artistic inheritance might well have been devel- 
oped as his vocation. As a youngster he planned to follow in his 
father’s footsteps, and always obtained enjoyment from exercising his 
ability to sketch and paint. One of the most interesting sights in the 
Gibbs Laboratory was a marine picture which was the joint produc- 
tion of father and son. He was particularly warmhearted and generous 
towards his friends. No trouble was too much for him to take in their 
interests and no pleasure greater than his at their success. ‘To me the 
thirty-five years of close association with Richards as his pupil, 
colleague and friend will always be one of the greatest privileges of 
my life. 

Although never an athlete in a strict sense, he was fond of various 
outdoor sports. He was especially interested in yachting, and for 
many years as a young man spent a portion of his summers on his 
cruising yawl. At one time he was a good tennis player and was one 
of the earlier devotees of golf in America. The latter pastime he never 
gave up. 

In 1896 Richards was married to Miss Miriam Stuart Thayer, 
daughter of Professor Joseph Henry Thayer, ’50, of the Harvard 
Divinity School. Of the three children, Grace Thayer is the wife of 
Professor James B. Conant, ’14; William Theodore, ’21, has inherited 
his father’s scientific tastes and is Assistant Professor of Chemistry 
at Princeton University; while Greenough Thayer, ’27, is a student of 
architecture. There are two grandchildren, James Richards Conant 
and Theodore Richards Conant. 

It would be hard to decide which was the greater, his devotion to 
his family, to the University or to science, but it is certain that no one 
could have been more forgetful of self in the interest of any one of 
them. His creed with relation to the last one of the three has been 
left in his own words, and is typical of his desire to give faithful 
service: 

“First and foremost I should emphasize the overwhelming im- 
portance of perfect sincerity and truth; one must purge one’s self of 
the very human tendency to look only at the favorable aspects of his 
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work, and be ever on the lookout for self-deception (which may be 
quite unintentional). Next, one should never be content with a con- 
ventional experimental method or scientific point of view;— one 
should be open-minded as to the possibility that the procedure or 
hypothesis may be incomplete. Each step should be questioned, and 
each possibility of improvement realized. And then, patience, pa- 
tience! Only by unremitting, persistent labour can a lasting outcome 
be reached.” 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


TENDENCY to philosophize is likely to manifest itself in men 
<A who are entering on middle age. Consequently the autobiogra- 
phies in the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Class Reports are interesting as 
Wise and much on account of the philosophic comment that they 
Contrariwise contain as on account of their records of personal activity 
and adventure. This is not to say that the retrospective meditations 
of men who have been out of college twenty-five years are invariably 
distinguished by profound thought or penetrating analysis. But there 
is a considerable amount of wisdom scattered through their autobio- 
graphical pages — and the pages that are the most lacking in wisdom 
are sometimes the most revealing. 

In the newest and thickest volume of the series, the Twenty-fifth 
Anniversary Report of the Class of 1903, the distinguished son of an 
illustrious father offers the following pertinent remarks: ‘‘ When I was 
in College I supposed that life was achievement and that the price of 
achievement was strenuous and disagreeable exertion. Every time I 
overcame my revulsion and mastered a new and often sickening lot of 
facts I passed another course. Every time I nearly passed away on the 
river I thought I had rowed a good race. (It never occurred to me that 
in so doing I might have slowed the boat.) . . . I supposed life was like 
that. Strenuous, muscular, overcoming kind of stuff. But I now think 
it does not matter so much what we accomplish as what we are in our 
daily human relations, and that unless what we call knowledge helps 
us in these it’s not of much account.” 

The “strenuous, muscular, overcoming” conception of life is less 
strongly emphasized for young men now than it was twenty-five 
years ago. Early in the century, “the strenuous life” was the favorite 
phrase of Commencement orators seeking to give their auditors the 
keynote to the successful life; in these days the keynote is sounded in 
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less clarion, more dulcet tones, with the expression, “the life of 
service.” As the advocates of strenuosity wearied some of their hearers 
by incessantly urging the importance of being aggressive and the need 
for every man to cultivate the fighting spirit, young men of the present 
generation sometimes attribute mincing insincerity and pious cant 
to the apostles of service. But despite the cynics, whom we have 
always with us, the shift in emphasis from the duty of aggressiveness 
to the obligation of helpfulness marks one of the great advances that 
education has made in the last twenty-five years. Even in athletics 
the coaches have caught the new idea; they spend as much time in 
stimulating the spirit of mutual helpfulness in their pupils as in evok- 
ing the good old fighting spirit. 

Although the member of the class of 1903 whose remarks have been 
quoted has the modern idea, there issues from between the covers of 
another recent Twenty-fifth Anniversary Class Report a shrill ery in 
the unmistakable voice of the barbarous past. “I wish to Heaven 
Harvard would get out of this spirit of losing like a gentleman. I would 
rather see it win like a mucker. I remember the four years I was in 
college, Yale only won in Tiddlywinks. ... Would I go to Harvard, if 
I were to do it over again? No, I wouldn’t. There is something wrong 
when a fellow can’t start out at better than one dollar and a half a 
week after four years at Harvard. I think my boys will probably go 
to Leland Stanford University. They are quite a peppy bunch, and 
they don’t seem to have the gentle knack of losing every game.... 
One great trouble with Harvard is too much Boston. To look at the 
Board of Overseers, the committees of one thing or another, and all 
the rest of what is connected with Harvard, you wouldn’t know that 
there was any United States west of the Mississippi River. In fact, 
you would almost think the Hudson River was its western boundary.” 

In an address delivered last spring at St. Paul’s School President 
Lowell observed that education is measured by the way one thinks 
rather than by what one knows. And certainly wrong-headed conten- 
tiousness is a mark of the uneducated man, whereas a gracious and 
discriminating receptiveness of mind is a mark of the truly educated. 
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THE UNIVERSITY 
THE END OF THE YEAR 
By KENNETH B. MURDOCK, ’16 


In the last number of the GRADUATES’ MAGAzINE a good deal was said, both 
in the article on “The University” and in the editorial “From a Graduate’s 
Harvard-Yale Vindow,” about the scholarship competition between Harvard 
scholarship and Yale. Since that was written, the results of the contest have 
—a, announced, and Harvard has been declared winner by a 
score of 93 to 117. These figures were arrived at by arranging the competitors 
in the order of their merit as determined by the judges, and counting first 
place as one, second place as two, and so on, the team having the fewest points 
being victorious. Harvard took the first and second places, Yale the third, 
fourth, and fifth. Harvard won the next seven positions, except the ninth, and 
the other two Harvard contestants came in sixteenth and twentieth. 

It is quite as obvious now as it was before the competition that its results 
must not be taken as a final measure of the intellectual prowess of Yale stu- 
dents as compared with that of their rivals at Harvard, nor as a sure index of 
the relative quality of the teaching of English at the two universities. None 
the less it is probable that by reading all the competitors’ books, as they will 
have a chance to do, some members of the faculties of Harvard and Yale may 
be able to make enlightening comparisons and discoveries as to the flaws or 
good points in the examination paper used for the competition or in the know- 
ledge of English literature displayed by those who took it. At Harvard, since 
the examination was taken not only by the ten competitors, but by all seniors 
concentrating in English, and since the contestants’ books were graded by 
Harvard standards before being sent to the judges, it is possible to see how 
well the “team” was selected by comparing the grades on the examination 
given to its members with the grades awarded to all the others who were not 
entered in the competition. It appears, in the first place, that the order in 
which the competitors were ranked in the grading by Harvard correctors 
agrees very closely with the order in which the same books were arranged by 
the neutral judges, which seems to show at least that our criteria are not 
merely local. Secondly, the ten men chosen to represent Harvard do seem to 
have fairly represented the best students, measured by grades on the examina- 
tion. Actually if the best ten men had been chosen after all the Harvard grades 
were known, those selected, with but three or four exceptions, would have 
been the same as those who were delegated in advance as members of the 
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team.” There were, of course, a few “dark horses,” who did far better on 
the examination than any one supposed they would, but in general the pro- 
phetic powers of those who picked out the ten men to compete seem to have 


been highly developed. No doubt the same was true at Yale, though there, 
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since only the members of the “team” took the examination, there is no 
means of proof. That the Harvard competitors were well selected is impor- 
tant. It means that a man’s success on a general final examination is not a 
matter of mere cramming or blind chance, but can with some degree of accu- 
racy be related to his whole college record, since the only means of determining 
who was eligible to compete was an examination of the college histories of the 
concentrators in English. If the result of an examination separates the sheep 
from the goats along lines :!ready marked out by the students’ whole records 
at Harvard, that examination may reasonably be held to be, as it should, a 
real measure of ability in a field of study. If good grades in general final exami- 
nations are most often obtained by those who, in individual courses and in 
work with tutors, have shown themselves capable of doing well the various 
tasks assigned them, it is agood omen. It is easy to be skeptical about all ex- 
aminations, to feel that success in a particular course or in a group of courses 
does not necessarily prove real knowledge, or, on the other hand, to suspect 
that the man who in discussion with his tutor shows himself most active 
mentally may not always be the man who knows most or is able to make the 
best use of what he knows. But surely it is heartening to discover that this 
year at least the ten men working in English at Harvard who did best their 
tutorial work and impressed the tutors most were also those who did well in 
courses, where criteria quite different from those used by the tutors are in 
vogue, and that the same individuals were those who were most successful in 
answering the general final examination, a test which certainly calls for other 
kinds of ability than that most often demanded in single courses or in tutorial 
conferences. Probably the man who can excel in all the branches of his work 
and can meet capably at least three different sorts of testing, is better educated 
than the man whose ability is less broadly developed. General examinations 
should reveal a man’s whole achievement in educating himself by various 
means. The fact that the men who competed against Yale were chosen on the 
basis of the success they had had in the various sides of their college work, and 
the fact that the examinations proved the choice to have been good, seem to 
point toward the conclusion that on occasion at least general examinations do 
approach the ideal and come near measuring (so far as anything utterly inde- 
finable can ever be measured!) the student’s “‘ education.” 

The scholarship contest aroused a good deal of popular interest, and seems 
to have been seriously regarded and widely discussed by observers of American 
education and by the commentators of the press. But it will be many years, if 
the time ever comes, before ten victories in scholarship will give to Harvard as 
many columns in the daily press as a single football triumph over Yale. 

Quite naturally, therefore, the question of enlarging the Stadium (there are 
still many classrooms quite large enough to house all who wish to witness 
“brain contests’’) provoked more debate this spring than the terms of the 
competition with Yale or the merits of the questions on the examination paper 
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prepared for that competition. The wooden stands at present used to aug- 








































ment the seating capacity of the Stadium were condemned, and the University 


was forced to decide how best to meet the situation. In some quarters it 
Changes in was felt that the Stadium, with or without the wooden seats, 
the Stadium i too small, and should be replaced or greatly enlarged. Others 
suggested that the Stadium be kept, but that a new structure be built to ac- 
commodate the throngs who wish to see the more important football games, 
Back of the discussion were two contrasted points of view. To some persons it 
seemed desirable to come as near as possible to providing a seat for every one 
who might wish to buy one, while others maintained that athletic contests are 
in no way enhanced in value by being held before 80,000 spectators rather than 
before 50,000. This party held, too, that the University is in no way obligated 
to cater to the taste of all who like to witness the athletic feats of others. 
There is unlimited room for debate on the whole question, but so far as the 
Stadium is concerned the President and Fellows on May 28th settled the 
issue, temporarily at least, by voting that the Director of Athletics be author- 
ized to obtain architects’ sketches for replacing the present wooden stands by 
concrete seats. For the present and probably for some time to come, therefore, 
crowds in the Stadium are likely to be no larger, and admission will continue 
to be limited to those fortunate enough to be entitled to buy seats under the 
rules established by the Athletic Association. The decision of the President 
and Fellows was made after careful investigation of the possibilities and after 
conscientious weighing of the various opinions advanced by the alumni and 
others most concerned. The verdict is likely to be as acceptable as any could 
be in a case involving so many conflicting elements. 

Another project for construction by the University has begun to be realized 
with the starting of work on the new buildings at the Law Schoool. The pre- 
—_—— sent Langdell Hall is to be the nucleus of a new library, in which 
School there is to be ample space for books and every facility for their 
buildings nn . . . . 
use. There are to be cubicles for students, offices for professors, 
quarters for the Dean, Vice-Dean, Librarian, and the staff of the library, 
seminar rooms, lecture halls, and a court room to seat six hundred. In other 
words, Harvard’s law library, probably the greatest in existence, will, when 
the new building is completed a year from this autumn, at last be adequately 
housed, and mechanical facilities needed for the successful carrying out of the 
School’s plans for organized legal research will be provided. Once again, stone 
and mortar are being used at Harvard not for their own sake nor merely in 
order that the physical aspect of the University may be both impressive and 
beautiful, but in order that the work of the institution may be done as effec- 
tively as possible, and with the least inconvenience to its own staff and to the 
others whom it welcomes to make use of the opportunities she offers. 

At the University Library itself, the resignation of William C. Lane, ’81, for 
thirty years its Librarian, means the loss of a loyal and devoted servant. Im- 
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mediately after his graduation, Mr. Lane became superintendent of the cata- 
logue department, and in 1887 he was made Assistant Librarian. Five years 
later he went to the librarianship of the Boston Athenzeum, but in mr. Lane’s 
1898 returned to Harvard to take the office he has this spring re-  *€#824tion 
signed. His term of office covers a long period in which Harvard’s resources in 
books have grown enormously and the whole problem of library administra- 
tion has become immensely more complicated. Through it all Mr. Lane has 
been diligent and tireless in his attention to myriad details. In recent years in 
Widener, as before that in Gore Hall, his experience and training and his 
scrupulous interest in everything that should come within the purview of a 
Librarian have made themselves constantly felt. For many years he has been 
particularly concerned with the Library’s collection of Harvard records and 
other Harvardiana. Many historians and antiquarians have come to him for 
aid, and few of them have failed to profit by his own store of learning and his 
thorough knowledge of the contents of the Harvard University collection in 
the Library. He has written much on the history of Harvard and on biblio- 
graphical topics, proving himself a Librarian who knows not only how to store 
and make accessible the sources of historical information, but also how to make 
good use of those sources himself. The honorary degree of Master of Arts 
awarded to him at Commencement this year is a well-deserved recognition of 
his long usefulness to the Library and of his own work as a scholar. 

From the Library also came this spring one of the most pleasant items of 
recent news. A group of friends of Professor C. N. Greenough, ’98, have given 
to the Library a fund the income of which is to be spent for Additions to 
books, especially English literature of the seventeenth and eight- te Library 
eenth centuries. In each volume thus bought will be inserted a bookplate 
stating that it was provided by “the fund given in honor of Chester Noyes 
Greenough, Dean of Harvard College, 1921-1927.” Professor Greenough’s 
service as Dean of the College deserves to be commemorated; it should not be 
forgotten also that he is a teacher warmly admired by his pupils, a most active 
student of the needs of the Library, and one of those most instrumental in 
bringing about the meeting of some of those needs. His friends could not have 
honored him more appropriately than by giving a fund which will benefit the 
Library to the best interests of which he has devoted so much of his own time 
and energy. 

From the point of view of the Library and of the University as a whole, the 
gift of eighty-eight Shakespeare quartos to Harvard is one of the most impor- 
tant events of recent years. Of extreme rarity, the books are of fundamental 
importance for any great comprehensive collection of English literature de- 
signed for the use of scholars. It would have been difficult, perhaps impossible, 
for Harvard to acquire the quartos by purchase. Few copies come up for sale, 
and those are usually sold at prices quite beyond the reach of a university 
library. Even with this new gift, Harvard still possesses fewer quartos than a 
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few other institutions, but she is now able to boast of a collection which fairly 
challenges comparison with any save the very best. 

The eighty-eight books were given by the family of William A. White, ’63, 
who spent years in building up an extraordinarily rich library of Elizabethan 
works. When he died in 1927, he left a collection recognized as one of the finest 
in the world. Writing in The Saturday Review of Literature recently, an expert 
bibliographer and experienced librarian remarked that Mr. White’s “ thoughts 
all centered about the group of English play writers who were active during 
the last decade of Queen Elizabeth’s reign. As opportunity offered, he bought 
the early editions of the books they wrote, and other books written at the 
same time. He read each book as he got it, and... in the process of time... 
came to know more about the intimacies of that greatest decade in England’s 
literary history than, in all probability, any other student of modern time.” 
And the same writer adds: “It is this fact, that [Mr. White’s] Shakespeare 
quartos are not only a priceless possession in themselves, but that they are a 
monument to a prosperous business man who was at the same time a perfect 
exemplar of the scholarly life, which makes the gift from his wife and children 
to his Alma Mater so appropriate.” 

More than once in the pages of this MaGazinE comment has been made on 
the desirability of spreading accurate knowledge of Harvard, its purposes, 
Publicity for plans, and achievements, as well as its everyday news. This 
the University needs no argument; had Mr. White’s family, for example, 
known little or nothing of the Harvard Library, and what it exists for, owns, 
and needs, it is not probable that they would have been so generous to it. But 
it is not an easy task to spread knowledge of Harvard. If an undergraduate 
comes into violent collision with the police, he is likely to be given a column in 
the Boston newspapers as an erring “ Harvard student,” and any one who 
wishes to judge the University by such episodes is given all the material he 
needs whenever diligent, and sometimes imaginative, reporters can concoct 
it. But if a new experiment in education is tried, a new building planned, or 
thousands of dollars spent for important books, or men and equipment con- 
tributed to some branch of the public service, all save the more sedate journals 
are apt to overlook the news or to bury it as a tiny item on an inner page. The 
University and groups of alumni do their best to correct the situation and to 
relieve future historians from the temptation to judge it solely as it is revealed 
in the sensational press. There are many official publications — there is the 
University Catalogue, there is the Gazette with its weekly chronicle of Harvard 
events, and all these tell the truth however uninviting they may be as light 
reading. The Alumni Bulletin and the GrapUATES’ MaGaz!NE try to bring to 
graduates some part at least of the story of the day-by-day life and growth of 
Harvard. In the last decade, too, much has been done by the establishment 
of a central office at the University through which “‘ Harvard news” is sent out 
to the press. Now a further step has been taken, and the importance of proper 
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publicity has been recognized by the appointment of a publication agent for 
the University, who is to have charge of the Gazette, the Catalogue, the Alumni 
Directory, the Quinquennial Catalogue, the ve ‘ous pamphlets and announce- 
ments published by the University, and, presumably, of the distribution of 
Harvard news to the daily papers. To this new office Mr. David W. Bailey, ’21, 
has been chosen. In college an editor of the Crimson, and since graduation a 
member of the staff of a Boston newspaper, he should be able to bring with him 
just the equipment he will need for the arduous task of trying to make the real 
Harvard as well and as widely known as the Harvard of the conventional 
moving picture or the sensational news story. To have all the University’s 
official publications issued under centralized control will help those who con- 
stantly depend on them for information, and Mr. Bailey’s work seems certain 
to prove valuable also for those whose only source of knowledge about Harvard 
is such “ Harvard news” as finds its way into general circulation. 

A new appointment of special interest also is that of Robert S. Hillyer, 17, 
as Assistant Professor of English. He is no stranger here, and has taught 
English at Harvard for most of the time since his graduation. Mr. Hillyer’s 
Next September he comes back to the University from Trinity #PPointment 
College, Hartford, where he has been a member of the Department of English 
for two years. He will give English 5, the advanced course in composition 
made famous by Dean Briggs, who taught it for years, and, more recently, by 
“ Copey.”” Mr. Hillyer will also share with Professor Bliss Perry the direction 
of English A, the prescribed course in composition for freshmen. A poet and a 
skillful teacher, Mr. Hillyer will add strength to the Department of English, 
and it augurs well for the future of the teaching of composition at Harvard 
that a man so well equipped is to make it hereafter his special care. Mr. Hillyer 
will also be curator of recent books in the Library, and will have an opportunity 
to improve the present situation of the collection of contemporary books in 
Widener. To buy all the new books as they come out takes much money, and 
some of them, if they are allowed in general circulation, are quickly read to 
pieces. On the other hand, if they are not bought, any effective teaching of 
contemporary literature becomes impossible, and sooner or later the time will 
come when literary historians will find the Library woefully lacking in the 
material they need. Had the Library a century or more ago bought and kept 
all the new books, it would not have been necessary to spend large sums in the 
twentieth century to fill up the gaps in the shelves of older books. A university 
library must build always for the future; if it is to do so intelligently, it cannot 
neglect books of the present. In his curatorship Mr. Hillyer should be able to 
provide, from his knowledge of books and writers of the moment and his 
familiarity with the needs of readers and scholars, just the sort of counsel and 
guidance most in demand in order that the twentieth century may be given 
the space it deserves in the stacks of the Harvard College Library. 
Commencement has come and gone; the Summer School has flourished once 
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more; new appointments for the coming year have been made; the new An- 
nouncement of Courses is out, and Harvard once more looks toward a new 
college year. The details of all this are sufficiently recorded elsewhere, and, 
perhaps, if the summer is to be a period when there is time to think, it is not 
amiss to give a little space, not to news of the moment, but to some of the 
events or problems of the past season which are worth thinking over. 

For one thing, there is the “ reading period”’ plan, first used in 1927-28, and 
already written of in this Macazrng. Now that two “reading periods” have 
acl ail been conducted, and now that there has been time to collect the 
the ‘‘reading opinions of those interested, a retrospect is a propos. In general 
moe, there seems to be no doubt that the plan has worked well. Pessi- 
mists who saw visions of most students misusing the “reading period,” and 
coming to grief as a result, have been confuted; a glance at the crowded Read- 
ing Room in Widener at any time during the past January or May was enough 
to show the most timorous how ungrounded were their fears lest students, re- 
lieved of class work in order to read, would desert Cambridge in search of idle- 
ness. Dean Hanford reported after the first “ reading period,” that the results 
of the midyear examinations were better than last year when the new system 
was not in use. There was an increase of slightly over two per cent in honor 
grades, an increase of one per cent in satisfactory grades, and three per cent 
decrease in grades below C. The Dean wrote also: “ A cursory investigation of 
records in the College Office .. . indicates that a larger number of students 
whose previous records had not risen above a low C average were able to make 
at least one honor grade in a reading period course. ... The greatest good 
was perhaps derived by the honor men and those with a high C average.” 
In one course “* the A men all did better on the reading period proportion of the 
[examination] paper than on the regular work. Of the men who made B in the 
course fifty-five per cent did better on the reading period assignment and forty- 
five per cent did about equally well. Of the students who obtained a grade of C 
in the course, it would appear that seventy-five per cent lost nothing by reason 
of the reading period, while twenty-five per cent did more poorly.” If these 
figures are to be considered as evidence as to what is to be expected in future, 
the “‘reading period” plan seems to be destined to succeed. 

Of course there were defects in the scheme. In some courses too much read- 
ing was assigned; in a few, too little. In other courses scant option was offered 
as to the reading to be done, so that the students complained justly that the 
period did not stimulate independent work in part dictated by their own tastes, 
but simply continued the formal prescribed work without class meetings. 
Again, in some departments instructors in courses required reading, quite 
neglecting the fact that students were also asked during the “ reading period” 
to do work assigned by the tutors. Here and there a familiar college character 
ran true to type, and after the manner of his kind postponed his reading until 
the last moment, with the usual disastrous result. 
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Probably such defects as there were in the plan can easily be rectified, except 
of course for those which arise from the failure of a few students to work to the 
best of their ability (and neither the “reading period” nor any other educa- 
tional experiment can fairly be criticized because a few undergraduates do not 
use it properly). The Faculty has heard discussion and criticism of the “ read- 
ing periods”; in most departments there have been meetings to discover errors 
in the methods employed this year and to agree on improvements for next. 
Indeed, one of the useful by-products of the whole affair seems to have been 
its stimulation of discussion by both teachers and students. From this have 
come here and there conclusions not only about the “reading periods,” but 
about other elements in the educational scheme of things. 

The tutorial system in connection with all this proved itself useful in a way 
not always thought of as one of its reasons for being. In many departments it 
was discovered that the opinions of undergraduates could be obtained imme- 
diately and accurately through the tutors. Such opinions were essential to any 
candid examination of the subject, and any one who thought about it must 
have realized that without the tutors it would have been difficult and perhaps 
impossible to learn what the students really thought. Every one who teaches 
knows that to extract criticisms of what he gives and the way in which he 
gives it is a weary task. Undergraduates are shy and, not unnaturally, wary 
when it comes to telling an instructor frankly whether they like or dislike his 
course, find the work too much or too little, intelligently or unintelligently as- 
signed. Even if random opinions do come to his ears, they are usually frag- 
mentary and so few as to give an unsafe basis for action. But the tutor is ina 
more privileged position. In the eyes of the student he is not merely the teacher 
of this course or that, but a general adviser, whose business it is to take a view 
of the undergraduate’s whole programme, not part of it. He is one who may be 
expected to hear fully and sympathetically such praise and blame as his ad- 
visees care to bestow upon individual courses or upon the whole educational 
scheme under which they work. And when they offer praise or blame, the 
tutor in individual conferences with them has a far better chance than the 
teacher of a large course to discuss and discover the reasons back of the com- 
ments. To the tutors, therefore, came undergraduate views of the “reading 
period,” some of them contradictory, to be sure, but all useful. From them 
the tutors could form an intelligent judgment of the general student attitude, 
and this, reported to the department concerned, proved often to be the most 
helpful element in considering the problems involved. 

It is perhaps as well that there should have been this added testimony to 
the effectiveness and value of the tutorial system, since this spring brought 
Critics of the forth two critics of that system or of details of its working. The 
tutorial first, from a recent graduate, appeared as a letter in the Alumni 
— Bulletin on the teaching of English at Harvard. ‘Even if the 
tutor has a strong personal love for literature as one of the fine arts,” says its 
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writer, “he has no time to share his enthusiasm with those who come to him 
for direction, no time to arouse in them a taste for beauty, or to show that the 
cultivation of critical standards may help each one to find in his reading some- 
thing that may always give pleasure. Were he to spend the time for these 
things his students would probably fail in the examinations, and in conse- 
quence he would be a poor tutor in the light of present Harvard requirements.” 
The other observer, C. C. Little, ’10, President of the University of Michigan, 
says in an article on “The Relations between Faculty and Students,” printed 
in The Effective College, a very interesting volume published by the Association 
of American Colleges: “If a majority of his pupils do not ‘pass’ the general 
examination given to those who have been tutored ...the tutor will be 
branded as at least a potential failure — he will be looked upon as undesirable. 
... The net result is that the tutor [may become] a glorified form of cramming 
device in order to protect his own record in the eyes of the administration.” 

Various tutors in English were prompt in denying the validity of the first 
comment, maintaining that they at least did “find time” to share their en- 
thusiasm, to try to arouse in students “‘a taste for beauty,” and to encourage 
the cultivation of critical standards as a means of getting pleasure from read- 
ing. Even if these tutors are too optimistic about themselves, it seems to be 
true that the letter in the Bulletin and President Little’s remarks proceed from 
an erroneous premise. The former says flatly that if a tutor’s advisees failed in 
the examinations ‘he would be a poor tutor in the light of present Harvard 
requirements,” and President Little reiterates this in different words, going on 
to argue that, since a tutor’s success is measured by the success of his pupils 
in the general examination, there is danger that he may become a mere “ cram- 
ming device.” But what authority is there for believing that a tutor is judged 
by his skill in preparing men to pass examinations? If he is so judged by stu- 
dents, it makes little difference, since they do not ordinarily choose their own 
tutors. His position would be unchanged even if undergraduates did estimate 
his value by the false standard of the grades attained by his advisees in the 
examinations. At Harvard it has been recognized since the beginning of the 
tutorial system that the tutor’s function is not to “coach” or “cram” for 
examinations, and this principle has been repeatedly stated. In the light of it 
there could not consistently be — and it is safe to say there has not been — 
any impulse to measure the tutor’s fitness for his position by the grades of his 
students. Indeed, a few tutors have incurred official censure because they 
have ceased to be tutors in the Harvard sense in order to become what Presi- 
dent Little calls “cramming devices.” In one of the largest departments at 
Harvard no record is kept of the grades in the general examination obtained by 
men “ prepared”’ by this or that tutor — if any one were curious as to an indi- 
vidual tutor’s “success” from this point of view, he would not find the data he 
needed anywhere in the official records of the department. Much other in- 
formation about tutors is carefully remembered. If a man is well spoken of by 
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many students who seem clearly to have gained from him a love of literature, 
a sound knowledge of it, and an ability intelligently to think about it, it is 
certainly in official circles kept in mind to his credit. If a tutor year after year 
seems to impart no more than an ability to pass examinations, leaving the rest 
of his students’ potentialities unstirred, he is likely to be unfavorably thought 
of. Both President Little and the Bulletin’s commentator on the teaching of 
English assume the existence of a condition which would indeed be dangerous 
if it did exist, but which thus far at Harvard is to be seen as a peril to be 
guarded against rather than as an evil already present. There is little danger 
that the state of things by the critics accepted as actually in force will ever 
come into being at Harvard; it has been too long foreseen as a possible danger 
and against it too many barriers of rule and practice have been built. 


COMMENCEMENT 
Thursday, June 21, 1928 


Academic Exercises 


Although during the week of Com- 
mencement the weather was cold and 
rainy, the sun shone intermittently on 

Day. The academic 
held as usual in 


Commencement 
exercises were Sever 
Quadrangle. 

President Lowell and the University 
marshal, Dr. John Warren, ’96, led the 
academic procession. Following them 
came the Fellows of Harvard College, the 
Board of Overseers, Governor Fuller and 
his staff, representatives of the Army and 
the Navy, other distinguished guests, the 
members of the teaching and administra- 
tive staffs of the University, and the 
alumni in order of seniority. 

Sheriff Fairbairn of Middlesex County 
called the company to order; it was the 
twenty-ninth successive commencement 
at Harvard at which he had officiated. 
Professor Edward C. Moore offered 
prayer, and the Glee Club sang. Carroll 
H. Jones, Jr., of Evanston, Ill., delivered 
the Latin Oration; Thomas H. Eliot 
of Cambridge spoke on “Harvard De- 


mocracy,” Lombard C. Jones, 2d, of 
Sandwich, on “This Education,” and 
Adolf F. Keel of Milwaukee, Wis., on 
“* Newspapers and Censorship.” 

President Lowell conferred 1887 de- 
grees, the largest number ever awarded in 
the history of the University. They were 
as follows: 


TEE a Grae sb asicvaoekenaie enters 506 
IORGUGIOE GE SCIBNOEG .cncc ccc csspecenecseves 152 
PRECIO IRIS 6 4.)5:4.4.8 6.06105: 062.05. cene nee 1 
ROR INE a iin dich x eieowaliwsienacdeeis 216 
Doctor of Philosophy ........cccescscsece 54 
Engineering School: 

PRCHGIOE GF HCIONOE 5k cc svc ceceececerccus 42 

EE IR sins soe cesenesaneevae 43 

PIGEGOR ON SCINOG soos 055.0 vives ca cesseens 2 
PORUEE OP PEORIION 6.0 0.0 62030 Se eins de ciceisiee 49 
Doctor of Education. ........csccccceseces 5 
Master of Science in Zodlogy............... 3 
Doctor of Science in Applied Biology........ 5 
EE INO ooo 5.5 0-0-4 6s sviseieiediwaceee 2 
Master in Architecture... ...........0s000. 10 
Master in Landscape Architecture........... 14 
Master of Business Administration.......... 237 
Doctor of Commercial Science. ...........++ 1 
DUE OE TIEN 5 564.5: ciaeeniec-eessaiweieele 129 
Doctor of Dental Medicine................ 46 
Master of Public Health:........0000ssseeee 4 
Doctor of Public Health. .............0000 1 
ACHPION GE UAWEs. «6.5 oe sinec.cas cos ssiesvtess 347 
ee DS Teer eee 3 
Doctor of the Science of Jurisprudence....... ll 
Bachelor of the Science of Theology......... 2 
DOCGr GF PNSOIOEG <6. cc0'seecseccoenceas o & 
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TTigh Honor Men 


The following received degrees with 
high distinction: A.B. Summa cum laude: 
Edgar M. Hoover, Jr., Wladimir S. Seidel, 
Israel S. Stamm. 

S.B. 
Sharpe. 

M.B.A. with Distinction: Norman A. 
Bauer (Univ. of Rochester), William A. 
Borden (Cornell Univ.), Frank C. Carter 
(Univ. of Texas), Sylvan C. 
(Univ. of California), Miles J. Cruick- 
shank (Stanford William B. 
Greenman, Jr. (Vale Univ.), George M. 
Hopfenbeck (Univ. of Utah), Robert V. 5. 
Horton (Cornell Univ.), Maleolm — L. 
McElroy, °23, Kenneth J. Morrow (Stan- 


Summa cum laude: Russell T. 


Coleman 


Univ.), 


ford Univ.), Willis B. Pipkin (Univ. of 


North Carolina), John M. Rae (Unir. 
of Wisconsin), Frederick IL. Schroeder 
(Cornell Univ.), Richard Hf. Somers (U.S. 
Military Academy), James T. Watson, 
Jr. (Carleton Coll). 

D.M.D. Cum laude: Robert S. Wesson. 

M.D. Magna cum laude: Myles P. 
Baker, °22; John T. Edsall, ’23; Perry C. 
Baird, Jr. (Univ. of Texas), in Physiology . 

LL.B. laude: Erwin N. 
Griswold (Oberlin Coll.). 


Sumna cum 


Honorary Degrees 
Honorary Degrees were conferred by 
President Lowell in the following words: 


Doctors of Laws: 
ALFRED Foremost among 
head masters of American endowed schools. Great 


Ernest STEARNS: 
principal of a great academy. 

Herpert Putnam: Head of the Library of 
Congress, under whose hand it has become one of 
the chief ornaments of the Nation. 

GeorGe WicGLeswortn: Sixth in an unbroken 
line of Harvard men, who in College were high 
scholars and in private station have devoted their 
lives to the public good. A rare spirit and a great 
gentleman. 

Ernest Martin Tlopkins: President of Dart- 
mouth guidance it has 
grown in fame and been impressed by his own strik- 


College, under whose 
ing personality. 

Harry Avcustus Garriecp: Scholar, public ad- 
ministrator in the strain of war, for a score of 
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years the strong, vigorous, and judicious Presi- 
dent of Williams College. 

Dwiaur Wuirney Morrow: Who in our rela- 
tions with Mexico has brought out of confusion 
clarity, out of suspicion confidence, out of fric 
tion peace. 


Doctors of Science: 

George Ricuarps Minor: A medical explorer, 
who has abolished a fatal malady, and opened a 
road for more recovery. 

Davipo Linn” Epsauu: Medical 
School; in the progress of medical education in 


Dean of our 
America, the leader, 


Masters of Arts: 

Witutam Cooiiner Lane: Librarian of Harvard 
for thirty years, to whom scholars are grateful for 
the accessibility of its vast collections. 

Bronson Murray Currina: Who has made his 
home in New Mexico and carried on in the press 
there a courageous political warfare.! 


Alumni Exercises 


After the luncheon the Chief Marshal, 
S. Huntington Wolcott, ’03, led the pro- 
kK. Rand’ 


1The Latin versions, by Professor E. 
are as follows: 

AurrepumM Ernestum Srearns: inter scholarum 
Americanarum privatim= instructarum = magistros 
primum, praeclarae Academiae praeclarum  prin- 
cipem, Legum Doctorem, 

Hereertum Purnam: Bibliothecae Congression- 
ali praepositum, quae in illius manu inter maxima 
ornamenta patriae evasit, Legum Doctorem. 

Georaiem Wica teswortn: Harvardianorum 
virorum qui et discipuli doctrina eminuerunt et 
cives privati publicae utilitati se Lotos cuncti dede- 
runt perpetui ordinis sextum, raram animam, ho- 
minem vere patricium, Legum Doctorem, 

Ernestum Martinum Hopkins: Collegii Dart- 
mouth praesidem, qui suam vim in ea impressit, 
Legum Doctorem. 

Hennicum Aucustum GARFIELD: urium doc- 
tum, bello urgente res publicas administrantem, 
per XX annos Collegii Williams praesidem fortem, 
alacrem, prudentem, Legum Doctorem. 

Dwicur Wuirney Morrow: qui in negotiis 
nostris Mexicanis e confusione rerum claritatem, e 
suspicione fidem, e contentionibus pacem produxit, 
Legum Doctorem. 

Grorcium Ricuarps Minor: in medicina ex- 
ploratorem, qui morbo mortifero exstineto viam 
ad maiora indaganda aperuit, Scientizae Doctorem. 

Davin Linn Epsauy: Scholae Medicae nostrae 
decanum, eorum qui artem medicinae docendae 
promovent Americanorum ducem, Scientiae Doc- 
torum. 

Guuietmum Coo.uipce Lane: per XXX annos 
Harvardianorum pate- 
factam esse ingentem eorum copiam viri docti 
grate debent, Artium Magistrum. 

Bronson Murray Courtine: qui domicilio in 
civitate Novomexicana facto bellum de 
publicis in libellis eius diurnis fortiter gessit. 
Artium Magistrum. 


librorum custodem, cui 


rebus 
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cession to the Sever Quadrangle, where 
Langdon P. Marvin, ’98, president of the 
Alumni Association, called the meeting 
to order and introduced the speakers. 
Governor Fuller brought the greetings of 
the 
President 


of Massachusetts. 
Mr. 


Marvin as one who “has not only rebuilt 


Commonwealth 
Lowell, introduced by 
and extended Harvard in bricks and stone 
and mortar in a most amazing way, but 
has also remodeled and extended her edu- 
cational system on foundations even more 
enduring,” spoke as follows: 

Your president says that I have built 
some things. I have not built anything. 
It is you, the alumni, and other friends, 
who have built them. We meet here every 
year, stand up and say that our aims are 
purely spiritual, but here is the list of gifts 
for the year. [Laughter.] I do not wish to 
imply that there is an equivalent in dollars 
for the spiritual advance of the University, 
but the two things are not wholly uncon- 
nected. A famous American patriot said, 
“Put your trust in God, my boys, but keep 
your powder dry.” So I say, “Carry on 
your spiritual aims, but collect while you 
can.” The collecting is not done by me, 
but by other people, and therefore it is 
done well. 

The gifts exceeding $5000 apiece are 


as follows: 


George R. Agassiz Research Fel- 

lowship in Astronomy........... $25,000.00 
George R. Agassiz Research Fel- 

lowship in Oceanography... .... 25,000.00 
Anonymous — Alpheus Hyatt Pur- 

chasing Fund for works of art, 106,000.00 
Anonymous — Margaret Weyer- 

hauser Jewett Memorial  Fel- 

lowship, and James Richard 

Jewett Publication Fund, both 

in the Semitic Department ~ 50,000.00 
Anonymous — The Charles Storer 

Storrow Memorial Fund for 

DUNO ois a -aais odo oe oa0 weve 25,000.00 
George F. Baker Part of his 

gift for the endowment of the 

Business School...............4. 258,529 .93 
Estate of Edmund Dana Barbour 

—general purposes of the Uni- 

WIM i ckcsc'ok Onda k Oke Ras 111,133.00 


Estate of Edmund Dana Barbour 
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—to promote medical 
tion in China..... 
Thomas Barbour —alterations and 
repairs in Museum of Compara- 
tive Zotlogy............ ibe en es 
Estate of Charles Bigelow — for 
the “Charles Bigelow Fund” 


Estate of Charles M. Cabot — for 
the Business School. ............ 
Estate of Mrs. Deloraine P. Corey 


—to establish the Arthur Delor- 
aine Corey Fellowship in Class- 
ical Archeology eee a eee oe 
Mrs. Charles Stebbins Fairchild — 
The Charles Stebbins Fairchild 
Professorship of Law..... 
Mrs. Charles Stebbins Fairchild 
—to establish “The Sidney 
Thompson — Fairchild — Scholar- 
ships” in the Law School........ 
Estate of Charles A. Dewey - 
Charles A. Dewey Fund for the 
Medical School eoeeeeeresreseseee 
Estate of Charles A. Dewey — for 
the work of the Phillips Brooks 
House . 
Estate of William G. Farlow — for 
the John S. Farlow Memorial 
Fund for the Farlow Herbarium. . 
Estate of Augustus Coe Gurnee — 


general purposes of the Uni- 
Pe rer SON TIC, Coe 
The Harvard Fund: Additional..... 
The Harvard War Memorial 
Fund: Additional. ...........+6+ 


Mrs. Horatio Appleton Lamb — to 
establish “The Horatio Apple- 
ton Lamb Fund” for music...... 

Law School Endowment — Gen- 
eral Education Board. . 

Law School Endowment - 
gifts less than $25,000. a 

Estate of Miss Nina Lea —‘‘The 
Henry Charles Lea Professor- 
ship of History” 


Sundry 


Lucius N.  Littauer — Additional 
for “The Nathan Littauer Pro- 


fessorship of Jewish Literature 
anid PHIOSOPhY ” osiscecccscessss 
Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKin- 
lock — Additional for the George 
A. McKinlock, Jr., Dormitory .... 
National Electric Light Associa- 
ticn —for public utility 
agement in the Business School... 
Estate of Albert Norton Parlin — 
to establish ‘The Frederick E. 
Parlin Fund” for scholarships. .. . 


man- 


The Rockefeller Foundation — for 
the School of Public Health ...... 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 


Memorial —for research in so- 
cial science eee eres seesreersseere 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial — for research in in- 


dustrial psychology and efficiency 
in the Business School.......... 
The Laura Spelman Rockefeller 


$4,976 67 


35,000.00 


77,301.97 


31,185.45 


25,000.00 


199,908 .64 


50,000.00 


17,000.00 

10,000. 
100,000. 
400,000.00 
182,374.27 


394,964.50 


25,000.00 
372,413.80 


264,111.35 


150,000.00 


156,121.86 


91,087.92 
30,000.00 


25,000.00 


.00 


66,239.19 
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Memorial —for cataloguing the 
library of the Business School 
Estate of Mrs. Isaac Lothrop Rog- 


$25,000.00 


ers—to establish “The Isaac 

Lothrop Rogers Fund” for 

scholarships...........-. 76,616.67 
Estate of Mrs. Isaac Lothrop Rog- 

ers—to establish “The Eliza- 

beth Clarke Rogers Fund” for 


medical research...........-. 100,000.00 

Estate of Charles S. Sargent — for 
the Arboretum.......... : 

The Charles Sprague Sargent Me- 
morial Fund of the endowment 
of the Arboretum: 


30,000.00 


John S. Ames......... $25,000.00 
Mrs. Louis A. Froth- 
ingham........ . 25,000.00 
Mrs. J. Montgomery 
BOG ve xuseavecnsee 25,000.00 
Sundry gifts less than 
ea 402,154.82 *477,154.82 
Estate of Mrs. Thomas J. Stearns 
—for the Huntington Cancer 
OSS PES Ee PLE : 50,000.00 
Estate of Artemas Ward — Addi- 


tional, for the General Artemas 
Ward Memorial Fund... . mn 
Estate of Mrs. William J. Wright 


— for medical research. ... 


350,000.00 


26,067.05 


William Ziegler, Jr. — Additional, 
for “The William Ziegler Me- 
morial Endowment for Teach- 


ing and Research in Interna- 





tional Relationships,” in the 

Business School... ......06.sc0< 50,000.00 
Sundry gifts less than $25,000...... __851,848.96 

NR iinkn dda wicrdneneesass%ee 2 
Also, there is deposited for the 


University in the American 
Trust Co. by “Alumnus Aqua- 


ticus” 100,000.00 


the First 

DNL. caivcedsncneensecs 
(Both for a new swimming pool. 

*The whole endowment of 1,000,000 for the 
Arboretum has been subscribed. 


250,000.00 


I want to speak of a very magnificent 
gift from the wife and children of the late 
William A. White, who made an ex- 
traordinary Shakspearean collection. The 
quartos in that collection are valued at 
$417,000. They have been given to us 
within a few days by his wife and children, 
and are now in the library. 

It is customary to refer here only to 
gifts actually received, but I want to men- 
tion a thing which seems to me of great 
importance and interest. As some of you 
know, we have at Harvard the materials 
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for extraordinary work in the biological 
sciences. We have sought to bring them 
together so as to be of the maximum ef- 
ficiency, for hitherto they have been some- 
what scattered, and there are gaps be- 
tween them to be filled. You may have 
seen some articles in the Bulletin on this 
subject, pointing out the need of a fund, 
a sufficient fund to bring those parts to- 
gether, to fill up gaps, and to expand the 
work. If we could do that, we should have 
one of the greatest biological institutions 
in the world. 

We made a calculation of what it 
would cost to make a good start, drawing 
the parts together, and filling the essential 
gaps. We found that $6,000,000 would 
do it. This may sound like a very large 
sum; but the General Education Board 
has voted to give us half of it, and, gentle- 
men, sometime we must get the other half. 
But, in the meanwhile, they have been ex- 
tremely considerate in their gift. Know- 
ing the first need to be an appropriate 
building in which all these things could 
be housed close to the scientific center of 
the University, they have said that we 
could use the first $2,000,000 at once for 
erecting such a building, unless, as they 
said, somebody, alumnus or other, would 
like to give that building, in which case 
their fund could be used for the endow- 
ment. 

Now gentlemen, what does this all 
mean? IJ have read you these figures. The 
actual gifts, including those books, run to 
over $6,000,000. What does it mean? 
What does it imply? Are we here as a 
sponge to absorb these donations? No, we 
are here, holders of a great trust; and 
when I look at the immensity of this insti- 
tution, when I looked this morning on 
that row of deans presenting their students 
in the various schools, when I walk among 
our buildings and see their size, when I 
look at the treasurer’s report and see the 
amount of money that we are expending 
— I almost shudder. What does it mean? 
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It means that we have the most serious 
trust imposed upon us that has perhaps 
ever been laid upon any one. It means that 
we are here for a purpose, that we have no 
business to be here unless every cent of 
this money is expended for the welfare of 
our country and of mankind and expended 
with the greatest possible effect. 

We are not here for display. If you see 
a handsome building opposite, it was not 
built in order that we may glory in its 
architecture, but because we believe that 
the sesthetic and the moral effect of good 
architecture is better than bad. If we 
have received these large gifts, it is in or- 
der that we may do good with them; and 
if our endowments are over $80,000,000 
at the present time, it means that we have 
a tremendous responsibility to make that 
worth while. 

You have no idea what proportion of 
that sum is now used for research. I tried 
to make a calculation some time ago, in the 
very roughest way, by taking those de- 
partments of the University which were 
used more for research than for teaching, 
and seeing what the expenditure upon 
them was, and I found that it amounted 
to the income on about $30,000,000. Asa 
matter of fact, that is less than the real 
amount because there were not included 
many expenses both for teaching and re- 
search. Therefore the real total is no 
doubt larger. Probably half of our funds 
are expended in research. 

What do we mean by research? Do we 
mean that some professor sits in a labora- 
tory, playing with chemicals, for example, 
and finds out something which does no 
particular good? The advance of our 
civilization, the increase in the control 
over the forces of nature which lifts us 
above want and therefore enables us to 
live a higher and better life — all that is 
due to research. We know that the great 
industrial institutions of this country ex- 
pend enormous amounts of money in re- 
search. They are spending it, for the most 
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part, in order that they may improve their 
service to the public. 

We are expending it primarily that we 
may improve the knowledge of mankind, 
that we may search out those things which 
lead not directly, but indirectly, to the 
betterment of mankind. 

A man works long in his laboratory and 
then, having been a recluse examining mi- 
nute objects under a microscope, he sud- 
denly produces something, and the name 
of Pasteur is known all over the world. A 
man labors hard — in his laboratory, and 
in his hospital -— and then George Minot’s 
name is also known all over the world. 
Probably we have all seen friends fade 
away under a disease which he has now 
abolished, forever, from mankind. 

Research goes forward and is like the 
planting of seed. The seed is scattered 
upon the ground and perhaps only one in 
five yields fruit; yet that is abundantly 
worth while. But, there is little need to- 
day of extolling the value of research. 
Everybody admits it and much money has 
been given to it. We believe here that two 
things must go hand in hand; that research 
and teaching must go together; that we 
must not only do the research, but must 
stimulate the men who will do the research 
work in the next generation; and there- 
fore it is that we must be teaching, and 
inspiring, and drawing men upwards to 
make the next generation fit for carrying 
on the work done in this field, and for do- 
ing it better than it has ever been done be- 
fore. 

That is what the University is living 
for, and the thing in which people will be 
interested in the years to come. If this 
institution were to end when you and I 
are dead, it would not be worth while. 
The care and labor and gifts that are ex- 
pended upon the University by its friends 
are for the good that they will do which 
they will never see; done by men yet un- 
born, whose faces we shall never see, but 
who will look back, we hope, to the gener- 
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ation of men here present, as we look back 
to the old gift of John Harvard. 

President Hopkins of Dartmouth spoke 
on the responsibility of the colleges to 
keep alive the habit of reflective thought, 
and Dr. Stearns of Andover on the re- 
sponsibility of the schools to see that the 
right habits are formed and the right ideals 
created among their students. Ambassa- 
dor Morrow spoke in part as follows: 

You can find anything you look for in 
Mexico, as you can here. It is a strange 
blend of Spanish and Aztec civilizations, 
tempered and modified by some three 
hundred or four hundred years of Ameri- 
can life together. You can find any climate 
that you want. You can find the hot sea 
coast or the high plateau. One man asked 
me to-day if you had to have a lot of elec- 
tric fans in Mexico City. The main trou- 
ble is that there are no furnaces in the 
houses and you have to have electric heat- 
ers in order to keep warm in the evening. 

You can find tragedy and _ suffering 
there. Of course, from 1910 to 1920, dur- 
ing the period of the revolution and fre- 
quent changes in government, there was 
a great deal of destruction. You can see a 
ruined hacienda and believe that nothing 
but tragedy has followed in the wake of 
that revolution. Or you can go to one of 
the new communities that the Indians 
have been put on, and you will find them 
working, willingly and happily, and with 
a new spirit, and you can think that no- 
thing but good has come out of the revolu- 
tion. 

The danger, of course, is in generaliz- 
ing through too few samples, because 
there, as here, you can find what you look 
for, — music and gaiety and happiness 
and simpleness and generosity, or despair 
and tragedy and suffering and idleness. 

I wish that Mrs. Morrow could speak 
for me for a few moments because she has 
several times taken me to a lovely spot 
in the Chapultepec gardens, which some 
of you may have seen. You go down that 
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broad Paseo, a street perhaps twice as 
wide as any street in Washington, a street 
that you have to go to Paris to find a 
counterpart of. You go down to Chapulte- 
pec Castle, and they say that on that hill 
there was a royal residence before Cortez 
came, and certainly, in that house, as fine 
a place as any head of the nation could 
want to live in, —in that house the ill- 
fated son of the Hapsburgs stopped for a 
time before he went out to a gallant death 
in a bad cause. 

You go into Chapultepec Park. You 
step out of your car when you get to a 
little narrow way, and you see that the 
name of it is the Way of Philosophy. It 
is a narrow path and a long one. You 
cannot take your motor car down it. The 
trees are very tall and they seem taller be- 
cause the way is narrow. You walk down 
that path until it widens out a little be- 
cause it has met the Way of Poetry, and 
there, where Philosophy and Poetry meet, 
you find a little out-of-door reading room; 
no library, no card catalogue, but some 
books, and the trees, and some people 
reading —Indians and Spaniards and 
Mexicans — and the books on the shelves 
are all books whose names you have known 
before, Spanish translations of Plato and 
Euripides and Sophocles and, of course, 
Shakespeare and ‘‘ Don Quixote.” 

Around that little outdoor library, in 
tiles which the Mexicans do so beautifully, 
is the life of Don Quixote, and on the 
floor are the main events in the life of 
Cervantes. You will see an Indian boy 
reading the life of Don Quixote, the tragic 
life of a man from the country which has 
been so inextricably mixed up with the life 
of Mexico, the tragic life of a man who 
took the world as he found it, and traveled 
through life, a mad life, with Sancho 
Panza; and you go away realizing again 
that you can find what you look for in 
Mexico. 

Now if that be true, what should you 
look for? What ought you to look for? 
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One of the boys this morning spoke of 
democracy and of tolerance. I hoped that 
he might go on and tell us what he meant 
by tolerance. Perhaps if Lord Acton had 
lived and had written the History of 
Freedom that he devoted so much of his 
life to studying, perhaps we might have 
known what tolerance is. 

It seems to me, and it seems to me more 
now than it did a year ago, that tolerance 
can be either a negative or a positive thing. 
If it is a negative thing, it means a putting 
up with that thing that we have to stand 
and, of course, that kind of tolerance is 
rather a hateful thing. Or tolerance can 
be a positive thing. It can mean a reach- 
ing out for that thing that we like and 
that thing that we ought to like. 

Every now and then you hear some one 
say that the way to get along with the 
other nations is to recognize that they are 
different from you, and try to study their 
differences. I wonder if that is really so. 
I wonder if it is not rather the truth that 
the way to get on with the other man, or 
the other group, or the other nation, is to 
realize that, in the fundamental things of 
life, they are very much like you, and give 
them that respect and affection that is 
their due, because of their likeness to you. 

You cannot go to Mexico, or any other 
of our neighboring countries, without real- 
izing how much they are like us. They 
have a stirring national anthem in Mexico. 
They rise and stand uncovered when that 
national anthem is played. They have as 
much pride in their country as we have in 
ours. They resent, as quickly as we do, 
anything that seems like an indignity upon 
that country, or a slight upon their sover- 
eig ity. 

Perhaps I have said too much, but I 
cannot say good-by without thanking you 
again for admitting me to your family, to 
your Yard. When President Lowell was 
speaking about the wonderful gifts that 
ae poured into your life, into your lap, 
the wonderful equipment that you have 
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here, the great opportunity which that 
equipment brings, the great trust it im- 
poses upon you, the oldest centre of 
organized education in this country — to 
be sure, in Mexico they have a university 
one hundred years older than yours, and 
had a printing-press one hundred years 
before you did — but when I think of this 
great trust that you have and what a great 
honor it isto be admitted as a simple mem- 
ber of your family, I recall a custom which, 
they tell me, prevailed in the Orient, in 
ancient times. When a man was admitted 
to a new household, he asked a prayer for 
the local gods of that house, of that place. 
And if one from a little “fresh-water” 
college, now presided over by a Harvard 
man, might say a prayer for this new home 
which he has been permitted to enter, and 
for the power to discharge that great re- 
sponsibility and that great trust that 
President Lowell spoke of, I should like to 
leave with you the prayer that closes the 
“‘Phaedrus.”’ “‘May we offer a prayer to 
the gods of this place? May we count only 
the wise to be wealthy. May what we 
have and what we are be at peace one with 
another. May we have only so much gold 
as the sober soldier shall carry away as 
spoil upon his back. Is there aught else?” 

And, if that be a prayer for Harvard, 
perhaps for Amherst I might ask, as Phae- 
drus asked Socrates, so the same prayer is 
for us. For friends should have all things 
in common. 


Directors of Alumni Association 


The balloting for Directors of the 
Alumni Association resulted in the elec- 
tion of 


Everett J. Lake, ’92 
George Whitney, ’07 
William T. Foster, ’01 


Harvard Fund Council 


The balloting for members of the 
Harvard Fund Council resulted in the 


election of 
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Harold S. Vanderbilt, ’07 
S. Huntington Wolcott, ’08 
Russell G. Fessenden, 90 


Election of Overseers 


To fill the places in the Board of Over- 
seers made vacant by the expiration of the 
terms of Charles Allerton Coolidge, ’81, 
William Sydney Thayer, 85, Henry James, 
99, Samuel Smith Drury, ’01, and Ben- 
jamin Loring Young, ’07, and by the 
resignation of David Franklin Houston, 
A.M., ’92, six new members were elected. 
The balloting was as follows: 


*Mark Sullivan, ’00 
*Leverett Saltonstall, ’14 
*Joseph Lee, ’83. .. 
*Homer Gage, ’82 
*Jesse Isidor Straus, 93 
TPhilip Stockton, ’96.. 
PE AWOL OO sania swaies cone ieusenwed 2624 





Samuel Hoar, ’09 SS PE 2464 
Nathaniel Horton Batchelder, ’01......... 2435 
PE EIR RBs i's 6X50 55ew denise enue 2247 
LES & PS | a ae 2185 
Clement Biddle Wood, ’98............... 2124 
John Anderson Sweetser, 11.............. 1724 
Wilson Marcy Powell, 96 Sas aie 1625 
Edward Williams Atkinson, ’81........... 1623 
Nicholas Kelley, '06. eer try ee 1545 


*Elected for six years. tElected for four years, 


The total number of valid ballots cast 
was 7120. 
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Meeting of April 30, 1928 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Smith, Curtis, Moors, Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the fol!owing 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 

From the estate of John A. Estabrooks, $1500 
additional for the use of the Harvard Union, and 
$1500 additional for the general purposes of the 
College. 

From the estate of Le Roy Harvey, $1000, to be 
added to the general endowment fund of the 
College. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 
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To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $65,000 
towards the Harvard War Memorial. 

To Mr. Julius Rosenwald for the gift of $10,000 
for a publication fund in the Law School. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of &5000. 

To Mr. Guerdon S. Holden for the gift of $5000 
for the Department of Mineralogy and Petro- 
graphy. 

To the International Committee for the Study 
of Infantile Paralysis for the gift of $2500. 

To Mr. Gerard Swope for the gift of $2500 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2175 
towards the Peabody Museum explorations. 

To Mr. Randolph C. Grew for the gift of $1510 
and to the Associated Harvard Clubs for the gift 
of $240 for the Lionel de Jersey Harvard Student- 
ship at Emmanuel College. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1500, 

To Mr. Henry S. Morgan for the gift of $1500 
to endow a prize in History and Literature. 

To Messrs. H. Fletcher Brown and Eugene du 
Pont for their gifts of $1000 each for research in 
the Division of Chemistry. 

To the Harvard Woman’s Club of Boston for 
the gift of $1000 to be added to the Loan Fund 
given by the Club, 

To Mr. Edward Mallinckrodt, Jr. for the gift of 
$1000 for the Division of Geology. 

To Mr. Arthur W. Page for the gift of $1000 
for the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. William Byrd for the gift of $500 to- 
wards the fund of “The Friends of the Harvard 
Law School Library.” 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $410 
towards a copy of the portrait of Dr. Henry 
Pickering Walcott by Charles Hopkinson. 

To Mr. Edward W. Forbes for the gift of $400 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign, 

To the Social Science Research Council for the 
gift of $344.94 for the Division of Anthropology. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of %300 
toward the special Research Fellowship in the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To two anonymous friends for the unrestricted 
gifts of $250 each for the Medical School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250. 

To Messrs. Bernard M. Baruch and Robert M. 
Roloson for their gifts of $250 each, 

To Mrs. Etta Barite Reinherz for the gift of 
#250 for the Julian Henry Reinherz Memorial 
Scholarship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $245 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum, 

To Mrs. Murray Anthony Potter for the gift of 
$134 towards the Susan Anthony Potter Prizes. 

To the Harvard Club of New York City for the 
gift of $400 for a scholarship for 1928-29, 

To the New England Federation of Harvard 
Clubs for the gift of $500 for the scholarship for 
1927-28. 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gift of $100 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Somerville for the gift 
of $100 for the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To Mr. Henry H. Stevens for the gift of $230, 
to Messrs. Frank B. Bemis, Henry W. Bliss and 
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Clement S. Houghton for their gifts of $100 each, 
to Professor Pau] J. Sachs for the gift of $50, to 
Mr. Grenville H. Norcross for the gift of $87.50, 
and to Mr. James P. Parmenter for the gift of 
$25 for books for the College Library. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for 
the gift of $125 for the research work of Miss 
Sarah I. Morse. 

To Mr. Erlund Field for the gift of $100 for 
Sophomore Aid. 

To Mr. Nathaniel T. Kidder for the gift of $100 
to be added to the Asa Gray Memorial Fund. 

To Mr. William H, Wheelock for the gift of 
#100 for Student Aid. 

To Mr, Chester D. Pugsley for the gift of $50 
towards the Foreign Graduate Scholarship in the 
Law School. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $25 to- 
wards the Kirkuk Expedition of the Semitic 
Museum. 

To Mr. Philip T. Coolidge for the gift of $25 
to be added to the Jay Bachus Woodworth Grad- 
uate Scholarship Fund, 

To Mr. Louis Curtis, Jr. for the gift of $25 for 
the Department of the Classics. 

To Mr. Malcolm S$. Greenough for the gift of 
$25 for special services in the College Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $2.98 
towards the Kittredge Anniversary Fund. 

To Miss Mary E, Batchelder for the gift of a 
memorial tablet commemorating the occupancy 
of 28 Quincy Street by her grandfather, Emory 
Washburn, Governor of Massachusetts. 


The President reported the receipt of 
a silver porringer inscribed “Ex dono 
Pupillorum 1749” from the estate of the 
late Mary Alice Tufts. 

The following resignations were re- 


ceived and accepted: 


To take effect May 14, 1928: Wilfred Cook 
Saeger, as Editor of the Alumni Directory and the 
Quniquennial Catalogue. To take effect September 
1, 1928: Kent Robertson Van Horn, as Joseph 
Eveleth Scholar; Paul Frederic Saintonge, as Parker 
Fellow. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From May 1 to September 1, 1928: Arthur 
Becket Lamb, Director of the Wolcott Gibbs Me- 
morial Laboratory. For the first half of 1928-29: 
Paul Hazard, Exchange Professor from France. 
For one year from September 1, 1928: Francis 
Welles Hunnewell, Secretary to the Corporation; 
Edward Stanley Emery, Assistant Comptroller; 
Walker Webster Daly, Secretary for Student Em- 
ployment; George Washington Cram, Secretary 
of the Faculty of the Engineering School; Bruce 
Rogers, Printing Adviser to the Press; Philip Hofer, 
Honorary Curator of Books on the Fine Arts; Rus- 
sell Gibson, Instructor in Economie Geology and 
Tutor in the Division of Geology; John Reed Mose- 
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ley, Instructor in Geology and Tutor in the Divi- 
sion of Geology; Albert Edouard Navez, Lecturer 
on Physiology. 

Assistants: Chemistry: Alfred Theodore Blom- 
quist, Schuyler Medlock Christian, Jonathan 
Lutton Hartwell, George Herbert Hitchings, Fer- 
dinand Francis Emanuel Kopecky, Joseph Smith 
Thomas. English: Marston Stevens Balch, Mar- 
tin Koon Bovey, Fredson Thayer Bowers, Leigh- 
ton Brewer, Edward Hooker Dewey, Shirley Wil- 
cox Harvey, George Stuyvesant Jackson, Langley 
Carleton Keyes, John Richard Moore, Hamilton 
Martin Smyser, Celian Ufford. Fine Arts: Robert 
Durant Field. Geology: Horace John Fraser. 
Meteorology and Geology: Paul Abbott Schafer. 
Government: Albert Edward Hindmarsh, James 
Jacob Robbins, John David Larkin, Frank Spen- 
cer Balthis, Jr. History: Paul Perham Cram, 
Sterling Dow, Dana Bennett Durand, Allan 
Evans, Max Gideonse, Mitchell Gratwick, Wilbur 
Kitchener Jordan, James Carroll McDonald, 
Elliott Perkins, Vincent Mary Scramuzza. Gen- 
eral Physiology: Edward Sears Castle. Zodlogy: 
Allyn Jay Waterman. 

Austin Teaching Fellows: Geology: Julian Jay 
Petty. Physiography: John Kyle Gustafson. 
Geology and Paleontology: Robert Thomas Dau- 
bigny Wickenden. Zodlogy: Rufus Earl Bowen, 
Benjamin Randolph Coonfield, Earl Howard Her- 
rick, Harvey Bulfinch Lovell, John Henry Welsh, 
Jr. 

Instructors: Chemistry: Robert Byron Whitney. 
English: Frank Gees Black, James Madison Car- 
penter, Robert Wheaton Coues. German: Samuel 
Hazzard Cross. Government: Arthur Watson 
Bromage. Philosophy: Otto Frederick Kraushaar, 
George Allen Morgan, Jr. French: Lansdon Heb- 
bard Bowen, Willis Herbert Bowen, Joseph Mé- 
dard Carriére, Louis Chapard, George Odell Switzer 
Darby, Marcel Frangon, George Banks Funnell, 
Earl Godfrey Mellor, Lucius Gaston Moffatt, The- 
odore Nicol, Jaques Henri Pillionnel, Maxwell 
Isaac Raphael, John Griffith Roberts. Romance 
Languages: Paul Henry Kelsey, Dominic Louis 
Pucci. Spanish: Waldo Cutler Peebles, Victor 
Whitehouse, Leon Wiley. 

Instructors in English and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: John Wilson Bowyer, 
Huntington Brown, Jesse Raymond Derby, John 
Jacob Glessner, Gilbert Thomas Hoag, James 
Latimer McLane, Francis Wayne MacVeagh, John 
Marshall, John Burns Martin, Robert Gale Noyes, 
Philip Webster Souers, Theodore Spencer, Nathan 
Comfort Starr, Henry William Taeusch, Whitney 
Hastings Wells, Frederick Glover White, Law- 
rence Stauffer Wright. 

Instructors in Government and Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government and Economics: Ken- 
neth Carey Cole, Hugh Langdon Elsbree, Rupert 
Emerson, Edward Pendleton Herring, Morton 
William Royse, Paul Whitcomb Williams, Edward 
Cyril Wynne. 

Lecturers on Government and Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government and Economics: Charles 
Fairman, John Fairfield Sly. 

Instructors in French and Tutors in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Asbury Haven Herrick, 
Eaton Leith. 
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Instructor in Italian and Tutor in the Division 
of Modern Languages: Archimede Marni. 

Ins.ructors in Romance Languages and Tutors in 
the Division of Modern Languages: Dwight Ingerscll 
Chapman, Norman Curtis Giddings, William Collar 
Holbrook, Raymond Lincoln Kilgour, Ernest Felix 
Langley, Warren Francis Manning, Blanchard Liv- 
ingstone Rideout, Samuel Irving Stone. 

Instructors in Philosophy and Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of Philosophy: Sinclair Kerby-Miller, John 
Daniel Wild. 

Instructors in Zoilogy and Tutors in the Divi- 
sion of Biology: Benjamin Kropp, Jeffries Wyman, 
Jr. 

Research Fellows: Applied Biology: Frank Mor- 
ton Carpenter. General Physiology: Robert Emer- 
son, Gregory Pincus. 

For one year from October 1, 1928: Dietrich 
Conrad Smith, 3d, Research Fellow in Zodlogy. 

To serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government: Arthur A. White, Assistant 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics. 

To serve from May 14, 1928: David Washburn 
Bailey, Publication Agent 

For three years from September 1, 1928: Medi- 
cal School: Elliott Proctor Joslin, Clinical Professor 
of Medicine; Fritz Bradley Talbot, Clinical Profes- 
sor of Pediatrics; Werrmann Ludwig Blumgart, 
Clifford Lambie Derick, and Chester Morse 
Jones, Assistant Professors of Medicine; William 
Lloyd Aycock and Lloyd Derr Felton, Assistant 
Medicine and Hygiene; 


Assistant Professor of 


Professors of Preventive 
George Cheever Shattuck, 


Tropical Medicine; Robert Carlyle Cochrane, 
John Homans, Monroe Anderson Melver, and 
Richard Henry Miller, Assistant Professors of 


Surgery; Merrill Clary Sosman, Assistant Professor 
of Roentgenology; William Lorenzo Moss, Assistant 
Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology; Fred- 
erick Carpenter Irving, Assistant Professor of 
Obstetrics; Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., Assistant 
Donald Leslie Augustine, 
Assistant Professor of Helminthology; Richard 
Mason Smith, Assistant Professor of Child Hy- 
giene; Joseph Charles Bequaert, Assistant Professor 
of Entomology; Frederic Parker, Jr., Assistant Pro- 
Sessor of Pathology; Uarold Lorraine Weatherford, 
Faculty Instructor in Anatomy; Tracy Burr Mal- 
lory and Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, Faculty In- 
structors in Pathology; Charles Fremont Mc- 
Khann, Faculty Instructor in Pediatrics; George 
Adams Leland, Jr., Francis Chandler Newton, 
Hilbert Francis Day, and Otto John Hermann, 
Faculty Instructors in Surgery; Frank Hamilton 
Hunt, Francis Minot Rackemann, and William 
Henry Smith, Faculty Instructors in Medicine; 
Harry Philip Cahill, Faculty Instructor in Otology; 
Patrick Francis Butler, Faculty Instructor in Roent- 
genology. 


Professor of Otology; 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, to 
serve from September 1, 1928: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Charles Harold Berry was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
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Professor of Forest Pathology, to serve 
from September 1, 1928: whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that 
Joseph Horace Faull was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, 
to serve while detailed here by the United 
States Government: whereupon ballots 
being given in, it appeared that Louis 
Aleck Craig was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Medicine, and Physi- 
cian at the Collis P. Huntington Memorial 
Hospital, to serve from September 1, 
1928: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Joseph Charles Aub was 
elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
an Associate Professor of Physical Chem- 
istry, to serve from September 1, 1928: 
whereupon ballots being given in, it 
appeared that Edwin Joseph Cohn was 
elected. 

The President nominated the following 
persons as members of Administrative 
Boards for 1928-29, and it was voted to 
appoint them: Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences: George Henry Chase, Dean, 
Clifford Herschel Moore, George Lyman 
Kittredge, Jeremiah Denis Mathias Ford, 
Elmer Peter Kohler, Charles Howard 
Mellwain, William Fogg Osgood, Oakes 
Ames, James Haughton Woods, Henry 
Wyman Holmes, William Yandell Elliott. 
Engine er ing School: Hector James Hughes, 
Dean, Lionel Simeon Marks, Harry blls- 
worth Clifford, Grinnell Albert 
Sauveur, Donald Hamilton McLaughlin, 
Gordon Maskew Fair. 

Voted to 
Oakes 
Chicago, Cutter Lecturer on 
Medicine for the year 1928-29. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: Mr. William T. Ham 
for the year 1928-29; Professor Edwin G. 
Boring for the first half of the year 
1928-29; Dean Clifford H. Moore for the 


Jones, 


appoint Professor Edwin 


Jordan, of the University of 


Preventive 
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second half of the year 1928-29; Professor 
James S. Pray for the year 1928-29. 


Meeting of May 11, 1928 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 


Moors, Curtis, Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Georgianna W. Wright (Mrs. 
William J. Wright) $81.74 in cash, and securities 
valued at $7083. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $44,097.49 
towards The Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $30,000 
in cash and securities valued at $10,169.50 for 
The Harvard War Memorial. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,129.88 for retiring allowances. 

To the National Electric Light Association for 
their gift of $10,000 for Public Utility Manage- 
ment in the Business School. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A MeKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George Alexander Me- 
Kinlock, Jr. Dormitory. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $3000. 

To the Old Colony Trust Company for the gift 
of $2500 for the case system of teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. for the gift of 
$2500 for special research in the Law School. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane for their gift 
of $2000 for the Mineralogical Museum. 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of $1000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Henry N. Sweet for the gift of $1000 
for the Cenote Fund of the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Louis Bamberger for the gift of 8550 for 
binding and cataloguing of the Yiddish collection 
in the College Library. 

To Mr. Ernest B. Dane for the gift of $200 for 
the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Henry S. Dennison for his gift of $150 
for the Department of Government. 

To Mr. Victor M. Cutter for the gift of $100 for 
filing cases in the Peabody Museum. 

To Mrs. William H. Forbes for her gift of $100 
towards the portrait of Julia Ward Howe. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their gift of $57.50 for the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $15.31 
and to Mr. Herbert H. Lehman for the gift of $50 
for the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To Mr. Roland W. Boyden for the gift of $50 
for the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. James G. Harbord for his gift of $50 and 
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to Mr. David Sarnoff for his gift of $50 for the 
purchase of books for the Business School Library. 

To Mr. Edward W. Atkinson for his gift of $25 
for Epilepsy Research. 

To Mr. Walter C. Baylies for his gift of $100, 
Mr. Henry Hornblower for his gift of $100, Mrs. 
Thornton K. Lothrop for her gift of $300 and Mr. 
Alfred M. Tozzer for his gift of $100 towards the 
fund for explorations, Peabody Museum. 

To the Associated Harvard Clubs of France for 
the gift of $500 towards the scholarships for 
1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of New Jersey for the gift 
of $350 for the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To the Harvard Club of Grand Rapids for the 
gift of $75 towards the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1220 for 
Friends of the Harvard Law School Library. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $40 towards 
a copy of the portrait of Dr. Henry Pickering 
Walcott. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $655 to- 
wards the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial Fund. 


Voted to thank Mr. Edward C. Storrow 
for the generous gift of a collection of 
manuscript letters from Washington 
Irving, written to Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
Storrow, 1821-59. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect September 1, 1928: Stephen Barr 
Jones, Instructor in Mineralogy; Erwin Haskell 
Schell, Assistant Professor of Industrial Manage- 
ment. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From July 1, 1928 to September 1, 1928: Medical 
School: George Payling Wright, Research Fellow in 
Physical Chemistry. From September 1, 1928 to 
February 1, 1929: Sidney David Kramer, Research 
Fellow in Pediatrics. For first half of 1928-29: 
Morley Jeffers Williams, Instructor in Landscape 
Topography and Construction; Robert Leslie Nich- 
ols, Assistant in Geology. From July 1, 1928 to 
July 1, 1929: Hans Theiler, Assistant in Compara- 
tive Pathology. For one year from September 1, 
1928: Proctors: Dr. W. H. Irving, W. I. Nichols, 
B. F. Jones, Madison Sayles, W. B. Kohler, J. M. 
Preston, C. Roberts, C. C. Abbott, Mason Ham- 
mond, P. D. Trafford, R. I. Hunneman, Alger 
Hiss, G. A. Morgan, F. R. Sullivan, R. F. Doo- 
little, James H. Perkins, Davidson Sommers, E. M. 
Weld, F. B. Lee, W. S. Stone, P. Hofer, J. L. Walsh, 
L. S. Wright, O. A. Pendar, L. C. Keyes, L. Cool- 
idge, W. E. Hoagland, H. Heard, A. H. Miller, 
C. N. Jackson, P. W. Williams, G. G. Benedict, 
E. H. Dewey, R. Nash, E. W. Pavenstedt, F. Mood, 
R. H. Field, E. C. Haggerty, W. H. Gratwick, 
C. E. Gleason, D. S. Byers, B. Goddard, J. What- 
mough. 

Carleton Stevens Coon and Frederick Roelker 
Wulsin, Instructors in Anthropology; Herbert 
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Deval] Langhorne, Instructor in Landscape Archi- 
tecture; Howard Wilson, Instructor in Education and 
Secretary of the Graduate School of Education; 
Robert Earle Bacon and Dane Farnsworth 
Smith, Assistants in English; Albert Joseph Mc- 
Mullen, Instructor in English; Erwin Ottomar 
Christensen, Assistant in Fine Arts and Tutor in the 
Division of Fine Arts; Charles Louis Kuhn, In- 
structor in Fine Arts and Tutor in the Division of Fine 
Arts; Allen Worcester Waldo, Austin Teaching Fel- 
low in Geology; Everett Frank Stratton, Assistant 
in Geology; Francis Xavier Dwyer, Assistant in 
History, Library; Emmons Raymond Ellis, Assist- 
ant in Reading Room, Library; William Miller Whe- 
lan, Instructor in Mechanical Engineering; Robert 
Hollenbeck Aborn, Jnstructor in Metallurgy; Ian 
Campbell, Instructor in Mineralogy (half time). 

School of Public Health: Merrill Edwin Cham- 
pion, Intsructor in Child Hygiene; Howard Ban- 
croft Andervont, Instructor in Epidemiology; Wil- 
liam Irving Clark, Instructor in Practice of Indus- 
trial Medicine; Louis Riley Daniels, Instructor in 
Practice of Industrial Medicine; Derric Choate Par- 
menter, Znstructor in Industrial Medicine; Robert 
Stanley Quinby, Instructor in Practice of Industrial 
Medicine. Louis Agassiz Shaw, Instructor in Physi- 
ology. Lecturers: Joseph Briggs Howland, on Hos- 
pital Administration; George Hoyt Bigelow and 
Charles Value Chapin, on Public Health Adminis- 
tration. Afranio do Amaral, on Ophiology, Tropical 
Medicine. Assistants: Halstead Graeme Murray, 
Noel Gates Monroe, Harold Wentworth Stevens, 
and Frank Edward Schubmehl, in Industrial Medi- 
cine; Henry Byron Elkind, in Mental Hygiene; 
Floyd Shelton Daft, in Physiology; Edward Augus- 
tus Lane and Herbert Luther Lombard, in Public 
Health Administration; Robert Mathew Thomson, 
in Ventilation and Illumination. Associate: Clarence 
Linwood Seaman, Public Health Administration. 
Research Fellow: Filip Carolus Forsbeck, Public 
Health Administration; Stephen Went, Physiology. 
Assistant Dean: Cecil Kent Drinker. 

Medical School: Lecturers: Carlos Chagas and 
William Edgar Deeks, on Tropical Medicine; Alex- 
ander Hamilton Rice, on Diseases of South Amer- 
ica. Associates: Francis Browne Grinnell, in Bac- 
teriology and Immunology; Maynard Ladd, in Pedi- 
atrics; Joseph Williams Schereschewsky, in Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene; Daniel Fiske Jones, 
Channing Chamberlain Simmons, and Wyman 
Whittemore, in Surgery. Instructors: Torr Wag- 
ner Harmer, Anatomy; William Augustus Hinton, 
George McLean Lawson, Robert Nason Nye, and 
Elliott Stirling Andrew Robinson, Bacteriology and 
Immunology; Milan Alexander Logan, Biological 
Chemistry; John Harper Blaisdell, Dermatology; 
Robert Montraville Green. Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, Frank Arthur Pemberton, Frederick Leo 
Good, and John Thomas Williams, Gynecology; 
Harry Aldrich Barnes, Frederick Eugene Garland, 
Joseph Lincoln Goodale, Daniel Crosby Greene, 
Charles Davison Knowlton, and William Irving 
Wiggin, Laryngology; Gerald Blake, Maurice 
Fremont-Smith, Henry Jackson, Jr., James Pat- 
rick O'Hare, William Richard Ohler, Francis Win- 
slow Palfrey, William Bradford Robbins, William 
David Smith, Soma Weiss, Paul Dudley White, 
Walter Bauer, William Bradley Breed, Burton 
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Everett Hamilton, Robert Thornhill Monroe, and 
William Parry Murphy, Medicine; George Clymer 
and Bronson Crothers, Neurology; Frank Fremont- 
Smith, Neuropathology; William Herman, Psychi- 
atry; Donald John MacPherson, Neuropathology; 
Charles Anthony McDonald, Neurology; Martin 
William Peck, Oscar Jacobus Raeder, and Douglas 
Armour Thom, Psychiatry; Henry Rouse Viets, 
Neurology; Frederic Lyman Wells, Experimental 
Psychopathology; Robert Laurent DeNormandie, 
Foster Standish Kellogg, Nathaniel Robert 
Mason, and John Baker Swift, Jr., Obstetrics; John 
Herbert Waite, Ophthalmology; Albert Howell 
Brewster, Lloyd Thornton Brown, Henry Joseph 
FitzSimmons, Ralph Kalb Ghormley, Arthur 
Thornton Legg, Frank Roberts Ober, James War- 
ren Sever, Marius Nygaard Smith-Peterson, 
Robert Soutter, Loring Tiffany Swaim, and Philip 
Duncan Wilson, Orthopadic Surgery; Frederick 
Leon Bogan, Philip Edward Meltzer, Charles Ter- 
rell Porter, and Charles Orrin Day, Otology; Gran- 
ville Allison Bennett, Percy Rogers Howe, Henry 
Pinkerton, James Stewart Rooney, and Harold 
Edward MaeMahon, Pathology; Paul Waldo Emer- 
son, Joseph Garland, Hyman Green, Lewis Webb 
Hill, Philip Haskell Sylvester, Edwin Theodore 
Wyman, Gerald Norton Hoeffel, and Warren Rich- 
ards Sisson, Pediatrics; Gustave Philip Crabfield, 
Pharmacology; Magnus Ingstrup Gregerson, Physi- 
ology; Eliot Horton Luther, William Augustus Hin- 
ton, and Elliott Stirling Andrew Robinson, Pre- 
ventive Medicine and Hygiene; Arthur Wilburn 
Allen, George David Cutler, and Harry Fairbanks 
Hartwell, Surgery; Oscar Raoul Talon L’Esper- 
ance, Genito-Urinary Surgery; Charles Caroll Lund, 
Charles Galloupe Mixter, Donald Munro, Luther 
Gordon Paul, and Thomas Kinsman Richards, 
Surgery; Alpha Reuben Sawyer, Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; Edward Charles Vogt, Roentgenology; 
George Alfred Dix and Edward Winslow Karclier, 
Siphilology; Jack Henry Sandground, Tropical 
Helminthology; Max Theiler, Tropical Medicine. 
Alumni Instructor: Samuel Albert Levine, Medi- 
cine. Alumni Assistants: Marion Fletcher Eades, 
Obstetrics; Reginald Hammerick Smithwick, Sur- 
gery. Assistants: Frank Andrew Hamilton, 
Harold Valmore Hyde, Reginald Dimock Mar- 
geson, George Calvin Prather, and William Martin- 
dale Shedden, Anatomy; Henry Lyman, Bio- 
logical Chemistry; Arthur Moses Greenwood, Clar- 
ence Guy Lane, and Jacob Hyams Swartz, Der- 
matology; Harold Woods Baker, Joseph Powitzer 
Cohen, Harold Valmore Hyde, Frederick James 
Lynch, Reginald Dimock Margeson, John Rock, 
Edward Bernard Sheehan, and Richard Goodwin 
Wadsworth, Gynaecology; Robert Lincoln Good- 
ale, Edwards Woodbridge Herman, Norman 
McLeod Hunter, James Caleb Kirby, Duncan 
Campbell Smyth, Harold Grant Tobey, and 
George Henry Wright, Laryngology; Frank Den- 
nette Adams, Harry Blotner, Albert Willard 
Bromer, William Bosworth Castle, Randall Clif- 
ford, Perey Bernard Davidson, Arthur Carlton 
Ernstene, James Morison Faulkner, Lyman How- 
ard Hoyt, Donald Storrs King, Hyman Louis 
Kramer, William Gordon Lennox, Dwight Lewis 
Sisco, Wyman Richardson, James Harvey Town- 
send, Howard Burnham Sprague, James Leavitt 
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Stoddard, Louis Wolff, William Chauncey Eg- 
loff, George Phillips Reynolds, and William 
Carter Smith, Medicine; George Colket Caner and 
Charles Soucek Kubik, Neurology and in Neuro- 
pathology; Edwin Francis Gildea, Neuropathology; 
Jack Mash Thomas, Psychiatry; Saul Berman, 
Delos Judson Bristol, Jr., Thomas Rodman Goe- 
thals, Paul Gustafson, Delbert Linscott Jackson, 
John Rock, Judson Arthur Smith, Joseph Vincent 
Taylor, William Tecumseh Sherman Thorndike, 
and William Bartholomew Young, Obstetrics; Paul 
Austin Chandler, Edwin Blakeslee Dunphy, Edwin 
Baker Goodall, Hugo Bruno Carl Riemer, and 
Benjamin Sachs, Ophthalmology; Duncan Camp- 
bell Smyth and Moses Hyman Lurie, Otology; Ran- 
dolph Kunhardt Byers, Robert Dudley Curtis, 
Richard Spelman Eustis, Robert Norton Ganz, 
Stanton Garfield, Eliot Hubbard, Jr., Eliot Hor- 
ton Luther, Arthur Bates Lyon, Eli Charles Rom- 
berg, Abraham Solomon Small, Richard Carlisle 
Tefft, Jr., Sidney Hertz Weiner, Theodore Stanley 
Wilder, Wilfred Lawrence McKenzie, and James 
Leroy Wilson, Pediatrics; Henry Warren George, 
Pharmacology; Gordon Douglas Atkinson, Genito- 
Urinary Surgery; Allan Littlefield Davis, Surgery; 
Richard Dresser, Roentgenology; Torr Wagner 
Harmer, Edwin Parker Hayden, and Thomas 
Hinckley Lanman, Surgery; Prodromos Nicholas 
Papas, Genilo-Urinary Surgery; William Alex- 
ander Rogers, Surgery; Amzi Bedell Shoemaker, 
Genito-Urinary Surgery; Richard Ilsley Smith, 
Horace Kennedy Sowles, Grantley Walder Tay- 
lor, James Clarke White, John Howard Powers, 
Tracy Jackson Putnam, Franklin Greene Balch, 
Jr., and Richard Cotter Buckley, Surgery; Albert 
Aurelius Hornor, Tropical Medicine; Uarry 
Knowles Messenger, Ophthalmology. Austin Teach- 
ing Fellows: Gale Edward Wilson, Histology; Joseph 
Scarborough DeFrates, Biological Chemistry; 
Joseph Raymond Hobbs, Comparative Pathology; 
Harland Fay Newton, Surgery. Research Fellows: 
Agustin Domingo Marenzi, Juan Mauricio Munoz, 
and Yellapragada Subba Row, Biological Chem- 
istry; Helmut Dennig, Arda Alden Green, John 
Tileston Edsall, Jeffries Wyman, Jr., and George 
Payling Wright, Physical Chemistry; George Van 
Siclen Smith, Gynecology; Walter Swan Burrage, 
Willard Owen Thompson, Samuel Leon Gargill, 
and Efley Joseph Kirk, Medicine; Henry Stone 
Forbes and William Gordon Lennox, Neuropath- 
ology; Donald Macomber, Obstetrics; Simon Dwor- 
kin, Arthur Ralph Colwell, Milton Oliver Lee, and 
Robert Milo Moore, Physiology; Clyde Edgar 
Keeler, Ophthalmology; James Maxwell Alston, 
Bacteriology and Immunology. Teaching Fellows: 
Cecil Crafts Cole and Henry Jacob Bakst, Histo- 
logy; Samuel Bernard Nadler, Biclogical Chemistry; 
Howard Lang Alt, Medicine; Frank Brostrom, 
Orthopadic Surgery; Kenneth Wade Thompson, 
Pharmacology; Gordon Clark Ring, Physiology; 
Allan Macy Butler, Edward Hickling Bradford 
Fellow in Pediatrics; Roy Graham Hoskins, Re- 
search Associate in Physiology. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the School of Public 
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Health for the year 1928-29, and it was 
voted to appoint them: 

Milton J. Rosenau, Hans Zinsser, Wilson G. 
Smillie, Edwin B. Wilson, Cecil K. Drinker, David 
L. Edsall (er officio), Chairman. Committee on 
Higher Degrees: Ernest B. Tyzzer, Chairman, 
Edwin B. Wilson, Wilson G. Smillie, Hans Zinsser, 
Cecil K. Drinker. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from September 1, 
1928: 

Harold Coe Stuart, Assistant Professor of Child 
Hygiene; Alice Hamilton, Assistant Professor in 
Industrial Medicine; Lemuel Roscoe Cleveland, 
Assistant Professor of Protozoélogy; Derwent Stain- 
thorpe Whittlesey, Assistant Professor of Geography. 
From September 1, 1927: Museum of Comparative 
Zoblogy: Glover Morrill Allen, Curator of Mam- 
mals. For second half 1928-29: Louis Joseph 
Alexandre Mercier, Exchange Professor to the 
Western Colleges (Knox, Beloit and Colorado); 
Harlan True Stetson, Exchange Professor to the 
Western Colleges (Carleton, Grinnell and Pomona); 
George Harold Edgell, Exchange Professor to 
France. For two years from September 1, 1928: 
Kirk Bryan, Chairman of the Board of Tutors in 
Geology. From September 1, 1928: Robert De- 
Courcy Ward, Kirtley Fletcher Mather, and Percy 
Edward Raymond, Tutors in Geology. To serve 
while detailed here by the United States Govern- 
ment; Henry Crampton Jones and Frederick 
Dent Sharp, Assistant Professors of Military Sci- 
ence and Tactics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of German, to serve 
from September 1, 1928: whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Fred- 
erick William Charles Lieder was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of History, to serve for five 
years from September 1, 1928 on half 
time: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Charles Kingsley Web- 
ster was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to As- 
sociate Professor Herbert Wilbur Rand, 
for the second half 1928-29, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
December 10, 1923. 


Meeting of May 28, 1928 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs, 
Moors, Curtis, Smith, Treasurer Adams. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
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receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Elisabeth Clarke Rogers 
(Mrs. Isane Lothrop Rogers), $100,000 on account 
of her residuary bequest for medical and surgical 
reset rch. 

From the estate of Miss Katharine Choate 
reson, $5000 on account of her bequest for the 





work of the Cancer Commission. 


From the estate of Charles Bigelow, $19.25 


additional. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of securi- 
ties valued at $150,121.86 to endow the Nathan 
Littauer Professorship of Jewish Literature and 
Philosophy. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gilt of B5000. 

To Mrs. Nathaniel F. Ayer for the gift of 83750. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of securities 
valued at $3000 for The Harvard Fund 

lo Mr. Lucius N 
ties valued at $3000 and to an anonymous friend 
for the gift of 8250. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for the gift of 
81500 and to Mr. Francis R. Hart for the gift of 
$150 towards the purchase of filing stacks for the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for the gift of 
$1000 towards the pension fund of the Peabody 
Museum, and for the gilt of 81000 for services and 
wages at the Peabody Museum. 

To the F. and R, Lazarus and Company for the 
gift of $1000 for the Case System of Teaching in the 
Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Littauer for the gift of securi- 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $655 for 
the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial Fund. 

fo Mrs. John T. Pratt for the gift of $500, to 
Messrs. A. Lincoln Filene and Felix M. Warburg 
for the gifts of 8250 each, to Judge Frederick P. 
Cabot for the gift of 8150 and to Mr. David A. 
Ellis for the gift of $100 for the Graduate School of 
Education. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of 8500 and 
to Mr. Ralph Lowell for the gift of 8250 for a 
special collection in the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. William T. Grant for the gift of 8506, to 
Mrs. Bayard Tuckerman for the gift of $100, to 
Messrs. Raymond Emerson and Henry Osborn 
Taylor for the gifts of $50 each and to Mr. Benja- 
min Moore for the gift of $25 for explorations of the 
Peabody Museum. 

lo Mrs. Henry P. Davison for the gift of 8400 
towards the Henry P. Davison Scholarships for 
1928-29. 

To Professor Theodore Lyman for the gift of 
$350 for alterations to the tiger cage in the Mu- 
seum of Comparative Zotlogy. 

lo an anonymous friend for the gift of 8300 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mrs. Shepherd Brooks for the gift of 8250, 
To Mr. John V. N. Dorr for the gift of $250 and 


> 
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to Mr. Erlund Field for the gift of $75 to be added 
to the beneficiary funds of the College. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for the gift of 8200 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Percy Jackson for the gift of 8200 to- 
wards the Cenote Fund of the Peabody Museum 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for the 
gift of $125 towards the research work of Miss 
Sarah L. Morse. 

To the Harvard Club of Kansas City for the gift 
5 on account of the scholarship for 1927-28. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of 875 for 
incidental expenses of the Semitic Museum, 

To Mr. Thornton K. Lothrop for the gift of 850 
towards the Ten Million Dollar Campaign. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for the gift of 820 and 
to Dr. Richard Derby for the gift of $10 towards a 
copy of the portrait of Dr. Henry Pickering Wal- 
cott by Charles Hopkinson. 

To Mr. S. Herbert Golden for the gift of 825 
and to Messrs. Maurice Blumenthal and Jacob D. 
Cohen for the gifts of $5 each for books for the 
College Library. 

To the Class of 1817 for the gift of $11 to be 
added to the scholarship fund. 

To Dr. Frank T. Murray for the gift of 810, to 
Dr. Roland E. Morse for the gift of 8&5 and to Dr. 
William D. Squarebrigs for the gift of $4 towards 
the Brackett Professorship in the Dental School. 


of 





The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect September 1, 1928: Warren Mil- 
ton Persons, Professor of Economics; Robert Battey 


Greenough, Director of the Cancer 
William Henry Gratwick, L’roctor. 


Commission; 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 





For the first half of 1928-29 
andre Mercier, Chairman of the Boa Tutors in 
the Division of Modern Languages. For one year 
from September 1, 1928: Sterling Dow, Proctor; 
William Chase Greene, Chairman of the Board of 
Tutors in the Division of Ancient Languages. As- 
sistants: Wesley Tarbell Harrison and John Finnie 
Downie Smith, Mechanical Engineering; Kermit 
William Oberlin and John Volkmann, Psychology. 
Teaching Fellow: Loring Beal Andrews, 
Astronomy. Instructors: Claude Watson Bruce, 
Astronomy; Alfred Kai-Ming Chiu, Chinese Lan- 
guage and Literature; Bartlett Jere Whiting, Eng- 
lish; Andrew Amyx Rohlfing, Mechanical Engi- 
neering. Instructor and Tutor in Biochemical 
Sciences: Frank Fremont-Smith. Instructors in 
Economics and Tutors in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics: George Pierce Baker, 
Jr., Melvin Gardner de John Bever 
Crane, Lauchlin Bernard Currie, Paul Theodore 
Ellsworth, Richard Vincent Gilbert, Edgar 
Augustus Jerome Johnson, Carl Smith Joslyn, 
Delmar Leighton, Talcott Parsons, Carl Johann 
Ratzlaff, Norman Alexander Robertson, James 
Harold Shoemaker, Samuel Sommerville Stratton, 
John Philip Wernette, Vernon Orval Watts, 
Harry Dexter White, Conrad Payling Wright. 


ph Alex- 








Austin 


Chazeau, 
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Instructor in Economics and Tutor in Sociology and 
Social Ethics: Karl Worth Bigelow. Jnstructors in 
English and Tutors in the Division of Modern Lan- 
guages; William Powell Jones, William Ellery Sedg- 
wick. Instructors and Tutors in History and Liter- 
ature: Fulmer Franklin Mood, Edmund William 
Pavenstedt. Instructors in Psychology and Tutors 
in the Division of Philosophy: John Gilbert Beebe- 
Center, Frank Acklen Pattie, Jr. Instructor in Ro- 
mance Languages and Tutor in Division of Modern 
Languages: Charles Roger Donohue Miller. Lee- 
turers; George Sarton, on the [History of Science; 
Paul Pelliot, Visiting Lecturer on the History of 
Chinese Art; Alexander von Stael-Holstein, Visit- 
ing Lecturer on Chinese Language and Literature; 
Lucius Porter, Visiting Lecturer on Chinese Phi- 
losophy; William Hung, Visiting Lecturer on ¢ hinese 
History. Lecturer on Economics and Tutor in the 
Division of History Government and Economics: 
Floyd Elmer Armstrong. = Tutors in the 
of Mathematics: Andrew Campbell Berry 
Arnold Hedlund, Griffith Baley Price, George 
Sauté. Committee on Economic Research: Charles 
Jesse Bullick, Chairman, Charles Francis Adams, 
Robert: Amory, Wallace Brett: Donham, Ogden 
Livingston Mills, Eugene Van Rensselaer Thayer, 
Frederic Haines Curtiss. 

For three years from September 1, 
structors in. Economics and Tutors in the Division 
of History and Economics: Redvers 
Opie, Overton Hume Taylor. Instructor in Philoso- 
phy and Tutor in the Division of Philosophy: John 
Daniel Wild. 

Po serve detailed here by the United 
States Government: Lloyd Jerome Wiltse, .1s- 
sistant Professor of Naval Science and Tact 

To serve from September 1, 1928: Rilph Beat- 
ley, Tutor in the Division of Mathematics. 


Division 
Gustav 


1928: In- 


Government 


while 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Economics and 
Tutor in the Division of History, Govern- 
ment and Economics, to serve from Sep- 
tember 1, 1928: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Arthur Harri- 
son Cole was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Plant Cytology, to 
serve for five years from September 1, 
1928: whereupon ballots being given in, 
it appeared that Karl Sax was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor George G. Wilson for the second 
half of the academic year 1928-29, in 
accordance with the rules established by 
this Board December 10, 1923. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Raphael Demos for the academic 
year 1928-29, 
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Meeting of June 11, 1928 


Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 


Smith, Curtis, Moors, Treasurer Adams. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $33,567.85 
towards the Harvard Fund. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $26,775 
towards the Law School Endowment Fund. 

To the Carnegie Foundation for the gift of 
$10,323.21 for retiring allowances 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the gift of $8500. 

To Mr. and Mrs. George A. McKinlock for the 
gift of $7590.66 for the George A. McKinlock, Jr. 
Dormitory. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for the gift of 
$6000 to be used toward meeting the deficit in 
Museum Emergency Fund, Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Frank Graham Thomson for his gift of 
$2500 for the Division of Government. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $300 and 
$200, to Mrs. Charles P. Bowditch for the gift of 
$2250, and to Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for the 
gift of $1000 towards the McPherson Collection, 
Peabody Museum. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $1500 to be used for the 
Harvard Forest. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $1400 
for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Mr. George 8 Agassiz for the gilt of 81200, 

To the Class of 1905 for the gift of 81000 towards 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Howard Elliott for the gift of 81000 to- 
wards the Loan Fund, Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

To Mr. Lucius N. Littauer for the gift of 81000 
for the Kirkuk Expedition 1928-29 of the Semitic 
Museum, 

To the Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$600 for Research Fellowships in the Medical 
School. 

To Mr. Lucius Wilmerding for the gift of 8500 
for book-cases for the College Library. 

To Mr. Felix Fuld for the gift of $250, and to 
Professor Edwin F. Gay for the gift of $96.97 to be 
used for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Edgar C. Felton for the gift of $250 for 
the Department of Economics. 

To Mr. Allen B. West for the gift of 8166.65 for 
the Department of The Classics. 

To Mr. Henry S. Bowers for the gift of $150 for 
the Bowers prizes in Fine Arts. 

To the Harvard Club of France for the gift of 
$125 towards the scholarship for 1927-28, 

To the Rocky Mountain Harvard Club for the 
gilt of 825 towards the scholarship for 1927-28, 

To Mr. Clarence L. Hay for the gift of 8100 to be 
used for the purchase of filing stacks in the Peabody 
Museum, 
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To Mr. Joseph Husband for the gift of $100 to be 
used in aiding a worthy Senior in Harvard College. 

To Professor Alexander Forbes for his gift of 
$25 and to Mr. Dudley L. Pickman for his gift of 
$50 for Bermuda Biological Station. 

To Dr. Frank H. Galloway for his gift of $20 for 
the Charles A. Brackett Professorship. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $1500 for 
Teabody Museum explorations. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $175 
towards the Henry Milner Rideout Memorial 
Fund. 


Voted to thank the heirs of William 
Augustus White for their munificent 
collection of Shakespearian Quartos. 

Voted to thank Mrs. William Simes for 
her very generous gift of a collection of 
autographs given in memory of her hus- 
band. 

V oted to thank the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington for their generous gift of 
apparatus belonging to, and used by, the 
late Professor T. W. Richards in his labo- 
ratory. 

Voted to thank Miss Alice B. Willson, 
Miss Lucy B. Willson, and Mrs. Sophia 
E. Lee for their very generous offer to 
establish a scholarship fund of $5000 in 
memory of their brother, the late Pro- 
fessor Robert Wheeler Willson. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 

To take effect June 1, 1928: Robert Glass Vance, 
Jr., Roentgenologist, Huntington Hospital. To take 
effect September 1, 1928: John Henry Welsh, Jr., 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Zoélogy; Henry Lyman, 
Assistant in Biological Chemistry; Eaton Leith, In- 
structor in French and Tutor in the Division of Mod- 
ern Languages; William Henry Irving and Ham- 
ilton Heard, Proctors. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From June 1, 1928 to September 1, 1928: Ed- 
ward Charles Vogt, Roentgenologist, Huntington 
Hospital. For as long as needed, but not to exceed 
one year from September 1, 1928: Powell Horner 
Humphries, Research Associate in Electrical En- 
gineering. For one year from September 1, 1929: 
William Thomas Salter, Chemist, Huntington Hos- 
pital. For one year from September 1, 1928: 
Clarence Parker Taylor, Albert Russel Erskine Fel- 
low for Street Traffic Research; Joseph Wright, 
Superintendent, Library for Municipal Research; 
Willard James Fisher, Lecturer in Astronomy; Rob- 
ert Hugo Woodworth, Instructor in Botany and 
Tutor in Division of Biology; Alton Herman Gus- 
tafson, Austin Teaching Fellow in Botany; Christo- 






for Street Traffic Research. 








[September 


pher Roberts, Instructor in Economics and Tutor in 
History, Government and Economics; Donald Cope 
McKay, Instructor in History and Tutor in Divi- 
sion of History, Government and Economics; Ralph 
Mason Blake, Visiting Lecturer and Tutor in Divi- 
sion of Philosophy; Thomas Cunliffe Barnes, As- 
sistant in Physiology and Tutor in Division of 
Biology; John Henry Welsh, Jr., Assistant in Zo. 
ology and Tutor in Division of Biology. Museum of 
Comparative Zoédlogy: Elisabeth Deichmann, Agas- 
siz Fellow in Invertebrate Zoblogy; Arthur Loveridge, 
Assistant Curator of Reptiles and Amphibians. 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital: Simeon 
Burt Wolbach, Consulting Pathologist; Shields 
Warren, Pathologist; Henry Jackson, Jr., Assist- 
ant Physician; Egon Lorenz, Research Fellow in 
Bio-Physics; Robert Battey Greenough, Surgeon- 
in-Chief; Edward Charles Vogt, Roentgenologist; 
Joseph Briggs Howland, Administrator. Proctors: 
Kenneth David McCracken, Richard Siegmann 
Kersten, Sargent Stephen Rowe, Dane Farns- 
worth Smith. Assistants: Paul Vernon Jaqua, 
Botany; John Julian Ryan, English; George Wal- 
lace Woodworth, Music. Instructors: Leon Camp- 
bell, Astronomy; John William Heim, Robert Peer 
Siskind, and Leon Alexander Samoiloff, Electrical 
Engineering; Kenneth Payson Kempton, English. 
For three years from July 1, 1928: Miller Me- 
Clintock, Director of Albert Russel Erskine Bureau 
For three years from 
September 1, 1928: Miller McClintock, Lecturer on 
Government and Director of Bureau of Municipal 
Research. For five years from September 1, 1928: 
James Lee Peters, Assistant Curator of Ornithology, 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. From September 
1, 1928: Charles Palache, Tutor in Division of 
Geology; Arthur Bliss Seymour, Assistant in Farlow 
Herbarium of Cryptogamic Botany; Joseph Charles 
Aub, Member of Cancer Commission. From June 
1, 1928: Robert Tracy Jackson, Curator of Fossil 
Echinoderms, Museum of Comparative Zoélogy. 





Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Astrophysics, to 
serve from February 1, 1929: whereupon 
ballots being given in, it appeared that 
Harry Hemley Plaskett was elected. 

Voted to change the title of Frank 
Crawford Isely from Assistant in Physics 
to Austin Teaching Fellow in Physics for 
the present academic year. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to the 
following persons: 

George Harold Edgell, for the first half 
1928-29, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board December 10, 
1923. 

William Lorenzo Moss, for the year 
1928-29, in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 1880. 
Theodore John Kreps, for the year 
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1928-29, as voted by the Corporation 
April 7, 1928. 


Meeting of June 20, 1928 
Present, President Lowell, Messrs. 
Lawrence, Moors, Curtis, Smith, Treas- 
urer Adams. 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Gordon McKay, $175,689.20. 

From the estate of Charles A. Dewey, $17,000 
on account of his bequest to establish “*The 
Charles A. Dewey Fund,” the income to be used 
for the general purposes of the Medical School; 
and $10,000, the income to be used in carrying on 
the work of the Phillips Brooks House. 

From the estate of Edmund Dana Barbour, 
$4976.67 for the purpose of promoting medical 
education in China. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To Mr. William Ziegler, Jr. for the gift of $12,500 
for the William Ziegler Memorial Endowment for 
Teaching and Research in International Rela- 
tionship. 

To Mr. James Henry Rand, Jr. for the gift of 
$10,000 to establish the Miriam Smith Rand Fund 
in the School of Public Health. 

To the General Education Board for the gift of 
$8000 for the Department of Physiology for the 
year 1928-29. 

To Mrs. William Lowell Putnam for the gift of 
$5126.40 for the William Lowell Putnam Memo- 
rial Prize and for expenses in connection with the 
Harvard-Yale competition. 

To Mrs. Patrick Grant for the gift of $5000 to 
establish the Patrick Grant Fund, the income to be 
used for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Mr. Walter E. Sachs for the gift of $5000 
towards the deficit of the Fogg Art Museum for 
1927-28. 

To anonymous friends for the gifts of $1350 
for special expenses of the Harvard Forest. 

To Mr. John S. Ames and Dr. Henry Lyman for 
the gifts of $1250. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for the gift of $500 for 
the Department of Botany. 

To the Trustee of the Music Fund for the gift 
of $500 towards the salary of Mr. Augustus D. 
Zanzig. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $300 
towards the special Research Fellowship in the 
Fogg Art Museum. 

To the Harvard Infantile Paralysis Commission 
for the gift of $478.06. 





To an anonymous friend for the gift of 8200 for 
the Department of Economics. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for 
services and wages in the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Charles S. Minot for the gift of $200 to- 
wards the Charles Sedgwick Minot Fellowship in 
the Medical School. 

To the students of Geology 4 and 5 for the gift 
of $150 for the Department of Geology and 
Geography. 

To the National Tuberculosis Association for 
the gift of $125 for the research work of Miss 
Sarah I. Morse. 

To Mr. Rodolphe L. Agassiz for the gift of $100 
for the Bermuda Biological Station for Research. 

To Mr. Lawrence Hemenway for the gift of $100 
for the Psychological Clinic. 

To sundry subscribers for the gifts of $135 for the 
Henry Milner Rideout Memorial Fund. 

To Messrs. William North Duane, Henry W. 
Gillett and John E. Thayer for the gifts of $100 
each, to Messrs. Carl P. Dennett and Ario Pardee 
for the gifts of $50 each and to Miss Lillian E. 
Prudden for the gift of $25 towards the explorations 
of the Peabody Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
the gift of $57.50 towards the George Schunemann 
Jackson Fund. 


Voted to accept with thanks the very 
generous offer of Mr. John S. Miller to 
contribute a sum not to exceed $2500 a 
year for five years for the use of the De- 
partment of Pediatrics of the Medical 
School, in accordance with the terms of 
his letter dated June 12, 1928. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect February 1, 1928: Nelson Sherwin 
Bushnell, Assistant in English. To take effect 
August 1, 1928: David Ernest Faville, Instructor 
in Retail Store Management. To take effect Sep- 
tember 1, 1928: Morris Marden, Rogers Fellow; 
Gilbert Thomas Hoag, Instructor in English and 
Tutor in the Division of Modern Languages; Elliott 
Dunlap Smith, Lecturer on Social Ethics. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the first half of 1928-29: Theodore Francis 
Karwoski, Research Fellow in Psychology. For one 
year from July 1, 1928: Albert Collins Cline, As- 
sistant to the Director of the Harvard Forest, and In- 
structor in Forestry; Paul Rupert Gast, Instructor 
in Forestry; Neil Wetmore Hosley, Forest Assist- 
ant. For one year from September 15, 1928: 
Morgan Upton, Research Fellow in General Physi- 
ology. From July 1, 1928 to September 1, 1928: 
Irving Benjamin Akerson and Benjamin Earl 
Clarke, Instructors in Pathology; Richard W. B. 
Ellis, Research Fellow in Pediatrics. For one year 
from September 1, 1928: Howard Coonley Hollis, 
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Secretary of the Educational Committee of the 
Harvard-Yenching Institute; Knox Charlton Black, 
Instructor in Physics and Tutor in the Division of 
Physical Sciences; James Ford, Tutor in the Division 
of Philosophy; John Masson Smith, Visiting Lec- 
turer on Romance Languages; Franzo Hazlett Craw- 
ford, Bayard Cutting Fellow for Research in Physics. 
Assistant Deans of Harvard College: Robert Earle 


Bacon, George Grenville Benedict, Lawrence 
Coolidge, Mitchell Gratwick, William Ichabod 
Nichols. Assistants: John Milton Potter, English; 


Richard David Buck, Fine Arts; Walter Sumner 
Hayward, Paul Wallace Gates, and Brainerd Dyer, 
History; Philip Mark Barr, William Henry Hart- 
well, David Saville Muzzey, Jr., Frederick Vinton 
Hunt, Frank Crawford Isely, and James Cramer 
Hudson, Physics. Instructors: Norris Folger Hall, 
Chemistry; Charles David Reid, Austin Rogers 
Frey, Paul Ray Gleason, and William James Ca- 
hill, Physics; Kuang-Ti Mei, Chinese; Jean-Marie 
Yves Esprit Chalufour, French. Instructors and 
Tutors in Biochemical Sciences: Eliot Furness 
Porter, Alexander Watts Makeperce. Instructors 
in Economics and Tutors in the Division of History, 
Government and Economics: Donald Holmes Wal- 
lace, Daniel Houston Buchanan, Felix Ira Shaff- 
ner, Earle Micajah Winslow. 

Law School: Warren Eugene Hoagland, Chair- 
man, Student Advisers; Frederic Lyle Pitner and 
Clyde Lemuel Colson, Student Advisers. 

Landscape Architecture: Carol Fulkerson, In- 
structor; Arthur Coleman Comey, John Nolen, and 
Arthur Asahel Shurtleff, Lecturers on City Plan- 
ning. 

Peabody Museum: Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Asso- 
ciate in Anthropology; Frederick Roelker Wulsin, 
Assistant Curator of African Archeology and Eth- 
nology. 

Medical School: Worth Hale, Assistant Dean; 
George Parkman Denny, Director of Scholarships 
and Director of Appointments for Medical Alumni; 
Reginald Fitz, Physician to Students; Herbert 
Walker, Instructor in Physical Education. Assist- 
ants: Thomas Duckett Jones, Robert Sterling 
Palmer, and George Porter Robb, Medicine. In- 
structors: Harold Francis Blum, Physiology; Irving 
Benjamin Akerson and Benjamin Earl Clarke, 
Pathology. Research Fellows: Richard W. B. Ellis, 
Pediatrics; Thomas Leroy McMeekin, Physical 
Chemistry; Greene Smith FitzHugh, Francis Henry 
Laskey Taylor, and Albert Gayland Young, Medi- 
cine; Montgomery Blair, Pediatrics. Teaching Fel- 
low: William Hathaway Forbes and Thomas Tip- 
ton Walker, Physiology. Henry Pickering Walcott 
Fellow in Clinical Medicine: Willard Owen Thomp- 
son. Courses for Graduates: John 
Henry Cunningham, Jr., and Richard Frothingham 
O'Neil, Genito-Urinary Surgery; Allen Greenwood, 
Ophthalmology; Zabdiel Boylston Adams, Elliott 
Gray Brackett, Charles Fairbank Painter, and 
Mark Homer Rogers, Orthopedic Surgery; Fred- 
erick Jay Cotton, Lincoln Davis, and Hugh Wil- 
liams, Surgery. Assistants: Alonzo Kingman Paine, 
Gynecology; Harold Bowditch, Francis Gorham 
Brigham, Cleaveland Floyd, Harry Winfred Good- 
all, Walter Alden Griffin, and Nathaniel Knight 
Wood, Medicine; Edward Keith Ellis and William 
Holbrook Lowell, Ophthalmology; Seth Marshall 
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Fitchet, William Alexander Rogers, and Joseph 
Henry Shortell, Orthopedic Surgery; Edmund Boyd 
Fitzgerald, Pediatrics; John Dexter Camp and 
Alexander MacMillan, Roentgenology; Somers 
Fraser and William Jason Mixter, Surgery. Clini- 
cal Assistant: Daniel Francis Mahoney, Surgery. 
Fellow: Lyman Richards, Otology. Instructors: 
Ernest Granville Crabtree, Harvard Hersey Crab- 
tree, and George Gilbert Smith, Genito-Urinary 
Surgery; LeRoy Allen Schall, Laryngology; Ralph 
Clinton Larrabee and Franklin Warren White, 
Medicine; Frank Butler Granger, Physical Thera- 
peutics, 

Dental School: Assistants: Paul Edmund Boyle, 
Peter Anthony Dempsey, Frederick Lincoln Dex- 
ter, Jr., Roger Johnston Edwards, Peter Reginald 
Mackinnon, Mitsuta Manabe, Victor Ivan Mer- 
riam, William McLellan Ross, and Morton Fenton 
Yates, Operative Dentistry; Frederick Alchorn 
Haley, Extracting and Anesthesia. Instructors: 
Earle Clinton Cummings, Roentgenology; Bailey 
Paul Brackett Chadbourne, Cedrie Frasier Har- 
ring, Paul Burrows LeBaron, Sterling Nye Love- 
land, Joseph William Nevins, Charles Gilman 
Pike, John Gilbert Ray, Harold Chester Robinson, 
Chester Leigh Sandiford, Clarence Geddes Severy, 
Benjamin Strout Stevens, David Frederick Spin- 
ney, George Abel Staples, Roger Browne Taft, 
John Talbot Timlin, Ralph Maurice Towle, Ernest 
Victor Leon Whitchurch, Eugene Barry Wyman, 
and Arthur Price Young, Operative Dentistry; 
Charles William Goetz, Arthur Michael Maloney, 
Raymond James Nagle, Richard Burton Smith, 
and Norman Warren Swett, Prosthetic Dentistry; 
David David Bloom, John Albert Breen, Francis 
Chester Durant, Glenn Willis Lawrence, Fred 
Goldsmith Rollins, and Charles Joseph Smith, 
Oral Surgery; George Nathan Abbott and Ralph 
Edward Gove, Orthodontia; Shinji Fujishiro, 
Orthodontic Technique; Moses Solomon  Strock, 
Extracting and Oral Surgery; Leonard Daniel Na- 
than and Frederick Arthur Trevor, Oral Pathology; 
Charles William Crowley and Herbert Isrzel Mar- 
golis, Dental Anatomy; Arthur Allen Libby and 
Henry Forrest Libby, Dental Research; Harold 
Joseph Cox, Roentgenology; Burton Jordan Gove, 
Oral Pathology; Oscar Carl Jostedt, Prosthetic 
Dentistry; Louis Miskell, Leslie Augustus Russell, 
Charles Berry Sawyer, and Boyd William Was- 
gatt, Operative Dentistry; Everett Adams Tisdale, 
Orthodontic Technique; Edwin Linwood Farrington, 
John Hassan Jaffar, William James Kenefick, 
Frank Herbert Leslie, Russell Samuel Paillips, 
Joseph Aloysius Ring, John Mark Smith, Wil- 
liam Augustine Walsh, and Oliver Perry Wolfe, 
Extracting and Anesthesia. Lecturers: Edwin Newell 
Kent, Conduct of Practice; Halsey Beach Loder, 
Surgical Pathology and Surgery; Walter Vern Mac- 
Gilvra, Anesthesia. Epilepsy Commission in the 
Medical School: Walter Bradford Cannon, Bronson 
Crothers, Stanley Cobb, Fritz Bradley Talbot, 
Robert Amory, Ralph Lowell, Robert Cunning- 
ham Morse. 

For three years from September 1, 1928: John 
Joseph Burns, Assistant Professor of Law; Franzo 
Hazlett Crawford, Instructor in Physics and Tutor 
in the Division of Physical Sciences; Irving James 
Walker, Clinical Professor of Surgery; Channing 
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Frothingham, Associate Clinic:l Professor of Medi- 
cine; Edmund Arnold Gray Pranch, Instructor in 
Pathology; Henry Jackson, Jr., and Soma Weiss, 
Instructors in Medicine; Philip Duncan Wilson, 
Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery. From June 20, 
1928: George Henry Chase, James Haughton 
Woods, Robert Pierpont Blake, Members of the 
Corporation of the Harvard-Yenching Institute. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Surgery, to serve 
from September 1, 1928: whereupon bal- 
lots being given in, it appeared that Ed- 
ward Delos Churchill was elected. 

Voted to appoint the following Com- 
mittee on the Regulation of Athletic 
Sports for the academic year 1928-29: 

Faculty members: William John Bingham, Chair- 
man, Alfred Worcester, Henry Pennypacker, Al- 
fred Chester Hanford. Graduate members: Charles 
Pelaam Curtis, Jr., William Edmunds, Gilbert 
Goodwin Browne. 

Notice was received announcing the 
election of Arthur Eugene French, °29, 
Alfred Skinner Woodworth, ’29, and Hul- 
burd Johnston, °29, as undergraduate 
members of the Committee on the Regu- 
lation of Athletic Sports for the academic 
year 1928-29. 

Voted to appoint Sir Charles James 
Martin, Director of the Lister Institute 
of Preventive Medicine, London, and 


Professor of Experimental Pathology, in . 


the University of London, as Cutter 
Lecturer on Preventive Medicine for the 
academic year 1929-30. 

Voted to approve of the election of Ed- 
ward J. Brown, Arthur L. Hobson, Jr., 
and William S. Youngman, Jr., as Trus- 
tees under the Weld Boat Club Trust and 
under the Trust of Isabella M. Weld. 

The following list of members of the 
Faculty of Arts and Sciences of Harvard 
College who have been chosen by the As- 
sociates as the Academic Board of Rad- 
cliffe College for the academic year 1928- 
29 was submitted and approved: 

Ada Louise Comstock, ez-officio, Chairman, Ken- 
neth Grant Tremayne Webster, Bernice Veazey 
Brown, ex-officio, Gregory Paul Baxter, Harold 


Hitchings Burbank, Charles Hall Grandgent, 
Charles Burton Gulick, George Lyman Kittredge, 
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George Howard Parker, Arthur Meier Schlesinger, 
Alfred Marston Tozzer. 


The announcement of Courses of Study 
for the year 1928-29 in Radcliffe College 
was presented to the Board, and it was 
voted to approve the list of instructors and 
examiners therein contained. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor William Z. Ripley for July 1 for 
the remainder of the academic year 
1927-28. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 
Stated Meeting, May 14, 1928 


The following twenty-six members 
were present: Mr. Elliott, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
Billings, W. C. Boyden, Briggs, Cabot, 
C. A. Coolidge, T. J. Coolidge, Cutler, 
Davis, Dibblee, Howe, James, Mack, 
Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. Perkins, 
J. H. Perkins, Slocum, Wadsworth, 
Wendell, Wolcott, Woods, Young. 

The record of the previous meeting 
was read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of March 12, March 26 and April 7, 1928— 


Electing: From September 1, 1928: William 
Edward McCurdy, Professor of Law; Ralph 
Beatley, Associate Professor of Education; 
Bremer Whidden Pond, Associate Professor of 
Landscape Architecture; William Henry Wes- 
ton, Jr., Professor of Cryptogamic Botany; Ed- 
win Clyde Robbins, Professor of Industrial Man- 
agement; Thomas Reed Powell, Langdell Pro- 
fessor of Law. For two years from September 1, 
1928: Warren Milton Persons, Professor of Eco- 
nomics. For three years from September 1, 1928: 
Leon William Ccllet, Professor of Geology on half 
time. For five years from September 1, 1928: 
Franklin Erton Folts, Associate Professor of In- 
dustrial Management. 

Appointing: For three years from September 
1, 1928: Theodore John Kreps, Instructor in 
Economics and Tutor in Division of History, Gov- 
ernment and Economics; William Henry Irving, 
Warner Grenelle Rice, and Arthur Colby 
Sprague, Instructors in English and Tutors in 
the Division of Modern Languages — 


were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 
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The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 30, and May 11, 1928 — 


Appointing: For three years from September 
1, 1928: Lemuel Roscoe Cleveland, Assistant 
Professor of Protozoilogy; Derwent Stainthorpe 
Whittlesey, Assistant Professor of Geography; 
Harold Coe Stuart, Assistant Professor of Child 
Hygiene; Alice Hamilton, Assistant Professor of 
Industrial Medicine. Medical School: 
Adams Leland, Jr., Francis Chandler Newton, 
Hilbert Francis Day, and Otto John Hermann, 
Instructors in Surgery; Frank Hamilton Hunt, 
Francis Minot Rackemann, and William Henry 
Smith, Instructors in Medicine; Uarold Lorraine 
Weatherford, Tracy 
Burr Mallory and Monroe Jacob Schlesinger, 
Pathology, Charles Fremont 


George 


Instructor in {natomy; 


Instructors in 


McKhann, Instructor in Pediatrics; Uarry 
Philip Cahill, Instructor in Otology; Patrick 
Francis Butler, Instructor in  Roentgenology; 


Elliott Proctor Joslin, Clinical Professor of Medi- 
cine; Fritz Bradley Talbot, Clinical Professor of 
Pediatrics; Merrill Clary Sosman, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Roentgenology; William Lorenzo Moss, 
Assistant Professor of Bacteriology and Immuno- 
logy; Frederick Carpenter Irving, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Obstetrics; Calvin Barstow Faunce, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of Otology; Donald Leslie 
Augustine, Assistant Professor of Helminthology; 
Richard Mason Smith, Assistant Professor of 
Child Hygiene; Joseph Charles Bequaert, Assist- 
ant Professor of Entomology; Frederic Parker, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of Pathology; Robert Car- 
lyle Cochrane, John Homans, Monroe Anderson 
Mclver, and Richard Henry Miller, Assistant 
Professors of Surgery; Werrmann Ludwig Blum- 
gart, Clifford Lambie Derick, and Chester Morse 
Jones, Assistant Professors of Medicine; William 
Lloyd Aycock and Lloyd Derr Felton, Assistant 
Professors of Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; 
George Cheever Shattuck, Assistant Professor of 
Tropical Medicine. From September 1, 1928: 
Kirtley Fletcher Mather, Percy Edward Ray- 
mond, and Robert DeCourcy Ward, Tutors in 
the Division of Geolcgy. The following persons as 
members of Administrative Boards for 1928- 
29: Graduate School of Arts and Sciences: Dean 
George H. Chase, Professors George L. Kit- 
tredge, Elmer P. Kohler, Williom F. Osgood, 
James H. Woods, Clifford H. Moore, Jeremiah 
D. M. Ford, Charles H. Mcllwain, Oakes Ames, 
Henry W. Holmes, William Y. Elliott. 
neering School: Dean Hector J. Hughes, Profes- 
sors Harry E. Clifford, Albert Sauveur, Lionel 
S. Marks, Grinnell Jones, Donald H. McLaugh- 
lin, Gordon M. Fair. School of Public Health: 
Milton J. Rosenau, Hans Zinsser, Wilson G. 
Smillie, Edwin B. Wilson, Cecil K. Drinker, 
David L, Edsall (ex officio), Chairman. To serve 
while detailed here by the United States Gov- 
ernment: Arthur Arnim White, Henry Cramp- 
ton Jones, and Frederick Dent Sharp, Assistant 
Professors of Military Science and Tactics, 

Electing: Louis Aleck Craig, Professor of Mili- 
tary Science and Tactics, to serve while detailed 
here by the United States Government — 





Engi- 
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and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of April 30 and May 11, 1928 — 

Electing: To serve from September 1, 1928: 

Edwin Joseph Cohn, Associate Professor of Phys- 

ical Chemistry; Joseph Horace Faull, Professor 

of Forest Pathology; Charles Harold Berry, Pro- 

Sessor of Mechanical Engineering; Joseph Charles 

Aub, Associate Professor of Medicine and Physi- 

cian at the Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hos- 

pital; Charles Kingsley Webster, Professor of 

History (for five years); Frederick William 

Charles Lieder, Associate Professor of German 
and the Board voted unanimously to sus- 
pend the Rules, and to consent to said 
votes. 

Mr. C. A. Coolidge presented and read 
the report of the Committee to Visit the 
Architectural School, Mr. W. C. Boyden 
the report of the Committee to Visit the 
Law School, Mr. Slocum the reports of 
the Committees to Visit the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press and the Graduate School of 
Business Administration, and without 
reading Mr. Wolcott presented the re- 
port of the Committee on Anthropology 
and the Peabody Museum, Mr. Moore 
the report of the Committee to Visit the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, 
Dean Briggs the report of the Committee 
on Romance Languages and Literatures, 
and Mr. Wendell the report of the Com- 
mittee on Administration and Accounts, 
and on recommendation of the Executive 
Committee said reports were accepted 
and ordered to be printed. 

The Board voted to adjourn until to- 
morrow morning, May 15, 1928, at 9:15 
A.M. 


Adjourned Meeting, May 15, 1928 


The following twenty-three members 
were present: Mr. Lowell, the President 
of the University, Mr. Adams, the Treas- 
urer of the University, Messrs. Agassiz, 
Billings, W. C. Boyden, Briggs, Cabot, 
C. A. Coolidge, T. J. Coolidge, Cutler, 
Davis, Dibblee, Drury, Howe, James, 
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Mallinckrodt, Moore, A. T. Perkins, 
Slocum, Wadsworth, Wendell, Wolcott, 
Young. 

In the absence of the President of the 
Board, and at his request, Mr. Wads- 
worth presided at the meeting. 

The report of the Harvard Athletic 
Association, recommending an enlarge- 
ment of the Stadium, laid upon the table 
at the meeting of the Board of April 9, 
1928, was taken from the table, where- 
upon the President of the University 
presented and read the following minutes 
of the meeting of the Planning Board 
held on April 30, 1928: 


Present: President Lowell 
Mr. Charles F. Adams 
Professor H. V. Hubbard 





President Lowell read a letter from Mr. I. 
Tucker Burr, Class of ’79, as to various pro- 
posuls for increasing seating capacity in the 
stadium or clsewhere for football games. Their 
opinion was 

(1) that the plans submitted by Mr. Gavin 
Hadden for additions to the present stadium 
would result in a structure so unpleasant in ap- 
pearance as not to be warranted by its purely 
practical advantages; 

(2) that adding a rounded end to the present 
stadium, thus closing the present open end, 
would be undesirable for the following reasons: 

(a) that the structure would no longer be a 
stadium, except in name; 

(b) that the necessity of running the sprint 
races through a hole in the curved end would 
prevent spectators from seeing the start of such 
races and might make the conditions for the 
runners so bad that records made on the track 
might not be accepted and that intercollegiate 
games might not be held hereafter in the sta- 
dium, 

(3) That instead of either of the above alterna- 
tives, the Class of '79 was in favor of construct- 
ing a new stadium somewhere to the south of the 
present stadium to seat between 100,000 and 
150,000 people. 

After discussion it was 

Voted that in the opinion of the Committee, 
Mr. Hadden’s plans for the addition to the exist- 
ing stadium caused too great an injury to the 
present architectural effect of the stadium to 
make it desirable that these plans be carried out. 

Voted that the determining the question of the 
construction of a new arena is not the function 
of this Committee. 

Voted that as to the construction of a second 
curved end, closing the open end of the present 
stadium, while to some extent such a construc- 
tion would diminish the present esthetic value 
of the stadium, still in the opinion of the Com- 
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mittee such an addition could be carried out 
without any serious esthetic detriment. 

Voted that the Secretary of the Committee be 
requested to report to the President as to exam- 
ples of existing structures where a running track 
has been carried through a bank of seats. 

Voted that the Secretary of the Committee 
be requested to write to Mr. W. J. Bingham, 
asking him what and how great in his opinion 
would be the detriment to a running track if it 
were carried through a large and high opening 
in the seats, and whether such an arrangement 
would be likely to react unfavorably on the 
choice of the stadium for future intercollegiate 
track meets — 


and the Committee of the Board on 


Health and Athletic Sports presented the 
following report: 

The Committee is of opinion 

(1) That the present seating capacity of the 
stadium, of approximately 53,000 seats including 
the wooden stands, should under no circumstances 
be decreased unless the present policy with regard 
to intercollegiate schedules and contests is ma- 
terially changed; 

(2) That no new stadium or bowl should be con- 
structed at the present time; and 

(3) That the present stadium should not be re- 
constructed or altered without the approval of the 
planning board after consideration of the archi- 
tectural and engineering problems involved; 

(4) The Committee suggests that as a substitute 
for the temporary wooden stands at the open end 
of the stadium, the planning board or some other 
body under the direction of the Corporation, con- 
sider the feasibility of providing movable fireproof 
stands, with a seating capacity not less, and if 
possible, somewhat larger than is now provided 
by the wooden stands 


and after debate thereon, the Board voted 
unanimously that said report of the Com- 
mittee on Health and Athletic Sports be 
accepted and transmitted to the Presi- 
dent and Fellows for their consideration 
and such action as they shall see fit to 
take thereon. 

Mr. A. 'T. Perkins presented the report 
of the Committee on Military Science 
and Tactics, and upon the reeommenda- 
tion of the Executive Committee, it was 
accepted and ordered to be printed. 

The Board voted to adjourn. 


Stated Meeting, June 21, 1928 


The following twenty members were 
present: Mr. Elliott, the President of the 
Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of the 
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University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer of 
the University, Messrs. Agassiz, Briggs, 
Cabot, C. A. Coolidge, T. J. Coolidge, 
Cutler, Davis, Howe, James, Mack, 
Moore, A. T. Perkins, Slocum, Thayer, 
Wadsworth, Wendell, Young. 

The reading of the records of the two 
previous meetings was omitted and said 
records were approved. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 28, June 11 and June 20, 
1928 — 


Appointing: For three years from September 
1, 1928: Redvers Opie and Overton Hume Tay- 
lor, Instructors in Economics and Tutors in the 
Division of History, Government and Economics; 
John Daniel Wild, Instructor in Philosophy and 
Tutor in the Division of Philosophy; Miller 
McClintock, Lecturer on Government and Director 
of Bureau of Municipal Research; Philip Duncan 
Wilson, Instructor in Orthopaedic Surgery; Ed- 
mund Arnold Gray Branch, Instructor in Patho- 
logy; Henry Jackson, Jr., and Soma Weiss, In- 
structors in Medicine; Channing Frothingham, 
Associate Clinical Professor of Medicine; John 
Joseph Burns, Assistant Professor of Law; Franzo 
Hazlett Crawford, Instructor in Physics and 
Tutor in the Division of Physical Sciences; Irving 
James Walker, Clinical Professor of Surgery. 
From September 1, 1928: Ralph Beatley, Tutor 
in the Division of Mathematics; Charles Palache, 
Tutor in the Division of Geology. To serve while 
detailed here by the United States Government, 
Lloyd Jerome Wiltse, Assistant Professor of 
Naval Science and Tactics. Committee on the 
Regulation of Athletic Sports for 1928-29: Faculty 
members: W. F. Bingham, Chairman, A. 
Worcester, H. Pennypacker, A. C. Hanford; 
Graduate members: C. P. Curtis, Jr., W. Ed- 
munds, G. G. Browne. 

Electing: For five years from September 1, 
1928: Karl Sax, Professor of Plant 
Cytology — 


Associate 


and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and 
Fellows of May 28, June 11 and June 20, 
1928 — 


Electing: From September 1, 1928: Arthur 
Harrison Cole, Associate Professor of Economics 
and Tutor in the Division of History, Government 
and Economics; Edward Delos Churchill, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Surgery. From February 1, 


1929: Harry Hemley Plaskett, Associate Pro- 
Sessor of Astrophysics — 
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and the Board vofed unanimously to sus- 
pend the Rules and to consent to said 
votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and 
Fellows of June 20, 1928 — 

Conferring the following degrees upon the fol- 
lowing persons recommended therefor by the 
Faculties of the several Departments of the 
University, respectively — 

and the Board voted to consent to the 
conferring of said degrees, and further 
voted that the Secretary be instructed, 
in accordance with the precedents of 
former years, to make such changes as 
may be found necessary and proper to 
perfect the lists of said degrees. The 
total number of said degrees is 1887. 
[Degrees] 
The Board voted to adjourn. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 
Priscitta Gouan, Director of Publicity 


Coming events cast their shadows at 
Radcliffe this spring with the result that 
the May Reading Period and general 
examinations held the centre of the stage 
rather than the more social events which 
are scheduled for this season. 

“Our Education — What are we going 
to do with it?’ 
day conference held on May 2 at Agassiz 


* was the subject of a one- 


House under the auspices of the Voca- 
tional Committee of the Alumne Asso- 
ciation. The morning session was given 
over to the discussion of part-time paid 
positions for women and the afternoon to 
volunteer work. Miss Mary Ely, of the 
People’s Institute, New York, was the 
evening speaker. In connection with the 
annual Visiting Day on May 4, also un- 
der the direction of the alumne, the 
Athletic Association planted a Sargent 
crab-apple tree in memory of the late 
Professor Sargent of the Arnold Arbore- 
tum in front of the new Field House on 
the dormitory quadrangle. 
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A delightful presentation of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operetta T'rial by Jury was 
given by the Radcliffe Choral Society 
and the Harvard Glee Club on May 4 in 
Sanders Theatre. The Menorah societies 
of Harvard and Radcliffe also joined in a 
dramatic production on May 5 in Agassiz 
Theatre. During May the seniors were 
féted by each class in turn, the freshmen 
being hostesses at a picnic, the sophomores 
at a sail down the harbor, and the juniors 
at a luncheon in Agassiz House. 

The annual Song Competition was won 
this year by the class of 1930 with Flor- 
ence Seder of Maynard as leader. The 
banner awarded to the class showing the 
greatest improvement in singing also went 
to the sophomores. In connection with 
the competition the Choral Society gave 
a step sing, the last of a series held dur- 
ing the spring. As a fitting end to a 
most successful year, the Society held a 
banquet on May 25 at the Hotel Vendome 
at which Dr. and Mrs. Archibald were 
among the guests of honor. Membership 
shingles were presented to Dr. Davison, 
President Comstock, and Dean Brown. 

At the annual meeting of the Radcliffe 
Club of Boston, Mrs. Robert R. Ames, of 
Wayland, was elected president for two 
years. Under the change in the constitu- 
tion the president, recording secretary 
and treasurer are now elected for a two- 
year term. 

For the first time a Radcliffe student, 
Miss Virginia Erhard, 1928, of East Mil- 
ton, has been awarded a fellowship by the 
New York School of Social Work. Miss 
Erhard was one of twelve successful 
applicants out of one hundred and sev- 
enty-five college women seeking profes- 
sional training in social work. The 
awards are made to American college 
graduates who attain exceptional aca- 
demic standing in certain fields. She will 
spend the coming year in New York 
studying at the School. Another Rad- 
cliffe woman, Miss Mary F. Williams, of 





Cambridge, a graduate with the class of 
1927 and a holder of a Carnegie Fellow- 
ship in Fine Arts, has been given first 
prize for the best essay on “What Ge- 
neva Means to Me.”’ The contestants in- 
cluded the members of Mrs. Elbert Bald- 
win’s Geneva School of International 
Relations. 

June and Commencement were nearly 
synonymous terms. The festivities opened 
with the Senior Reception on Friday, 
June 15. Miss Susanne H. Ricker, of 
Brookline, was in charge. Alumne Day 
on Saturday brought with it reunions 
and house parties, with the twenty- 
five and ten-year classes holding the 
centre of the stage. Twenty-eight classes 
held reunions and the two perform- 
ances of the Reminiscent Show given 
in the afternoon were well attended. Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, Dean of the Divinity 
School at Yale University, was the 
speaker at the Baccalaureate service held 
on June 17 in the First Church (Congrega- 
tional). Miss Frances Dunning, of New 
York City, was the chairman of the 
arrangements. Monday was given over 
to senior events entirely, with the ex- 
ception of a tea given by the class of 1903 
to its contemporaries. 

On Tuesday the alumne again came 
to the front with the Conference of Rad- 
cliffe Representatives held in the Atkin- 
son Room, Fay House. Forty-five classes 
and ten clubs sent representatives to 
hear the reports of the President and 
the Dean. There was also speaking by 
Miss Lucy O'Meara, Director of the 
Radcliffe Appointment Bureau, and 
Miss Frances Cooper-Marshal, Presi- 
dent of the Student Government Asso- 
ciation, who told of the student point 
of view. At a luncheon in Briggs Hall, 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park gave a most 
interesting talk. 

This brings us to Commencement itself 
— the focus point of four years of work 
and play. At the exercises in Sanders The- 
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atre on June 20 an interesting feature was 
the presence on the platform of the fathers 
of two of the candidates for degrees. Dr. 
Seeley K. Tompkins, of Colorado Springs, 
who gave the invocation, and Dr. J. 
Edgar Park, President of Wheaton Col- 
lege, Norton, who made the address, 
each had a daughter in the class. One 
hundred and ninety-eight candidates re- 
ceived diplomas from President Ada L. 
Comstock. These included three Asso- 
ciates in Arts; one hundred and thirty 
Bachelors of Arts; fifty-seven Masters of 
Arts; and eight Doctors of Philosophy. 
The Alumne dinner held in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Statler made a fitting 
end to the festivities. This year, in addi- 
tion to the seniors, who are the guests of 
the occasion, special invitations were sent 
to the principals of several of the second- 
ary schools in the vicinity of Boston. 
Professor Alexander Meiklejohn, of the 
University of Michigan, was the chief 
speaker. Addresses were also given by 
President Comstock; Dean Brown; Mrs. 
Robert W. Huntington, Jr., of Hartford, 
Connecticut, for the class of 1903; Miss 
Eleanor Lee, of New York City, for the 
class of 1918; and Miss Frances Cooper- 
Marshal, of Brookline, for the seniors. 
At the present time the experiment of 
a traveling bookshop is being tried. “‘The 
Radcliffe 
shop,” 


Rambler, an itinerant book- 
laden with about four hundred 
books representing the best in fiction, 
drama, poetry, biography, travel, and 
juvenile literature, is going through 
eastern New England to bring books to 
those who are temporarily separated from 
libraries Incidentally, it 
brings also news of Radcliffe College and 
what it is. Mrs. Barbara N. Strong, a 
former student, is in charge, and she is 
assisted by Miss Margaret Follin, a mem- 
ber of the class of 1929. It is Radcliffe’s 
first attempt to render such a service, 
and it bids well to be one of mutual value 
and pleasure to student and purchaser. 


and_ shops. 
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STUDENT LIFE 
Cuartes M. UNDERHILL, ’30 


In spite of the advent of the second 
reading period in the last month of the 
year, and the inauguration of a new field 
of competition between Harvard and 
Yale, namely, the scholastic contest es- 
tablished through the generosity of Mrs, 
William Lowell Putnam, attention was 
centred upon the closing spring sports. 
For, by winning the baseball series in a 
thrilling thirteen-inning game on Sol- 
dier’s Field, Harvard gained the upper 
hand over Yale in the major sports for the 
academic year just ended. In the minor 
svorts the two broke about even, while 
the Blue predominated in the freshman 
contests. 

The upset in the crew, which came as a 
distinct surprise to all those who had 
watched the preceding races of the spring, 
was balanced on the other hand by the 
performance of the track team which, 
exceeded all expectations, and gained a 
clean-cut victory over Yale for the first 
time since 1922. Meeting Yale on the 
track in the first of the major sport con- 
tests, the Crimson team more than justi- 
fied Coach Farrell's optimism, winning by 
a score of 78 to 57. The outcome of the 
meet was settled when three events were 
still undecided, and the margin of su- 
periority might have been larger had not 
French been withdrawn from the 220 
final and Tupper from the low hurdles 
final. Tupper’s act in dropping out of 
his own volition, thereby assuring O’Con- 
nell of his Varsity “H,” epitomized 
Harvard’s spirit throughout the after- 
noon, for points rather than personal 
glory were the aim of Crimson athletes. 

The Yale meet was a fitting culmina- 
tion to one of the most successful seasons 
in recent years, a season which numbered 
victories over Michigan and Dartmouth 
and in the Harvard—Dartmouth-Cornell 
Triangular Meet. In the indoor inter- 
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collegiate meet, Harvard finished fourth, 
being led by Cornell, Georgetown, and 
Yale in that order. In the outdoor inter- 
collegiates, Harvard finished sixth with 
fourteen points, three men, Captain-elect 
Reid, Luttman, and Tupper scoring in the 
two-mile, mile, and 220 low hurdles re- 
spectively. Reid and Luttman, both 
intercollegiate champions, again  vindi- 
cated Coach Farrell’s power as a distance 
coach. Other outstanding men of this 
year who have developed under Farrell 
are French, who has been running the 
dashes and also competing in the broad 
jump, Pratt in the field events, Flaksman 
and Wildes in the distance runs, Guar- 
naccia in the weight events, and Moore in 
the javelin. Mason, Brayton, Potter, 
Cummings, Porter, and Brown are a few 
more of whom much is expected under 
Farrell's guidance. 

The outcome of the races at New 
London was a severe shock to every one 
in Cambridge, for after the victories on 
the Charles and on the Schuylkill, a close 
contest with Yale was expected by all fol- 
lowers of Harvard rowing. But a great 
Yale crew gave Harvard’s giant eight the 
worst defeat in the modern history of the 
regatta. Thirty-four and two fifths sec- 
onds, or approximately ten boat lengths, 
separated the shells at the finish. Yale 
rowed the course in 20 minutes, 213 
seconds, or almost twenty seconds slower 
than the Harvard crew of 1916 which 
holds the downstream and_all-course 
record of 20 minutes, 2 seconds. Har- 
vard’s time was 20 minutes, 56 seconds. 
The victory gave Yale a clean sweep in 
the regatta, as it won the freshman, 
junior Varsity, and combination races 
preceding. In the early spring races Har- 
vard was undefeated. Against Tech early 
in May, the crew came from behind to 
win by a half-length. A week later, racing 
against Tech and Cornell, Harvard de- 
feated Cornell by a length and a half and 
Tech by two and one half lengths. On 








May 19, in a mile and one half race, 
Harvard defeated Pennsylvania by three 
quarters of a length and the Navy by 
four lengths. 

Immediately after the Yale race, the 
crew decided to enter the Olympic trials, 
but here again the results were disap- 
pointing, although the Harvard four- 
oared shell qualified to represent the 
United States at Amsterdam. Forrester 
Clark, who rowed at No. 6 throughout the 
season, was elected captain of the 1929 
crew. He rowed on his freshman crew, 
and has been a Varsity oarsman for two 
seasons. He prepared at St. Mark’s 
School. 

The baseball series was more satis- 
factory. At New Haven, Yale won its 
first baseball victory from Harvard since 
1925, before a crowd of about 6000. 
Aldrich, captain of last year’s freshman 
team, won the game with a stinging single 
to centre, scoring Vaughan with two out 
in the ninth. The second game was 
played in a drizzling rain, but there were 
fewer fumbles and wide throws than 
might have been expected. Harvard won, 
5 to 4, Lord’s sharp single closing the four- 
run rally in the ninth inning. On the 
following day, Harvard, with Barbee 
pitching his last game, came through after 
thirteen innings of tight baseball to clinch 
the series, 2 to 1. It was the first extra- 
inning game since 1913 and the second 
longest on record. For the last twelve 
innings, Barbee shut out Yale. Only six 
men reached first, and of those, one only 
found third base. Yale scored in the 
first inning, and for the following six and 
a half innings it looked as if the one run 
would suffice. But in the seventh inning, 
Nugent for Harvard doubled down the 
left-field foul line, scoring Prior from 
second. With one out in the thirteenth, 
Prior singled to right, and Cutts sent him 
to third with another hard smash to right. 
Aldrich, in a brilliant bit of fielding, 
scooped up Nugent’s grounder and tagged 
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Prior before he could get back to the 
base. With two out, Loud walked Sulli- 
van, and Barbee hit the ball that brought 
about the Yale downfall, a sharply hit 
Aldrich 
fielded the ball cleanly, and was setting 
himself to throw to first base when he 


ball between third and _ short. 


stumbled or slipped to his knees. He was 
up in a second, but his hurried throw hit 
the dirt and bounded into the first-base 
bleachers as Cutts came home with the 
winning run. This game, like the two 
preceding games, upset the precedents of 
wobbly pitching and loose play which have 
often characterized college series. George 
E. Donaghy, ’29, of Dorchester, was 
elected captain of the Harvard team for 
next year. He prepared for Harvard at 
Boston Latin School, where he was cap- 
tain of the baseball and hockey teams. 
In his freshman year he made his numer- 
als in football and baseball. Last year 
he played shortstop and right field and 
was one of the leading hitters of the 
team. 

The summaries of the three baseball 
games with Yale are as follows: 


At New Haven — First GAME 


Harvard 

a.b. b.h. p.o. a. 
Burns, c.f. 4 0 8 0 
Chase, 2b. * 4 2 
Donaghy, 3b. 3 1 1 2 
Lord, c. 4 2 8 1 
Cutts, Lf. 4 0 4 0O 
Prior, 1b 4 1 & @O 
Jones, r.f. 83 0 0 0 
Sullivan, s.s. 4 0 1 3 
Barbee, p. $3 0 0 1 
Totals 33 6 *26 9 

Yale 

a.b. b.h. p.o. a 
Grove, c.f. 2 l 4 0 
H’mersl'y, Lf. 2 0 2 0 
Garvey, r.f. $s 8 2 ® 
Caldwell, 2b 4 0 0 1 
Vaughan, s.s. 6 1,2 2 
Schmidt, Ib. 8 0 9 0O 
Beyer, c. cs =. F 2 
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Aldrich, 3b. 4 1 1 4 
Sawyer, p. 3 ° @ »g 

Totals 29 3 27 9 
Yale 0 601240 00 1 ts 
Harvard ° 821009300 2 Os 


* Two out when winning run was scored, 
Errors 
Caldwell, Aldrich, Burns, Chase 2, Donaghy, 
Prior. Runs batted in Garvey, Caldwell, Don- 
aghy, Lord. Stolen bases Grove, Chase. Sac- 
rifice hits ~ Hammersley, Donaghy, 
Jones. Double play —Sullivan to Chase to 
Prior, Left on bases— Yale 6; Harvard 6, 
Base on balls — Off Barbee 3. Struck out — By 


Runs — Grove 2, Vaughan, Chase 2. 


Garvey, 


Sawyer 3, by Barbee 7. Hit by pitcher — By 
Barbee (Schmidt). Umpires —- Devron and 
Finnell. Time 2h. 5m. 


At CAMBRIDGE — SECOND GAME 


Harvard 

mt bh ti. pe ae @ 
Burns, c.f. 5 1 1 1 1 0 0 
Chase, 2b. . 2 8 & 4 Bt 
Donaghy, 3b. 4 0O 1 1 Ss £ 2 
Lord, ¢. 5’ 80 2 2 8B 8 ®@ 
Prior, Ib. 40 0 0 & an |) 
Cutts, p., Lf. 3 (1 1 i+ &.*% 


Donaldson, r.f. 


Whitney, Lf. 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Whitmore, p. 1 0 0 0 0 0 90 
*Hardy 1 0 1 1 °* 8 6 
Howard, p. i? #6F) i 6” 
Nugent, r.f., s.s. 2 1 1 1 0 1 0 
Sullivan, s.s. ; @ 8 8 8 8 1 
Jones, r.f-L.f. 1 1 1 1 0 0 0 
Totals 33 5 8 8 27 12 2 
Yale 

a.b. vr. b.h. t.b. poo. a. e. 

Groves, c.f. 5B’ 23 8$ 2 0 0 
Hammersley, Lf. + l rc 8. =o @ 
Garvey, r.f. 5 l 3 4 1 0 0 
Caldwell, 2b. iw 2 tO 2 8 
Vaughan, s.s. 2 0 1 3 2 2 2 
Schmidt, lb. 4 0 0 0 10 0 0 
Sever, ¢. :§ © 886 8 8 8 


Aldrich, 3b. 3 0 0 0 2 4 0 


Smith, p. 4 0 1 Q 0 5 0 
Sawyer, p. 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 
Totals $5 4 11 18 f@5 12 2 
Innings ie 2.4.3 6-7 3 8 
Harvard 000004100 4—5 
Yale 10003 00 0 0—4 


Lord 2, Chase, Donaghy, Nu- 
Two-base hits — 
Hammers- 


Runs batted in 
gent, Garvey 2, Hammersley. 
Garvey, Caldwell. Three-base hits 
levy, Vaughan. Stolen base Aldrich. Sacrifice 
hits Donaghy, Nugent, Vaughan. Double 
Sullivan to Chase to Prior. Left on bases 
First base on balls — Off 


play = 
Harvard 10, Yale 8. 
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Cutts 2, off Howard 1, off Smith 5. Hits — Off 
Cutts 9 in 4 innings, off Whitmore 2 in 3 innings, 
off Howard none in 2 innings, off Smith 7 in 8 in- 
nings, off Sawyer 1 in 1-3 inning. Struck out — By 
Cutts 2, by Whitmore 2, by Howard 4, by Smith 5, 
Wild pitch — Cutts. Passed ball— Beyer. Win- 
ning pitcher — Howard. Losing pitcher — Smith. 
Umpires — Devron and Fennell. Time — 2 hours, 
10 minutes. 

*Batted for Whitmore in 7th. 

One out when winning run scored. 


Ar CamBrIDGE — Tutrp GAME 


Harvard 

a.b. b.h. p.o. a. 

Burns, c.f es 21 °6 4 
Chase, 2 4 1 4 3 
Donaghy, 3. 4 1 3 1 
Lord, ¢. 6 2 it 1 
Prior, 1 5 2 8 0 
Cutts, Lf. Ss i & 6 
Nugent, r. 6 1 1 0 
Sullivan, s. s © f & 
Barbee, p. 5 1 0 @ 
Totals 45 10 39 10 

Yale 

a.b. b.h. po. a. 

Grove, c.f. S&S : 2 ®@ 
Ham’sley, 1.f. 5 i €¢ *@ 


Garvey, r. 3 1 1 1 
Caldwell, 2 6 0. & 4 
Vaughan, s. e& & @& 2 
Schmidt, 1 5 :. 0 
Beyer, c. 4 1 4 8 
Aldrich, 3 &§ 8 € ®@ 
Loud, p. Ss @ & «4 

Totals 40 6* 38 13 


Innings 123 45 67 8 9 11 12 18 
Harvard 000000100 0 0 1-2 

Runs Prior, Cutts, Hammersley. Errors 
— Donaghy, Aldrich 2, Caldwell. Two-base hits 

Grove, Nugent. Three-base hit Ham- 
mersley. Stolen base — Chase. Sacrifice hits — 
Garvey, Donaghy 2, Cutts, Beyer, Prior. First 
base on balls — Barbee 1, Loud 2. Struck out — 
By Barbee 11, by Loud 4. Double plays — Burns 
to Donaghy to Chase; Garvey to Beyer. Hit by 
pitched ball By Loud (Burns, Barbee). Time 
2 hours, 45 minutes. Umpires — Fennell and 
Devron. 

* Two out when winning run was scored. 


With MHarvard’s ‘“athletics-for-all” 
policy steadily increasing under Mr. 
Bingham’s direction, and with the in- 
auguration of reading periods and _ in- 
creased fields of concentration, time has 
not hung heavy on many hands. 


THE GRADUATES 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


*,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respon- 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*4* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in the case 
of towns in Massachusetts. 


1864 


W. L. Ricuarpson, Sec. 


225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 


Frank Waldo Wildes, son of Moses 


Bradstreet and Emeline Augusta 
(Heath) Wildes, was born in North- 
borough, October 17, 1843. He died at 
his home in Dartmouth, June 21, 1928. 
He fitted for college at the Boston Latin 
School, where he obtained a Franklin 
Medal. Immediately after graduation, 
he entered a woolen mill in Andover, 
spent a year in its different depart- 
ments, and then went to New York 
City, where he remained until 1869, 
selling woolens in connection with 
Francis Skinner & Co., Harding Bro- 
thers & Co., and Sutton, Smith & Co. 
In 1869, he moved to Boston as a repre- 
sentative of the last-named firm, and 
upon its dissolution became interested 
in the manufacture of worsted yarns. 
In pursuance of this business, he re- 
moved to Lawrence and resided there 
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two years. In 1875, having abandoned 
the yarn business, he moved to Cam- 
bridge. Later his time was given prin- 
cipally to the care and management of 
real estate and other trust property. 
He was married in New York, April 22, 
1869, to Helen Delia Hilger, daughter 
of the late Maurice and Delia Ann 
(Sistare) Hilger, of New York. She 
died in Weston, November 10, 1885. 
He was married in Boston, December 
11, 1886, to Frances Elizabeth (Hilger) 
Ball, daughter of the late Maurice and 
Delia Ann (Sistare) Hilger, of New 
York. She died August 22, 1916. 


1866 
CuHar.ss E. Srratron, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston 
Thomas Sergeant Perry was born in 
Newport, Rhode Island, January 23, 
1845. 
Grant 
Oliver 


He was the son of Christopher 


Perry, a son of Commodore 


Hazard Perry, and Frances 
(Sergeant) Perry, daughter of Thomas 
and Sarah Sergeant of Philadelphia, the 
latter a granddaughter of Benjamin 
Franklin. 


he went to Europe, and remained there 


Very soon after graduating 


until August, 1868, traveling and study- 
ing languages. On his return, he was 
appointed tutor of the French and Ger- 
man languages in Harvard College, and 
held this position until his resignation 
in 1872, 


year. He then moved from Cambridge 


at the close of the collegiate 


to Boston, where he lived the rest of his 
life, engaged in literary pursuits. He 
edited the North Review 
from January, 1873, to January, 1874. 


American 


He was appointed instructor in English 
at Harvard, September 1, 1877, and 
held this position for four years. In 
1881-82 he was University Lecturer in 
Harvard College. He made several 
visits to Europe, some of considerable 
length. In April, 1898, he went to 


Japan, where he held for four years the 
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professorship of English Literature at 
Keiogijuku University, Tokyo, having 
earlier refused a similar position in the 
In Japan, as a 
Matthew C. 
Perry, he received a distinguished wel- 
The Japan Times of July 24, 
1898, gave an account of a ‘*‘ Welcome 


University of Japan. 
nephew of Commodore 
come. 


Garden Party to Professor Perry.’’ An 
address of welcome was given by Mar- 
quis Hachisuka, who said, among other 
things, that they were all filled with a 
peculiar, irrepressible feeling of joy, 
feeling which they had never before ex- 
perienced in welcoming visitors, because 
none of them bore a name of such his- 
torical significance as our classmate’s; 
that the word * Perry”’ was a “‘ precious 
key that flew [sic] open the secret seal 
which had so long kept Japan in an im- 
Professor Perry 
The 


speaking was followed by ‘*‘ musical and 


penetrable hermitage.” 
made a very happy response. 


other [sic] preformances, comprising 
sword dancing, elaborately devised fire- 
works, and other enjoyable items.” 
A great many distinguished Japanese 
He re- 
turned 1901. 
Thereafter, with the exception of a stay 


were present at the function. 
from Japan in July, 
in Europe, mostly in Paris, 1905-09, he 
lived at his home in Boston in winter, 
and his home in Hancock, New Hamp- 
shire, in summer. When in town he was 
a daily visitor and ceaseless worker in 
the Boston Public Library. The list 
of books that he wrote is a long one. 
Here are some of them: “* Virgin Soil,” 
translated from the French version of 
Turgenieff, 1877; ‘‘ Life and Letters of 
Francis Lieber,” also translated into 
German, 1881; ‘‘Eighteenth Century 
Literature,”’ published in 1883; ‘‘ From 
1884; ‘‘History of 
“The Evolu- 


Opitz to Lessing,” 
Greek Literature,’ 1888; 
tion of the Snob,’’ 1888. 
from the French of Baron Imbert de 
Saint Amand: ‘*The Court of the Em- 


Six volumes 
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press Josephine’; ““The Happy Days 
of the Empress Josephine’; ‘‘ Marie 
Antoinette and the End of the Old 
Régime”’; ‘‘ Marie Louise and the De- 
cadence of the Empire’’; ‘‘ Marie Louise 
and the Invasion of 1814’’; ‘‘The Wife 
of the First Consul.’’ Another transla- 
tion from the French is ‘‘The Princess 
of Cleves,’ 1892. The list of books he 
read is beyond enumeration. The late 
John Addington Symonds wrote to 
Edmund Gosse: ‘‘When you go to 
Boston, you will see Perry, one of the 
most bright-souled students of litera- 
ture, the biggest heluo librorum in 
America. Salute him for me.’’” He was 
a devotee of lawn tennis and played it 
enthusiastically when he was eighty 
years old. He died at Boston, May 7, 
1928. April 9, 1874, at Boston, he was 
married to Lilla Cabot, distinguished 
as a painter and as a poet, daughter 
of Samuel Cabot, M.D., and Hannah 
Jackson Cabot. Mrs. Perry survives 
her husband, as do their three daugh- 
ters, Margaret LaFarge Perry, Edith 
(Perry) Ballantine, and Alice, wife of 
Joseph C. Grew, and also the three 
daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Grew. 


1870 

Cnar.es H. Swan, Sec. 

3 Storey Place, Jamaica Plain 
William Gardner Hale died at his 
home at Shippan Point, Stamford, 
Connecticut, June 23, 1928. Hale was 
born at Savannah, Georgia, February 
9, 1849, son of William Bradford and 
Elizabeth (Jewett) Hale; he was 
brought up in New England, and was 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. Taking what was then the 
regular four years’ course, he was 
graduated in 1870 as first scholar in 
the Class, and immediately began his 
life work as a student and a teacher; 
eventually gaining an _ international 
reputation. He is listed in the Ency- 


clopedia Britannica as ‘‘ American 
Classical scholar’; he was given the 
degree of LL.D. by Union (New York), 
1895; by Princeton, 1896; by St. 
Andrews, and by Aberdeen (both in 
Scotland), in 1907. Hale was fellow in 
philosophy at Harvard, 1870-71; tutor 
in Latin, 1874-76; and in 1876-77, as 
Harvard traveling fellow, he studied 
in Leipzig, Géttingen, and Rome. In 
1877-80 he was again tutor in Latin at 
Harvard. In 1880 he became head of 
the department of Latin in Cornell Uni- 
versity; and in 1892 he became head of 
the department in the (then) new Uni- 
versity of Chicago. He retired as Pro- 
fessor Emeritus in 1919. Hale was 
president of the American Philological 
Association in 1892; was American 
vice-president of the English Classical 
Association after 1907; was a member 
of the Archeological Institutes of Ber- 
lin, Rome, and Athens; was chairman 
of the Latin Conference, the report of 
which was published in the “‘ Report of 
the Committee of Ten,” 1894; was a 
member of the Advisory Board of the 
Loeb Classical Library; and was asso- 
ciate editor of several American and 
English classical journals. He was ap- 
pointed director of the American School 
of Classical Studies at Athens for the 
year 1888-89, but declined; he was 
made chairman, in 1894, of the com- 
mittee appointed to raise money to 
found an American School of Classical 
Studies in Rome, and, on a favorable 
report, was made permanent chairman 
of the managing committee, and first 
director of the school, 1895-96. In his 
work in the Vatican Library at this 
time, Hale discovered a manuscript of 
Catullus of the first importance, which, 
until then had been concealed under 
a wrong number. Hale’s publications 
were many, but while holding that the 
great value of classical studies lies in 
their power to develop the love of 
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literature, his published work was 
mainly on the linguistic side, and, in 
But 


it was not confined to Greek and Latin. 


particular, in the field of syntax. 


Ife worked and published in the syntax 
of the Romance languages, especially 
French, Spanish, and Italian, and the 
syntax of English and German. He was 
chairman of the Joint Committee on 


Grammatical Nomenclature commis- 
sioned in 1910 by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the Modern Language 
Association, and the Philological As- 
sociation, to prepare a reformed ter- 
minology for use in the schools of the 
United States. 


incorporated into our school grammars. 


The results are being 


Although it is nine years since Hale re- 
tired from the University of Chicago as 
the officers of the 


Professor Emeritus, 


University put their flag at half-mast, 
and held a service to honor his memory. 
Hale married in 1883, Harriet Knowles 
died a few months 


Swinburne, who 


before her husband. He is survived by 
Miss Virginia Hale, of Stamford; Mrs. 
Margaret Hale Foster, of New Mexico; 
Swinburne Hale (Harvard, 1905), of 
Westport; and Gardner Hale, of Stam- 
ford. 


1872 

Cuaries Amy, Sec. 

603 Sears Building, Boston 
The Class dined at the Union Club 
in Boston on Wednesday evening, June 
20, eight members being present. The 
Secretary reported that, out of twenty- 
six who graduated with the Class, only 
Action 
was taken as to the final disposition of 
- James Morse Allen 
died May 7, 1928, in his eighty-first 
the 
and 


one had died in the last year. 
the Class Fund. 
He entered College with 


left in March, 1871, 
shortly after was married to Marietta 


year. 
Class, but 


Gardiner Cary by whom he had five 


children. — Joseph Wiswell Palmer 
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died in Fitchburg on April 25, 198, 
Ile was born in Fitchburg, March 9, 
1848, the son of Thomas and Charlotte 
(isk) Palmer and was descended from 
John Palmer, who came to this country 
in 1737. 
descended from Josiah Fisk, who was 
town clerk of Groton in 1700. 


prepared for college in schools in Vitch- 


On his mother’s side he was 
Ile was 


burg and at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and at Harvard was a member of the 
Everett Athenwum. In 1876 he married 
Annie E. MeIntyre, who died in 1911, 
After graduation he studied dentistry 
and practised for forty-eight years, 
after which he retired and devoted him- 
self to horticulture and particularly the 


raising of choice flowers. 


1873 
James FI. Jackson, See. 

939-940 Park Square Building, Boston 
The fifty-fifth anniversary dinner of 
the Class of 1873 took place, June 20, 
at the Union Club. Eleven were present 
total of 
members. Ordway wrote that this was 
the had 


missed. His letter, sending best wishes 


of a thirty-eight surviving 


first Class dinner he ever 
to everybody, despite ill health and dis- 
appointment, was pervaded by a note 
of good cheer. Thomas had just escaped 
from the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital, 
where he had successfully undergone 
one of those major operations  per- 
formed by Harvey Cushing with that 
marvelous skill that has 
But “Uncle Bill” 


sent beautiful crim- 


made him 


famous. the same 
to-day as of old 
son roses that were a reminder through- 
out the evening of his affectionate re- 
membrance. Lawton wrote that he was 
kept away by failing sight, though still 
at work with old-time vigor. With the 
letter he sent some fine verses touch- 
ingly referring to the little hand of his 
granddaughter that helped to guide 
him on his way. Foster brought an in- 
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teresting poem for the occasion. The 
round table, without head or foot, 
insured the closer touch that made the 
dinner a real reunion. With the coffee 
and cigars the Class Secretary pre- 
sented a financial report showing assets 
not large but of satisfactory character, 
including a small balance in the bank 
with indebtedness paid. He said that 
the first thought in every mind was the 
absence of Dowse from his accustomed 
chair, and the knowledge that this com- 
panionship was at an end. It was voted 
that the Secretary send to the family 
an expression of our sympathy and 
sense of our loss, and that he prepare 
a memorial for the record. With refer- 
ence to the death of Pendery in March, 
news of which had but just been re- 
ceived, it was voted that a letter of 
sympathy be sent to his family and 
that Williams be asked to prepare an 
appreciation of his life and character. 
Grant gave us an informal but most 
interesting account of his experience in 
the inquiry which he, with President 
Lowell and President Stratton, had 
made at the request of Governor Fuller 
into the circumstances attending the 
trial and conviction of Sacco and Van- 
zetti. It was the opinion of every one 
that their unanimous conclusions have 
been of incalculable value in essentially 
eliminating from the public mind all 
doubt as to the fairness of the trial and 
the justice of the verdict of the jury. 
The remainder of the evening was 
spent in further reminiscence of col- 
lege days and events in which one 
and another took part. — William 
Bradford Homer Dowse was born in 
Sherborn, February 29, 1852. He died 
April 19, 1928. He was one of whom it 
could be truly said that by force of 
quiet determination and indomitable 
purpose he achieved distinguished suc- 
cesses in practically all his chosen activ- 
ities. He began his life work in the 


profession of the law, in which he soon 
became widely known as an expert in 
the knowledge and practice of patent 
causes. Later, seizing opportunities 
open only to one of quick comprehen- 
sion and far-sighted sagacity, he en- 
tered the business world — to become 
eventually one of its prominent leaders. 
Acquiring interests in large corporate 
enterprises, he immediately instituted 
changes by which existing inefficient 
were converted into efficient methods 
of operation and stagnation supplanted 
by ambitious development. He was one 
never daunted by obstacles — one who 
could swim against the tide, and keep 
his course against the gale. Inevitably, 
such a man was wanted in high places 
of responsibility outside his own par- 
ticular field of business, for example, as 
president of the Home Market Club. 
His keen interest in historical research 
made him a valued member of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. It 
seems to have been the purpose of 
Divine Providence to give him years 
and strength sufficient to accomplish 
whatever he planned. In 1920 he was 
appointed by Governor Coolidge De- 
puty Governor to represent Massachu- 
setts at Leyden and Plymouth on the 
occasion of the Pilgrim anniversary. 
In the ripeness of years and fullness of 
his powers he entered upon this un- 
usual public service with unbounded 
zest and performed it with great credit 
to himself and to the Commonwealth, 
realizing from it what was perhaps to 
him the most enjoyable of life’s re- 
wards. Of greater concern to class- 
mates, however, in these later years has 
been his loyal devotion to the interests 
of the Class of 1873 as its Class Secre- 
tary. — James IF. Jackson. 
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1874 
Dr. Cuarves M. GREEN, Sec. 
78 Marl >orough St., Boston 

The Class passed Commencement 
Day in Cambridge, with headquarters, 
as usual, in Holworthy 4. They were 
entertained at luncheon by the fifty- 
year Class, 1878, in the Phillips Brooks 
House enclosure, and later joined the 
procession to Sever Quadrangle for the 
Alumni Exercises. The annual dinner 
was served at the Harvard Club of 
Boston. In Cambridge or at the Har- 
vard Club twenty-five of the fifty-one 
surviving graduate members’. were 
present, and one of the three survivors 
who were not graduated with the Class, 
to wit: Barrett, Brannan, Brinsmade, 
S. B. Clarke, Cunningham, Cutter, P. 
Dana, Dole, Gannett, 
Harding, Hunt, Lawton, Lull, Lyman, 
Merrill, Minot, H. L. Morse, Richards, 
Sears, Spinney, Vaille, Wigglesworth, 


Foote, Green, 


Woodward, and Osgood. The Class had 
an especial interest and satisfaction in 
the award of three of the honorary de- 
grees conferred at the Academic Exer- 
cises in the morning: George Wiggles- 
worth, of the Class, and Ernest Martin 
Hopkins, president of Dartmouth Col- 
lege and eldest son of Adoniram Judson 
Hopkins (A.B. Harvard, 1874, stelliger 
in 1924), received the doctorate of laws; 
and George Richards Minot, 
James Jackson Minot, of the Class, re- 
ceived the doctorate of science. In the 
11.30 the Class held a 


meeting for private business. 


son of 


morning at 
Dinner 
was served in the Asculapian Room, 
where the Class banners were displayed. 
The Secretary presided, and Osgood 
asked the The table 
adorned with flowers sent in memory of 
William Fitzhale Abbot, N. D. Carlile 
Hodges, Charles Wellington Stone, and 
Charles Francis Withington. After din- 
ner, the Class standing in silence, the 
Secretary read the necrology of the 


blessing. was 
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year: George Bendelari, August 12, 
1927; Nathaniel Dana Carlile Hodges, 
1927; Edwin Garrald 
Merriam, December 7, 1927; Waldo 
Reed, May 2, 1928. And then 
taken the cup of remembrance, ** To all 


November 25, 
was 


our classmates not visibly present.” 
The casualties of the year left the Class 
on Commencement Day with fifty-one 
survivors of the one hundred and sixty- 
five who were graduated in 1874, and 
with three of the forty-four members 
who were with the Class some portion 
of the four years. From letters and 
messages received, the Secretary was 
able to give some account of most of 
the absent members; so that nearly all 
may be said to have been “‘present or 
accounted for.’ The Secretary com- 
mented on the great success of the ex- 
periment of holding a Class luncheon at 
the Harvard Club of Boston the first 
Wednesday of each month from Octo- 
ber to June. The luncheons were at- 
tended one or more times by twenty- 
three members, in numbers of from 
seven to eighteen; and the average at- 
tendance was 10.6. In the post-prandium 
no formal speeches were called for or 
expected; but those spoke whom the 
spirit moved, and Dole and Woodward 
were moved to express some of their 


thoughts in humorous verse. At the 


hour of parting, Wigglesworth, the 
Class’s newest LL.D., rose to express 
the grateful appreciation of Mrs. 


Wigglesworth and himself, of the affec- 
tionate greeting of the Class the day 
before, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of The 
fifty members of the Class sent each a 
rose — all grouped together in beauti- 
ful unity. Thus ended the fifty-fourth 
reunion. — Waldo Reed died May 2, 
1928, in Fall River. For some time he 
had had cardiac weakness, and in April 


their marriage. 


he entered hospital in Fall River for 
rest and treatment. He soon improved, 
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and was able to be taken on motor 
drives: on May 2 he succumbed to a 
cerebral hemorrhage. He was_ born 
June 2, 1850, in Newburyport, son of 
William Reed, a teacher and writer, 
and of Sophia Brown (Ladd). Prepared 
for college under the instruction of his 
brother, Milton Reed, third scholar of 
the Class of 1868, Waldo entered with 
the Class in 1870, but left College at 
the close of sophomore year. He then 
engaged in journalism, in association 
with the Taunton Gazette, and studied 
law in an office in Fall River and at 
Boston University Law School: he was 
admitted to the Massachusetts bar in 
1878, and entered practice in Fall 
River; he was also a correspondent of 
the Providence Journal. In November, 
1881, for reasons of health, he removed 
to Texas, bought a ranch at Medina, 
and engaged in stock-raising: he was 
admitted to the Texas bar in 1883, and 
devoted some of his time to legal prac- 
tice. Returning to Massachusetts in 
1886, Reed lived in Taunton, and be- 
came the treasurer and selling agent 
of the Reed and Barton Corporation, 
silversm:ths and _ electro-platers; but 
after ten years of commercial life he 
resumed the practice of law in Fall 
River, in partnership with his brother 
Milton. November 30, 1876, in Fall 
River, he married Ella Barton, and his 
married life was an ideal one: Mrs. 
Reed died October 13, 1923. After his 
retirement from practice, Reed main- 
tained a summer home at Westport 
Point, and a winter home at Plymouth, 
Florida. In the summer of 1927 he 
made a tour of the Pacific Coast and 
Alaska, and his unusual ability as a 
raconteur, his skill at the piano, and his 
unfailing geniality greatly endeared 
him to his traveling companions, as did 
these same qualities and accomplish- 
ments endear him to his college inti- 
mates and friends who knew him well. 


He was always loyal and steadfast in 
his friendships — generous and _ kind- 
hearted; and as was said of Mirabeau, 
he had a great gift of making friends. 
His funeral service was held at the 
home of his niece in Taunton: his body 
was buried beside that of his wife in 
Mount Hermon Cemetery. The last 
time he was with the Class was at the 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary 
in 1924. He is survived by his brother, 
Milton Reed, of the Class of 1868. His 
elder brother, William Reed, of the 
Class of 1864, died in 1913. — William 
Richmond died June 28, 1928, at Fall 
River. On June 14, he entered Union 
Hospital! for an imperative surgical 
operation, which was performed June 
27, under spinal anesthesia, and he was 
conscious throughout and after the 
operation. Pulmonary congestion en- 
sued, and death came late the following 
day. He was born in Providence, 
Rhode Island, February 11, 1846, sev- 
enth in descent from John Richmond, 
who came from Wiltshire, England, 
about 1630, and settled in what is now 
Little Compton. John’s son Edward 
was a deputy to the General Assembly 
from Little Compton, Solicitor-General 
and later Attorney-General of the Col- 
ony, and served with distinction in 
King Philip’s War. Edward’s grandson 
William was one of the Board of Assist- 
ants in the General Assembly, and later 
Chief Justice. Richmond’s father was 
James Cooke Richmond, second scholar 
in the Harvard Class of 1828, and 
®BK poet ten years later; he was 
ordained priest in 1833, in the Civil 
War served as chaplain of the Second 
Wisconsin Regiment, and afterwards as 
hospital chaplain. Richmond’s mother 
was Sarah Seaton, who in childhood 
lived in Santa Cruz, West Indies; she 
descended from Sir Christopher Seaton, 
who married the sister of King Robert 
the Bruce; the family played an im- 
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portant part in the wars of Scotland. 
Richmond had expected to enter col- 
lege in 1868, but an affection of his 
eyes compelled him to suspend his 
studies. He had learned telegraphy as 


an avocation, and was enabled to 
make this his occupation; he served at 
first as a railroad telegrapher, and later 
was appointed a clerk in the Navy 
In May, 1867, he 
clerk to 


commanding the 


Department. 
detailed to be 
Alden, 


Frigate Minnesota, in which he made 


was 
Commodore 
James U.S. 
a European cruise and visited many 
ports of interest; returning in 1868 he 
resumed his desk in the Navy Depart- 
ment. In May of 1870, finding his sight 
restored, Richmond went to Cambridge, 
and after this long intermission in his 
studies set to work, under the instruc- 
tion of Professor G. A. Hill, and Ernest 
Young of the Class of 1873, to prepare 
himself for the September examina- 
tions: he passed successfully and en- 


tered with the Class in the autumn. 
He was graduated first scholar, with 


had 


already been chosen the first man in the 


highest honors in classics: he 


Junior eight of the @BK. After gradu- 
ation, Richmond entered the General 
Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in New York City, 
completed his course in 1877, and was 
Bishop of 
Maryland in Baltimore. From Septem- 
1877 to November 1, 1878, he 
served in deacon’s orders in Trinity 
Church, New York. On 
1878, he was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of Maryland in Saint Mark’s 


Church in Orange, New Jersey, and 


ordered deacon by the 


ber 1, 


November 7, 


served as curate in this parish until 
shortly after the death of the rector in 
1833. 


ferred on him in 1879. 


The degree of S.T.B. was con- 
In April, 1885, 
Father Richmond, as he was known in 
the Oranges, was unanimously élected 
rector of All Saints’ Parish in Orange, 
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and assumed charge on Easter Sunday, 
April 19 


twenty 


In this field he labored for 
years. He procured for his 
people valuable buildings and a sub- 
stantial endowment, and was consid- 
ered as virtually the founder of the 
parish. Ile was a pioneer in many ways: 
he is said to have introduced the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion on 
every day of the year except Good 
Friday, and to have established the 
first vested choir of men and boys in 
the Protestant Episcopal Churches of 
the Oranges. He was a clerical delegate 
Newark to the 
General Convention in 
1892, and 


from the Diocese of 
Baltimore in 
was chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Constitution and Canons of 
1892 to 1897. 


retired, and was 


the same diocese from 
October 1, 1905, he 
Rector 
spent his summers at Little Compton 
Rich- 
mond’s body was buried in 1696, and 
had 


descendants 


made Honorarius. He always 


on the farm in which Edward 


which been owned by Edward's 


direct for seven genera- 


tions. After his retirement, aside from 
theological readings and interests, his 
great interest was the supervision of 
this ancestral farm; for some years he 
passed the winters in South Carolina, 
or at Spring Lake, New Jersey. He re- 
tained full possession of all his faculties 
up to the time of his death. July 14, 
1891, Richmond married Grace Fay 
Hooker: 


them, Grace Angela, alumna of Smith 


two children were born to 
College, and a member of ®BK, now 
Mrs. John Cooke, and living in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island; and William, of 
1918, 


on service with the American 


the Harvard Class of who was 
absent 
Expeditionary Forces after his junior 
year, and was awarded the so-called 
in 1919, as of 1918: he is 
now associated with the National Bank 
of Commerce, New York. Mrs. Rich- 
mond died April 2, 1904, and Father 


““war degree”’ 
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Richmond is survived only by his two 
children. In accordance with Father 
Richmond's wish the burial office and 
requiem mass were sung at All Saints’, 
Orange, June 30, and his body was 
returned to Mother Earth in Rose- 
dale Cemetery, beside the body of his 
wife. 
1875 
L. B. R. Briaas, Sec. 
6 Ash St., Cambridge 

Edward David Baldwin died on May 
15, in his eightieth year. For the 
greater part of his life he was a journal- 
ist; and in his later years he combined 
literary work with sociological. His 
wife, a sister of the late Judge Warren 
A. Reed, °75, survives him. — J. N. 
Baxter has recently been elected presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Smelting and 
Mining Corporation (capital stock, 
$5,000,000) in Denver. — William Tay- 
lor Campbell died in Paris, on March 
30. In 1910, he retired from his profes- 
sion of teaching after long service in 
the Boston Latin School, where he had 
been head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics. Throughout the war he was in 
the French Ambulance and Hospital 
Service. Since the war he had lived in 


se 


Europe. — C. R. Johnson is ‘‘now the 
oldest practising member of the profes- 
sion [law] in point of service in Worces- 
ter,” having taken the attorney's oath 
there fifty years ago last March. He 
celebrated his “‘ golden jubilee”’ by in- 
viting his ‘“‘brethren of the Worcester 
Bar” and some close personal friends 
to meet him at Pautaupaug Pond, 
Dana, on Saturday, July 14. The 
Worcester County Bar Association gave 
him a silver loving cup. — Charles 
Francis Lighthipe died on June 8. 
He had practised law for fifty years 
in Orange, New Jersey, and had 
held divers public offices there. He 
made many friends and was a 
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trusted and valuable citizen. — A por- 
trait of Dr. G. H. Monks, Professor of 
Oral Surgery, Emeritus, will hang on 
a wall of the Harvard Dental School to 


commemorate his forty years of inval- 
uable service. — Dr. Morton Prince’s 
life work is honored and interpreted by 
W.5. Taylor, Professor of Psychology 
at Smith College, in a book published 
by D. Appleton and Company and en- 
titled ‘Morton Prince and Abnormal 
Psychology.” 


1876 
Emor H. Harpinea, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Henry Dexter Brewer Hobson died 
at New Brunswick, New Jersey, Febru- 
ary 27, 1928. He was the son of Isaac 
Townsend and Frances (Brewer) Hob- 
son; born at Biddeford, Maine, March 
13, 1854; prepared for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. He took the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1878, at the Cincinnati 
Law School. He was admitted to the 
bar at Alfred, York County, Maine; 
Fargo, North Dakota; and Brooklyn, 
New York. He was married January 
24, 1906, to Constance Euphemie 
Michel, of New Orleans, Louisiana. 
They had two sons, Henry Michel, 
born September, 1907, and Julian, born 
November, 1910.— Alfred Allison 
Wheeler died May 5, 1928, in San 
Francisco, California. He was the son 
of Alfred and Sara Grotjan (Pettis) 
Wheeler; born at San Francisco, Janu- 
ary 16, 1855; prepared for college at 
University School, San Francisco. He 
went abroad immediately after gradu- 
ation, attended performances at Bay- 
reuth, wrote articles for the New York 
Nation, then resided at Munich for 
nine months, and acted as correspond- 
ent for the London Times and the New 
York Herald. In June, 1877, he was 
attached to the headquarters of Gen- 
eral Loris Melikoff, with the Russian 
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army in Armenia, during four months 
of the war with Turkey as correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald. He 
visited Scotland in 1878, 
interesting studies in the Hebrides of 
folklore. He 


America in 1880, and thereafter made 


and made 


Highland returned to 


his home in California. He was never 
Lafayette Hoyt DeFriese 


died June 17, 1928, in San Francisco, 


married. 

California. He was born in Alabama. 
After graduation he was, until January, 
1877, on the State Geological Survey 
of Kentucky. He studied law in New 
York City and passed the examination 
at the general term of the Supreme 
Court. In 1879-81 
himself. In 1881 he was admitted to 
Whitney 
Later he was a member of the firm of 
Steele, Dickson. In 


1923, on advice of physicians, he re- 


he practised by 


the firm of and Lawton. 


DeFriese, and 


tired from active work and went to 
California to make his home there. He 
was married August 30, 1876, to Sarah 


Kathryn Johnson. 


1877 
Dr. Garpner W. ALLEN, Sec. 
146 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 

The fifty-first anniversary was cele- 
brated by a small, but very enjoyable 
dinner at the Parker House, June 20, 
1928. On Day the 
Class voted to have annual 
—-Mary Hartwell 
daughter of H. M. Burr, was married 
June 7, 1928, to Otis Tenney Russell, 
"11. — Arthur Murray Sherwood, son 
of John and Mary Elizabeth (Wilson) 
New 
Hampshire, August 20, 1856, and died, 


Commencement 
dinners 


hereafter. Burr, 


Sherwood, was born at Keene, 
after a long period of ill health, at 
Stockbridge, June 2, 1928. He was pre- 
pared for college by private tutors and 
1873. 
most prominent and popular men in the 


entered in He was one of the 


Class. His social qualities and charm 
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of manner made him a favorite among 
his acquaintances all through life. He 
had musical and literary talent of a 
high order and took a leading part in 
society theatricals while in College. He 
was a member of the first board of 
editors of the Lampoon. From 1877 to 
1879, Sherwood was employed in jour- 
nalism, with the World and the Times 
of New York City. He then entered 
the banking and brokerage business 
with Edward Sweet and Company, of 
New York, and in 1896 formed a part- 
classmate, A. C., 


nership with his 


Tower, who died in 1903. Sherwood 
continued in business until 1917, when 
During the World War he 


was engaged in work for the Canadian 


he retired. 


Y.M.C.A. and had three sons in active 
military service. Sherwood always took 
a deep interest in College affairs and in 
his Class. At great personal sacrifice 
and some risk, accompanied by a nurse, 
he came to our fiftieth anniversary last 
year. He enjoyed himself thoroughly 
and made one of the brightest speeches 
at the dinner. June 1, 1887, Sherwood 
married Rosina Emmet, who survives 
with their five children: two daughters 
and the three sons just mentioned, who 
were in the Harvard Classes of ’10, 15, 
and °18. — Charles Henry Wiswell died 
after a lingering illness at his home in 
Lexington, July 16, 1928. He was the 
son of Charles and Catherine (Stock- 
burger) Wiswell and was born at Little 
Falls, New York, August 30, 1852. He 
fitted for college at Phillips Exeter 
Academy and entered Harvard in 1873. 
excellent scholar and a 
member of the Phi Beta Kappa. After 
graduation in 1877 he was employed 


He was an 


as assistant editor of the Cambridge 
Tribune for two years and in 1879 
began to teach at Mr. G. W. C. Noble’s 
School, Noble 
Greenough School, in Boston. He con- 


afterwards the and 


tinued in this school forty-eight years, 
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until his health broke down. For recrea- 
tion he spent his vacations out of doors. 
He was a member of the Appalachian 
Mountain Club and in summer lived 
in a camp at Rangeley Lakes. His 
home life was a particularly happy one. 
He had a long and most useful, if per- 
haps somewhat uneventful career. 
January 1, 1880, Wiswell was married 
by Dr. Andrew Peabody to Florence 
Belle Dexter, of Cambridge, who died 
in 1924. Two daughters and a son, 
Charles Dexter Wiswell, ’09, survive. 


1878 
Henry WuHeEE-ER, Sec. 
511 Sears Building, Boston 

Forty-six of the surviving members 
of the Class attended the celebration 
of its fiftieth Commencement. On 
Wednesday, June 20, forty-three of the 
Class lunched with the Secretary at his 
house, 183 Marlborough Street, Boston, 
and after luncheon a group photograph 
was taken, a copy of which was mailed 
to each surviving member. In the 
afternoon it had been planned to attend 
the baseball match between Harvard 
and Yale, but this was abandoned, as 
the match was postponed on account of 
the weather. Instead, the members of 
the Class proceeded to Cambridge, 
joining their wives, who were being en- 
tertained at Hostess House, under the 
care of Mrs. Alfred Worcester. Wednes- 
day evening forty-four members of the 
Class dined at the Parker House. 
Worcester was toastmaster, and re- 
marks were made by Perley, Sachs, 
Parker, Lombard, Charles Moore, and 
E. C. Moore. Thursday, Commence- 
ment Day, June 21, a large spread was 
had by the Class at Phillips Brooks 
House in the Yard, to which the Presi- 
dent of the University, the members of 
the governing boards, the older alumni, 
the Governor of Massachusetts, the 
recipients of honorary degrees, and 





numerous others were invited. There 
were between three and four hundred 
persons present. The Class then joined 
the procession to the Sever Quadrangle 
where the Alumni Exercises were held; 
then with their wives had a parting tea 
at Wadsworth House, and separated. 
While the members of the Class were 
at Phillips Brooks House, Mrs. C. F. 
Batchelder entertained their wives at a 
handsome luncheon at her house, 7 
Kirkland Street, Cambridge. On June 
19 the Eighth Class Report was mailed 
to the surviving members. — William 
Fitzgerald Towne, son of George Ed- 
win and Margaret Alicia (Fitzpatrick) 
Towne, who was born in Fitchburg, 
July 18, 1855, died at Los Angeles, 
California, December 20, 1927. He was 
in the Class of ’78 during its freshman 
year, but in 1875 registered as of the 
Class of ’79. He left College in 1876. 
After leaving College, he was in the 
service of the Boston and Albany Rail- 
road for three years. He continued in 
the railroad business for a considerable 
time. In 1882 he was New England 
agent of the Missouri Pacific and St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain and Southern 
Railways, with his office in Boston. In 
1885 he removed to New York and was 
general Eastern agent of the Missouri 
Pacific Railway. In 1890 he was general 
agent of the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railway, with an office in Philadelphia. 
A few years afterwards he moved to 
Los Angeles, where he became manager 
of the Larrowe Milling Company. He 
was married at Boston, February 11, 
1880, to Helen Sykes. Their son Stuart 
was born at Boston, December 20, 1880. 
— Of the gifts received by the Univer- 
sity during the past year and an- 
nounced by the President at the Com- 
mencement Exercises, which amounted 
to a little over five million dollars, it is 
interesting to the members of the Class 
of 1878 to note that about ten per cent 
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of this amount came from members of 
the Class then celebrating their fiftieth 
anniversary — $400,000 from the es- 
tate of A. C. Gurnee and $157,000 from 


Lucius N. Littauer. 


1879 
Woopwarp Hupson, See. 
82 Main St., Concord 

Addresses: Francis W. Anthony, 81 
Merrimack Street, Haverhill; Arthur A. 
Brooks, 448 West 153d Street, New 
York; John E. Cowdin, 17 East 42d 
Street, New York; H. W. Johnson, 240 
Pearl Street, Pasadena, Cal.; George 3. 
Motley, 95 Nesmith Street, Lowell. — 
The annual Class dinner was at the Har- 
vard Club in Boston on June 20, 1928. 
Twenty-six were present. The speakers 
were Burr, Conant, J. T. Coolidge, Ellis 
and Taussig. — The Class was repre- 
sented at Commencement by about the 
- William Fitzgerald 
Towne died at Los Angeles, California, 
1927. Word of his 
death did not reach the Secretary until 
Day. 
registered as of ’79 for one year, but 


same number. 


on December 20, 


Commencement Towne was 


was originally a member of ’78. 


1880 
Joun Woopsury, Sec. 
1 Beacon St., Boston 
The Class held its usual informal din- 
Club of 


the night before Commencement, and 


ner at the Union Boston on 
there were twenty-eight members pre- 
sent. The address of Frederick H. 
Allen has been changed to 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. — George 
Thorndike Chase born in San 
Francisco, California, October 9, 1857, 
the Charlotte 
Augusta His parents 


was 


son of George and 
(Fabens) Chase. 

returned to Massachusetts when he was 
ten years old and he prepared for col- 
lege at the Salem High School. After 


graduation, he entered the Harvard 
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Medical School. In 1885 he received 
his degree of M.D., having lost one 
year by an illness contracted in hos- 
pital work. He then went to New York 
City, where he established himself in 
general practice and became connected 
In 1919, after 


thirty-three years of service as surgeon 


with several hospitals. 


in the Knickerbocker Hospital, he re- 
signed that position, being at that time 
senior surgeon and chairman of the 
Medical Board. 


active practice and after that he and his 


He also retired from 


wife spent much of the time in foreign 
travel and at their summer home in 
Maine. He changed his residence from 
New York City to New Rochelle, New 
York, where he died April 28, 1928, 
while apparently recovering from a 
severe operation performed in March. 
He was married in 1895 to Lauretta A. 
Hanford and she and their son, George 
Thorndike Chase, Jr., °25, survive him. 
He is also survived by a sister, Miss 
Charlotte Fabens Chase, of Salem. He 
was a member of the Society of Colo- 
nial Wars, Sons of the Revolution, 
Harvard Club of New York, New York 
Medical 
Medical Association, and other organ- 


County Society, American 


izations. He was held in high regard 
and affection by all who knew him. He 
always attended Class reunions when 
possible, and his presence will be 
greatly missed on these occasions. — 
George Hibbard was born in Buffalo, 
New York, January 8, 1858, and that 
city was his home until his death on 
July 3, 1928. He the 
George Boardman and Abiah Thomp- 


was son of 


son (Hatch) Hibbard. He did not room 
in the College buildings and did not take 
part apparently in the social life of his 
classmates, for few of them seem to 
have known him in that period. After 
graduation at Harvard, he studied law 
at the Columbia Law School and was 
duly admitted to the New York bar. 
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The law, however, was abandoned by 
him for what proved to be a literary 
vareer. As early as 1886 he had become 
well known as a successful writer of 
short stories, and his work was pub- 
lished in Seribner’s, Harper's, and other 
leading magazines of the country. He 
did other literary work, but he will 
probably be longest remembered for 
the part he took in the development of 
the American short story. Hibbard 
had for a time taken up painting and 
had been a pupil of the late William 
Chase, of New York. The only public 
use, however, which he made of his 
talent, if we except the successful ex- 
hibition of one picture at the National 
Academy of Design, was in the drawing 
of illustrations for some of his stories, 
when they were gathered together 
under the titles ‘‘Iduna,” ‘‘*The Gov- 
ernor,’” “‘Nowadays,’’ and ‘Eyes of 
Affection.’’ Art was always one of his 
interests and he was a director of the 
Albright Art Gallery in Bu‘falo. The 
theatre was another interest and he 
wrote a play for John Drew, entitled 
Marlborough, which was produced by 
Augustin Daly. His outdoor interest 
was golf, but that is hardly a mark of 
distinction in these days. Something 
like ten years ago he was offered and 
accepted the position of assistant li- 
brarian of the Grosvenor Library in 
Butalo, one of the largest reference 
libraries in the country. His enthusi- 
asm for his work and the joy he took in 
it was expressed by him in a letter to 
the Class Secretary in 1920. “In telling 
you about myself,”’ he writes, “I would 
say that what I am doing now interests 
me so much more than anything I have 
ever done, that except about that I am 
not going to write anything.’ In addi- 
tion to his work as librarian he edited 
the library Bulletin and was the literary 
editor of the Buffalo Evening News. 
In these congenial occupations he con- 


tinued until an illness overtook him 
about two years ago from which he 
never recovered. He never married. 
After the death of his parents he lived 
alone. Apparently he did not care for 
general society, but preferred to live 
surrounded by a small circle of friends 
whose tastes and sympathies were like 
his own. — Arthur Cyrus Hill was born 
in Roxbury, now a part of Boston, 
July 13, 1857, the son of Cyrus and 
Olive Elizabeth (Robbins) Hill. He 
prepared for college at the Somerville 
High School. After leaving College at 
the end of the freshman year, he en- 
tered the cotton and woolen waste 
business in Boston in which he con- 
tinued until his death. The name of his 
firm was Hill and Cutler, and on the 
death of his partner S. N. Cutler, ’77, the 
business was incorporated under that 
name. His death came suddenly at his 
home at Wellesley Hills, July 16, 1928. 
In 1882 he was married to Minnie E. 
Ellis, and she survives him. — George 
Reed Kelly was born at Haverhill, 
June 30, 1859, the son of Ezra and 
Samantha Robie (Reed) Kelly. He 
prepared for College at the Haverhill 
High School. After graduation he was 
engaged in the manufacture of shoes 
and slippers in Haverhill until the firm 
of which he was a member was dissolved 
in 1883. For about a year he acted as 
private secretary to the late Robert 
Treat Paine, Jr. In 1885 he became a 
member of a Boston firm engaged in 
the business of importing plate and 
window glass, the style of the firm 
finally changing to George R. Kelly and 
Company. In 1903 the business was 
sold to the American Window Glass 
Company, but Kelly continued as the 
New England agent of the company 
and under the same firm name until his 
death on May 8, 1928. He was married 
in 1882 to Lillian Barrett Ricker, since 
deceased. In 1911 he was married to 
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Miss Man- 
chester, who survives him. Their home 
had been for some years in Newton. 
He had been seriously ill for about six 
months with a complication of ills 
which began some years ago with a 
heart attack. — The address of Rev. 
W. F. Price has been changed to 3019 
Fifth Street, San Diego, California. — 
F. A. Tupper, on his retirement last 


Margaret Maguire, of 


June from the head mastership of the 
Brighton (Boston) High School after 
twenty-nine years of service in that 
position, was the recipient of many well- 
deserved tributes. First came a com- 
plimentary dinner at the Boston City 
Club, tendered by all the head masters 
of the High Schools of Boston, and 
the gift of a copy of Bishop William 
Lawrence’s ‘“‘Memories of a Happy 
Life”’ Then came 
the Mayor’s dinner to the Cadet offi- 


suitably engraved. 


cers and military instructors at which 
Tupper was a much-honored guest. 
Incidentally it may be mentioned that 
the military companies of Tupper’s 
school had just won first place for the 
third successive year over all the other 
companies of the Boston schools. On 
June 10 he was the guest of his fellow 
teachers and former pupils and associ- 
ates at the University Club and was 
given a purse of four hundred dollars in 
gold. Finally, on the evening of June 
20 a public reception was given to him 
at the Brighton High School, which was 
very largely attended and at which ad- 
dresses were made of a highly appre- 
ciative character. — Charles Grenfill 
Washburn was born, January 28, 1857, 
in Worcester, which city was his life- 
long home and of which he became a 
leading citizen. He was of old New 
England stock, tracing lineal descent 
from William Bradford, of the Ply- 
His 


Francis Washburn, 


mouth Colony. father, Charles 
was an officer of 


the Washburn and Moen Company, 
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of Worcester, and his mother, Mary 
Elizabeth (Whiton) Washburn, who is 
now over ninety years of age, has al- 
ways been distinguished for her mental 
ability and strong character. Charles 
graduated from the Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute in 1875. 
his interest in the Institute through 


He retained 


life, contributing generously to its en- 
dowment, and serving as President of 
its Board of Trustees. In 1876 he en- 
tered Harvard, graduating with the 
degree of A.B. in 1880. He immedi- 
ately entered business, establishing the 


wire goods manufacturing company 
now known as the Washburn Com- 
pany. He also became connected with 


the Washburn and Moen Company, of 
which he was for many years counsel 
and a director. Incidentally he took 
up the study of the law 
mitted to the bar in 1887. 


ness interests demanded his attention 


and was ad- 
Other busi- 


when he became a trustee of the Hora- 
tio N. Slater estate, and he was for a 
number of years active in the manage- 
ment of the Slater woolen and cotton 
mills at Webster. When the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston was estab- 
lished, he was made one of the di- 
rectors, and continued to hold that of- 
fice until his death. His first public serv- 
ice was as a member of the Worces- 
ter City Council. He was a member 
of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives for two years (1897-98) and 
of the Senate for a like period (1899- 
1900). He did important work as a 
member of committees dealing with 
taxation, mercantile affairs, and banks 
and banking. In 1902 he was a mem- 
ber of the commission to revise the 
corporation laws of Massachusetts, and 
in 1919 of the commission to investigate 
the 
State. He was a prominent member of 


the street railway situation in 


the Massachusetts Constitutional Con- 
vention of 1917. In 1904 and in 1916 he 








was a delegate to the Republican Na- 
tional Conventions, and in the former 
year was the Massachusetts member 
of the committee which notified his 
classmate Theodore Roosevelt of his 
nomination to the Presidency. On the 
death of Congressman Rockwood Hoar 
in 1906, Washburn was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of member of 
Congress from the Third Massachu- 
setts District, and was reélected to the 
60th and 61st Congress. He was a dis- 
tinguished member of the House, ren- 
dering especial service on several sub- 
jects of which he had made careful 
study. Though holding no _ political 
office of recent years, Washburn’s inter- 
est in public affairs has continued, and 
his friendships and intimacy with many 
of the men in public office gave him the 
frequent opportunity of forwarding 
useful legislation. He had made an 
exhaustive study of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act and had recently written a 
valuable analysis of that law. Two of 
his intimate friends were Senator Lodge 
and Senator Weeks of Massachusetts. 
At the request of the former, Washburn 
brought to completion and saw through 
the press Lodge’s last book. At the 
request of the family of Senator Weeks, 
Washburn has written a biography of 
the Senator which will be published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company this fall. 
He prepared many addresses and wrote 
many essays on political and historical 
subjects, of which he had made especial 
study, most of which were issued in 
pamphlet form. He was a member of 
the American Antiquarian Society of 
Worcester, the Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Society and the Colonial Society of 
Massachusetts and contributed to their 
Proceedings. In 1916 was published 
**Theodore Roosevelt; the Logic of his 
Career,’ by Washburn, the results of a 
sympathetic study of the character of 
his classmate and intimate friend, be- 
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gun in College days. He was married in 
1889 to Caroline Vinton Slater, daugh- 
ter of the late Horatio N. Slater, who 
survives him, as do his son Major Slater 
Washburn, of Worcester, and _ his 
daughter Esther, now Mrs. Albert H. 
Crosby, and several grandchildren. He 
is also survived by his mother, a sister 
Miriam, and four brothers, Robert, 
lawyer, former State Senator and 
journalist; Rev. Henry Bradford Wash- 
burn, Dean of the Episcopal Theo- 
logical School at Cambridge; Reginald, 
head of the Washburn Company; and 
Rey. Arthur Washburn, rector of a 
church in Providence, Rhode Island. 
Charles Washburn from youth had 
been connected with All Saints’ Church 
in Worcester, of which at the time of his 
death he was senior warden. He was 
attending the convention of the West- 
ern Diocese of Massachusetts at 
Lenox, on May 23, 1928, when he suf- 
fered a cerebral hemorrhage. He died 
at the residence of Bishop Davies at 
Lenox on May 25. Thus ended an hon- 
orable, successful, and happy career. 


1881 
Rev. Joun W. Suter, Sec. 
24 Chestnut St., Boston 

There were thirty-one at the din- 
ner the night before Commencement, 
roughly one fourth of the total of the 
Class; and the thirty-one pledged them- 
selves to securing increasingly larger 
attendance up to the fiftieth. Melcher 
presided, and W. C. Lane, honored by 
all upon his retirement from the Li- 
brary, and Whitman, W. H. Coolidge, 
Brewer, Foster and others, talked. 
Greetings were sent to Baker. Elliott, 
who was not well, but in Cambridge, 
was missed. — Taft has retired from 
practice, and is to live in Cambridge; 
74 Kirkland Street is his address. — 
Jared How died at San Mateo, Cali- 
fornia, June 1, 1928. He was born at 
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Haverhill, December 9, 1857, the son 
of Phineas Berkeley and Abby (Clark) 
How. He entered College from Phillips 
Academy, Exeter. After graduation, he 
was for two years a special student at 
the Harvard Law School, and then went 
to St. Paul, where his uncle, Judge 
Clark, was a prominent lawyer. After 
two years in a law office there, he be- 
came a partner in the firm of Clark, 
Eller and How. With this firm he re- 
mained, under changing names, finally 
becoming How, Butler and Mitchell, 
until he left St. Paul in 1910. Besides 
carrying on his law business, he made 
several trips, to Europe and the West, 
and became a director of the Yellow- 
stone Park Association. He was lec- 
turer at the State University of Minne- 
sota and vice-president of the Harvard 
Club of Minnesota. The house which 
he built for himself at the corner of 
Lawton Steps was well-known to his 
many friends in St. Paul and from be- 
yond. It was in 1910 that he married 
Margaret E. Hastings, 
Minnesota, moving soon afterwards to 
California, where the second section, as 
it were, of his life began. He made for 
himself very soon a place as a lawyer of 


Burwell, of 


San Francisco, in connection especially 
with litigation in which the Western 
and the Southern 
Later he wrote 


Pacific Railway 
Pacific were involved. 
of his business that it was ‘confined 
almost exclusively to the financial man- 
agement of corporations, and was ex- 
tremely confining, as it could not be 
entrusted in any part to any partner or 
assistant.” In 1918, for the benefit of 
his two young sons, aged then seven 
and four, he moved from the city to 
Hillsborough, twenty miles down the 
peninsula, where he bought a house, 
and where he lived until his death. He 
had endured several illnesses in later 
years, and some months before the end 
suffered a stroke, which rendered him 
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in part helpless. To those who knew 
“Jed”? well, his handsome face and 
figure, the ringing tones of his singing 
voice, his unfailing charm and genius 
for friendship remain an abiding and 
grateful memory. —-Howard Elliott 
died at Dennis, July 8, 1928. He was 
the son of Charles Wyllys and Mary 
(White) Elliott, and was born Decem- 
ber 6, 1860, in New York City. His 
school was the. Cambridge High School, 
entered in 1878 the 
the Lawrence 


from which he 
second-year class of 
Scientific School, graduating from that 
school in 1881, with the degree of civil 
engineer. During this course, in the 
summer of 1880, he was level rodman 
in Northwest Missouri in the service of 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy 
Railroad Company. This item, mark- 
ing the beginning of his railroad career, 
is a symbol of all that followed, cul- 
minating in the presidencies of the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, 
and then of the New Haven Railroad 
Company; membership, during the war, 
of the ‘‘Railroads’ War Board,” then 
of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives; and the chairmanship of the 
Committee of Railway Officers. The 
story of Elliott’s life during the last 
several decades is in fact the whole 
story of the transportation develop- 
ment in the United States, especially 
within the bounds of that “Inland Em- 
pire’’ of the Northwest, and of that 
other empire of New England and the 
Northeast. In the course of these years 
Elliott wrote an almost unbelievable 
number of addresses, pamphlets, and 
articles, with a view to instructing the 
people of the country as to the problems 
and needs of the transportation situa- 
tion. His utterances were marked by 
clarity and persuasiveness, and a cer- 
tain touch of idealism, and have had 
a helpful influence. Meantime Harvard 
paid him marked honors. He was one 
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year president of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, and served long terms as Overseer, 
being president of the Board at the 
time of his death, He married, October 
12, 1892, Janet, daughter of Derich 
Algernon and Julia (Churchill) Janu- 
ary, of St. Louis. Two children, a 
married daughter and a son, and three 
grandchildren survive him. He was a 
member of numerous associations and 
clubs connected with the cities of his 
residence, St. Louis, St. Paul, Boston, 
and New York. To his Class, which 
was proud of his achievements, and 
affectionately devoted to him, he was 
ever most loyal, and his presence and 
words of wisdom and encouragement 
will be sorely missed at our reunions. 


1882 
Henry W. CunninGcuHaAM, Sec. 
351 Marlborough St., Boston 

The usual informal Class dinner was 
held at the St. Botolph Club, Boston, 
on Thursday evening, June 21, with 
thirty-three members present. At 
Commencement Dr. M. A. Crockett 
received the degree of A.M. from Har- 
vard, a degree that he had earned by 
taking courses during the past few 
years. Dr. Homer Gage was again 
elected an Overseer of Harvard. With 
the academic year 1927-28, Professor 
George Lyman Kittredge completed 
forty years of service as a teacher in 
Harvard University, and on June 22 a 
dinner was given in his honor at the 
Harvard Club of Boston, and on this 
occasion the portrait of Professor Kit- 
tredge, painted by Charles Hopkinson 
in 1926, was presented to the Univer- 
sity. — Owen Wister has published a 
new book of stories entitled “‘When 
West was West.’’ — Rev. L. M. Rob- 
inson, after forty years of teaching, has 
retired, resigning his position as Pro- 
fessor of Liturgics and Ecclesiastical 
Polity at the Divinity School of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church in Phila- 
delphia. He is now living at his summer 
home in East Sumner, Maine. — Lys- 
son Gordon on April 1 retired from his 
position as Bursar of Simmons College, 
Boston, having reached the retirement 
age of the College. His address will be 
at his home, 75 Warren Street, West 
Medford. — Herbert Augustus Rich- 
ardson died suddenly of heart trouble 
on July 14, 1928, at Battle Creek, 
Michigan, ‘where he had gone some 
weeks before for treatment for his wife. 
She had greatly improved and they 
were about to leave, when he died. He 
was born in 1860 at Framingham and 
fitted for college in that town and at 
Newton. During his college life he was 
greatly interested in baseball and was 
a member of both the freshman and 
Varsity nines. After graduation in 1882 
he spent the summer as a civil engineer 
in the sewerage department of the City 
of Boston, and in the autumn went into 
the business of the manufacture of 
straw hats and other straw goods, and 
for nearly twenty years filled many im- 
portant positions as overseer and super- 
intendent with firms in Framingham, 
Westboro, and Medfield. In March, 
1902, he was appointed an inspector of 
fur and felt service hats for the United 
States Army with headquarters at the 
Philadelphia Depot of the Quarter- 
master Department. For many years 
he had his office at Fall River, where 
many of these service hats were being 
manufactured under contract. In June, 
1922, he retired from active work and 
lived at East Orange, New Jersey, 
though his wife and he traveled much. 
He was married at Taunton, December 
25, 1893, to Miss Albina C. Jacobs, of 
Westboro. His wife survives him; they 
had no children. He was devoted in his 
attendance at Class reunions, and al- 
ways seemed a man of energy and activ- 
ity, and, as one of his best friends in 
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the Class characterized him, ‘‘a man of 
the finest character and of blameless 
life.’ — Edward Ashley Ferguson, a 
temporary member of the Class, died 
January 15, 1927, of heart trouble and 
other complications at his home at 
Riverside, a suburb of Chicago. He 
was born in Milwaukee in 1862, fitted 
for college at Helmouth College, Lon- 
don, Canada, and under a private tutor, 
and was admitted to Harvard in Sep- 
tember, 1878, being then a resident of 
Detroit. He left College on March 29, 
1880, during his sophomore year, and 
immediately went into the life insur- 
ance business, in which he continued to 
the end of his life and had a most suc- 
cessful career. At first he had a position 
in the office of Merrell and Ferguson at 
Detroit, general agents for the North- 
west of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, later being 
superintendent of agencies for the firm. 
In 1888 he became associate general 
agent for Illinois of the same company. 
In March, 1894, he was appointed gen- 
eral manager for the West of the Neder- 
land Life Insurance Company of Hol- 
land, with headquarters in Chicago. 
In 1897 the company discontinued issu- 
ing new policies, and he received the 
appointment as manager for Illinois of 
the Union Central Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Ohio, a position he held until 
One of his associates in the 
““when he 


his death. 
Chicago office wrote that 
first became connected with the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, the 
business on the books for this agency 
was negligible and he built the volume 
up until it was only exceeded by the 
New York agency of this company.”’ 
He married at Kenosha, Wisconsin, 
April 15, 1891, Miss Lila Bohn, of New 
Orleans, who survives him. They had 


no children. 
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1883 
Frepertick Nicuots, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

Charles Randall Rockwell was born 
December 18, 1861, at Lasalle, Illinois, 
the son of John Rockwell and Anne 
Blackwell Randall. He was married, 
June 14, 1899, at Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, to Helene Wilhelmine Flagge. 
Twins, Charles and Helen, were born 
May 12, 1900. Charles died September 
14, 1901. Rockwell was prepared for 
college at Adams Academy, Quincy, 
and was admitted to Harvard in June, 
1879. In November, 1883, he entered 
the Merchants’ National Bank of Kan- 
sas City, Missouri, with which he was 
connected in various capacities until 
1892, when he became treasurer of the 
United States Trust Company of Kan- 
sas City, and held this position until 
its dissolution in 1899. In May of that 
year he secured an interest in the firm 
of H. P. Wright Co., stock and bond 
brokers, and continued with them until 
April, 1900, when he became general 
auditor of the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
and Memphis Railroad, and also of the 
Pére Marquette Railroad, his duties 
occasioning periodic visits to Detroit 
and Boston. He gave up this position 
in January, 1903, and connected him- 
self with the Eastern Audit Company 
in Boston, where he remained until 
June 1, 1907, holding for most of the 
time the office of manager. On the 
latter date he was elected treasurer, 
and on April, 1911, vice-president of 
the Boston and Northern and Old Col- 
ony Street Railway Companies, now 
consolidated under the name Bay State 
Street Railway Company. Rockwell 
roomed throughout his college life with 
G. M. Davis, a schoolmate at Quincy, 
in Matthews Hall. He was of a stocky 
round-limbed build and steadily inter- 
ested in football, playing in his fresh- 
man year against the terrible Hall of 
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Yale. He was a great favorite with his 
circle of friends, being always kind, 
loyal, patient, sympathetic, and even- 
tempered under annoyance; observant 
During 
the last few years he was a familiar 
figure at the Union Club in Boston, 
where he usually lunched with Brack- 
ett, C. J. Hubbard, and others, who 
will miss his pleasant companionship 
very deeply. — Herbert Putnam re- 
ceived the degree of LL.D. at Com- 
mencement in these words, “‘ Herbert 
Putnam: Head of the Library of Con- 
gress, under whose hand it has become 
one of the ornaments of the 
nation.’’ — Joseph Lee was reélected to 
the Board of Overseers of Harvard 
College for a term of six years. — J. F. 
Moors was reélected president of the 
Family Welfare Society for the four- 
teenth consecutive term at the society’s 
He is also chairman 


and tenacious of an opinion. 


chief 


annual meeting. 
of the finance committee and in charge 
of arrangements to celebrate the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the organization. 
J. R. Brackett was elected to serve with 
Moors. — Thirty-one men were present 
at the 1883 Class dinner, Wednesday 
evening, June 20. Brackett presided ad- 
mirably, Perin spoke of conditions in 
South Africa where he has been re- 
cently, the diamond situation brought 
about by the discovery of new diamond 
fields, and finally about conditions in 
India. W. H. Page spoke in a humorous 
vein of two accidents which he had ex- 
perienced lately and very gracefully of 
his indebtedness to the College and to 
the Class. Lilienthal gave a most inter- 
esting account of the new treatment of 
tuberculosis of the lungs by surgical 
operation. Curtis, who has been in 
South Africa, took up the diamond 
question opened by Perin. Curtis is 
president of the Collateral Loan Com- 
pany (a pawnshop on a large scale), 
which advances money on diamonds 
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and other things, and he maintained 
that the price of diamonds would be 
kept up in some way or other, so that 
we need not fear to lose what we had 
invested in these stones. Moors spoke 
humorously of some of the minor ail- 
ments which afflicted his friends, and 
a little about corporation matters. 
Grandgent made a remarkable speech 
as to the evil of the standardization 
which is always being forced upon us, 
leading up to this by way of parables 
most amusingly and forcibly pat. Dur- 
ing the course of the dinner a delega- 
tion, consisting of Perin and Grand- 
gent, was sent to convey the greetings 
of 1883 to the Class of 1863, the oldest 
of the seven classes dining at the Union. 
There were three men only at the 1863 
dinner. On Commencement Day we 
had about twenty-five men at the 
lunch. Many of these expressed great 
satisfaction over the speaking at the 
dinner. — Classmates will be eager to 
see Professor Grandgent’s new book, 
published by the Harvard University 
Press, ‘‘Prunes and Prism, with Other 
Odds and Ends,’’ another volume of 
essays by our ’83 humorist, charming, 
discursive, witty, packed with good 
stories and apposite reflections, and 
with all his plums wrapped in a delight- 
ful style. Grandgent is becoming one 
of our great essayists and one of our 
most sought-after, genial speakers, as 
we know well, who listen to him with 
keen pleasure at the Union Club. 


1884 
Tuomas K. Cummins, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston 
Frederick Billings Lake died in 
Covelo, California, on December 1, 
1927. He was born in San Francisco 
on May 31, 1862, the son of Delos and 
Myra Ruth (Clark) Lake. He pre- 
pared for college in San Francisco and 
at the Adams Academy, Quincy. At 
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the end of the sophomore year, he was 
compelled to leave college on account 
of the death of his father. He entered 
the law department of the Southern 
Pacific Company in San Francisco, 
where he studied law under Judge 
Silas W. Sanderson, ex-Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court of California. 
He was admitted to practice in 1885 
and continued for more than twenty 
years in the law department of the 
Southern Pacific Company. He then 
resigned his position with that com- 
pany and entered upon the general 
practice of law in San Francisco. A 
few years after that he retired from 
active practice and purchased a ranch 
in Covelo, Mendocino County, Cali- 
fornia, in the management of which he 
was occupied until the time of his 


death. He was married in San Fran- 
cisco on April 15, 1893, to Helen 
Lavinia, daughter of James and 
Lucy H. (Macondray) Otis. Their 


son, Frederick Billings Lake, Jr., was 
born on February 10, 1896. He served 
as a member of Company 12, Twentieth 
Engineers, with the Ex- 
peditionary Forces in France through- 
out the World War. — H. J. Cox was 
a delegate of the Geographic Society of 
International Geo- 


American 


Chicago to the 
graphical Congress which met in Lon- 
don and Cambridge, England, July 
13 to 28. He acted also as delegate to 
the same congress from the National 
Academy of Sciences and the National 
Research Council in Washington. He 
visited airports and _ meteorological 
stations in Ireland, England and on 
the Continent of Europe to secure in- 
formation regarding service rendered 
by weather bureau stations abroad in 
matters of aviation. — W. T. Crocker, 
taking advantage of a year’s leave of 
absence from his parish in New York, 
will pass the time in recreation and 
study in Europe. — R. T. Jackson has 
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been appointed from June 1, 1928, 
Curator of Fossil Echinoderms in the 
Harvard Museum of Comparative 


Zoilogy. 


1885 
Henry M. Witttams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

R. S. Bickford is now with the John 
W. Hahn Company at 5 Park Square, 
Boston. — R. W. Boyden is an associ- 
ate of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences. — G. D. Cushing has 
sold his home at 20 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. — F. A. Delano and H. M. 
Williams are members of the Advisory 
the Meadville Theo- 
logical School Building Fund. F. A. 
Delano has a letter in New York 
Sunday Times of August 12 on “‘Inter- 
national Arbitration.’ He was the 
subject of a sketch in a series entitled 
**What is Success?”’ published in the 
syndicate papers of the North Ameri- 
can Newspaper Alliance. He is chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of the 
new Washington Investors’ Trust of 
Washington, D.C.— A. S. Johnson, 
after his return from a trip around the 
world, was given a reception in Boston, 
May 20, and a lunch by business asso- 
ciates interested in the Y.M.C.A. on 
May 25.—G. R. Nutter is chairman 
of the committee to create a fund for 
the widow and children of the late 
Judge Flynn of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court Bench. — J. E. Thayer 
is a member of the Auditing Committee 
of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. — W. S. Thayer was duly 
installed president of the American 
Medical Association at the annual 
meeting on June 12 in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, and delivered the inaugural 
address. — H. M. Williams was elected 
president of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at the Philadelphia meeting in 
May. He spoke before the meeting of 


Committee for 
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the N.E. Federation of Harvard Clubs 
at New Haven on July 14. — David 
Sands Ferris, a temporary member of 
the Class, died in Philadelphia about 
fifteen years ago, according to informa- 
tion recently received. He was the son 
of Lindley Murray and Martha Jane 
(Sands) Ferris, Jr. He was born at 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N.Y., August 13, 
1863. After a partial course at Haver- 
ford College, Pa., he entered Harvard 
in 1882 asa sophomore. He left College 
at the end of junior year and made only 
one report thereafter to the Secretary. 
For some years he was engaged in sugar 
planting at Ashton Place, near New 
Orleans, living North during the sum- 
mer time. In 1885, January 20, he 
married Marie Eloise Polk, and had 
Livingston Ferris, 
born at the old Ferris homestead, 
Throgs Neck, West Chester, N.Y. 
He was formerly a member of the Bos- 
ton, Pickwick, and the Southern Yacht 
Clubs of New Orleans. It was difficult 
to trace his later career. — James Reed 
Yocom died at Seattle, Wash., Decem- 
ber 2, 1927. He was the son of Thomas 
Smith and Caroline (Reed) Yocom and 
was born at Sweedsburgh, Pa., Sep- 
tember 23, 1862. He prepared at the 
College and Polytechnic 
Institute. While in College he was 
first a member of the Class crew and 
later of the University crew in ’85 
which under Storrow defeated Yale at 
New London. He then entered the 
Medical School and took his M.D. in 
1888. The summer between his college 
work and the Medical School was spent 
with the United States Geological 
Survey in New Hampshire and Massa- 
chusetts. He was twice married, first in 
1888 to Joanna A. Breene, of Boston, 
and second in 1910 to Mary E. Rose, 
of Vancouver, B.C. There were two 
daughters by the first marriage and a 
som by the second. During the World 


one son, Colden 


Brooklyn 
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War he was commissioned a captain 
of the Medical Corps, April 19, 1917, 
called to active duty in the following 
November, and appointed medical aide 
to the Governor of Washington. He 
was discharged January 25, 1919, and 
later commissioned major in the Medi- 
cal Officers’ Reserve Corps in July, 1919. 
After his graduation from the Medical 
School, he studied for a year in London 
and Berlin and then took up practice in 
Tacoma, where he became a leader in 
his profession. He had been president 
of both the state and county medical 
societies and a member of the State 
Board of Health. He was also a member 
of many organizations and had been pre- 
sident of the Harvard Club of Tacoma. 


1886 
Apams D. Carin, See. 
98 Nichols Ave., Watertown 
The Class held its usual annual din- 
ner at the Algonquin Club, June 20. 
Bradford presided and the following 


classmates were present: Bradford, 
Churchill, Claflin, Fessenden, Guild, 
Hood, Hutchins, Kendall, Mallory, 


Oxnard, Palmer, Parsons, Payne, Por- 
ter, Pratt, Roberts, Sedgwick, Slocum, 
Stevens, Weed, Weston, Wilson, Wood- 
bury. In the after-dinner talk the 
grandfathers had the leading part. 
It was found that Wilson had made the 
best record, with eight grandchildren. 
Merriam is a close second, with six at 
that time to his credit, and with a 
seventh who arrived July 4. These 
statements are true so far as reports 
have been received, and are open to 
correction if in error. — Merriam has 
returned from a ten weeks’ trip through 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. He 
acknowledges courtesies from Hough- 
ton and Beal at the American Embassy 
at London. He made several week-end 
trips to places connected with ancestors 
and one to Framlingham, the mother 
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town of Framingham, Massachusetts. 
— Richardson with the return of better 
health is more active as an editorial 
writer, particularly on matters con- 
nected with our foreign relations. — 
Charles Gerard Havens Stephens died 
at his home in Jamestown, New York, 
July 7, 1928. After his graduation, 
he attended the Law School for one or 
two years, but was unable to continue 
his studies because of ill health. Later 
he finished his reading in the law office 
of Mr. Frank W. Stevens, 
admitted to the New York bar in the 
early nineties. The handicap of ill 
health, however, prevented him from 
ever practising his profession. He had 
a quiet, uneventful life in which he 
found his chief companionship in books, 
and as an observer took a keen interest 


and was 


in national and world affairs. — Taylor 
is president of the Fortnightly Club of 
Fort Wayne, Indiana. He has recently 
published papers developing more 
clearly his theory of the mobility or 
‘“‘creeping’’ of continents as the cause 
of the arcuate formation of mountain 
ranges and coastal islands. He was one 
of the early advocates of this theory, 
which is now receiving much support. 
— Webster’s present address is 283 
South Main Street, Jamestown, New 
York. He reports the death of Dr. 
Henry Arthur Griffin, February 23, 
1928, no mention of which has been 
made in these Class Notes. Griffin 
was a graduate of the College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons in New York, and 
had been a house officer in the New 
York Hospital, followed by long years 
of practice in New York City. At one 
time he was connected with the Medi- 
cal Board of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company. — Weed has had a 
vacation trip through the Canadian 
Rockies in company with a party of 
which his brother, Judge Alonzo R. 
Weed, ’87, was a member. ; 
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1888 
Henry S. WarpDNER, Sec. 
160 Front St., New York, N.Y. 

Ninety-six members of the Class re- 
turned for some or all of the events of 
the fortieth reunion. On Wednesday 
morning, June 20, at ten o'clock the 
members of the Class assembled at the 
Harvard Club of Boston. At eleven 
they took motors provided by their 
classmates for Weld, the estate of 
Larz Anderson in Brookline, where he 
had invited the entire Class to be his 
guests at lunch. Owing to the stormy 
weather the Harvard-Yale baseball 
game, which the Class had expected to 
attend in a body in the afternoon, was 
postponed to a later date. The bounti- 
ful hospitality of Weld, quite on a scale 
with previous gatherings at the home 
of the same generous host, was such 
that nobody could seriously regret the 
postponement of the game. Several of 
the members of the Class brought their 
wives to the luncheon at Weld. The 
evening was free for small dinners, sup- 
pers, visiting, and rest. On Thursday, 
June 21, Commencement Day, the 
headquarters of the Class, according to 
custom, were at No. 1 Holworthy. A 
noticeably large delegation appeared at 
the business meeting and at the excel- 
lent Class spread at noon. The mem- 
bers of the Class joined, as usual, in the 
alumni procession in the afternoon and 
attended the alumni exercises. At 4.15, 
on Kirkland Street, the Class took 
motors for Philip Dexter’s estate, 
Boulderwood, at Manchester, where he 
had invited all the members of the 
Class to have their Class dinner as his 
guests. Eighty-six members of the 
Class attended the dinner which 
equaled in splendor and joyousness the 
Class dinner at Boulderwood four years 
ago. S. L. Swarts and J. W. Appleton 
sang. There were short speeches by 
C. F. Adams, Bishop Page, Causten 
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Browne, and Father O’Callaghan. 
G. A. Hopkins told a Cape Cod story. 
Judge G. A. Carpenter brought to the 
dinner copies of the ’88 Class Song 
which had been published in our senior 
year. The words were written by our 
classmate H. H. Furness to music 
composed by our classmate the late 
Benjamin Carpenter. We sang it as 
well as we could. All who attended the 
reunion seemed to enjoy it greatly. 
At the suggestion of the Class Secre- 
tary, most of those who came from a 
distance stopped at the newly rebuilt 
Parker House in Boston. Gathered at 
one place and in a once very familiar 
locality, the returning classmates found 
themselves more favorably situated 
for renewing old associations than if 
scattered about in various of the hotels. 
Among those present at the reunion 
were several who had not been with 
us for many years: W. B. deBillier, of 
East Bakersfield, California; Causten 
Browne, of Salt Lake City; Dr. Carroll 
Edson, of Denver; C. T. Sempers, of 
Elkton, Maryland; and W. M. Willett, 
of San Francisco. A letter was received 
from F. D. Kalopothakes from Greece 
and a cablegram from James Loeb from 
Germany. — C. F. Adams sailed the 
Lambert yacht Atlantic in the trans- 
oceanic race for King Alfonso’s cup 
from the port of New York for San- 
tander, Spain, starting on July 7. — 
H. D. Cheever was given a compli- 
mentary dinner in New York on June 
27 by the officials of the Okonite Com- 
pany, of which he is president, in com- 
memoration of his completion of forty 
years service in the industry. — Philip 
Dexter and J. H. Sedgwick are joint 
authors of ‘“‘The War Debts: An 
American View” recently published 
by Macmillan. — At the date of the 
fortieth Charles Bohlen, 
S. R. H. Codman, Russell Duane, 
Dr. E. W. Taylor, and I. R. Thomas 


reunion, 
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were reported as being abroad. — Larz 
Anderson, A. P. Butler, and J. A. Saxe 
returned from abroad in season for the 
reunion. — J. A. Bailey, W. D. Ban- 
croft, and H. D. Cheever sailed for 
Europe after the reunion. — Henry 
Merrihew Plummer died of angina 
pectoris at Phillips House, Massachu- 
setts General Hospital, Boston, on 
May 7, shortly following his return 
from his usual winter’s sojourn at 
Cumberland Island, Florida. He was 
born at New Bedford, October 10, 
1865, the son of Leander Allen and 
Elizabeth (Merrihew) Plummer. Hav- 
ing fitted for college at Friends Acad- 
emy, New Bedford, he entered Harvard 
in the autumn of 1884, took the regular 
academic course and graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in June, 1888. Through- 
out his student days at Cambridge, he 
registered from New Bedford. In his 
freshman year he roomed at 42 Brattle 
Street; in the three subsequent years 
at 896 Main Street. He was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., 
the Alpha Delta Phi, and the Hasty 
Pudding Club. For a few months after 
graduation he was engaged in the 
cordage business in New Bedford and 
for another short period in the flour 
and grain business in the same city. 
For a dozen years, while making his 
home in Sharon, he was an agent for 
the New England Life Insurance Com- 
pany, with offices in Boston and New 
Bedford. In 1914, because of ill health, 
he retired to his farm at South Dart- 
mouth. Since then he had had no regu- 
lar business other than farming. Cruis- 
ing on his small boat and tramping in 
the South were pastimes he greatly en- 
joyed and followed assiduously. He 
wrote occasionally for publication, 
usually in a light vein and of his own 
He was an entertaining 
companion and correspondent, had 
many friends, brought mirth and gay- 


adventures. 
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ety to his Class reunions and will be 
greatly missed by his classmates. The 
following words, quoted from an edi- 
torial tribute which appeared in the 
New Bedford Mercury just after his 
death, are descriptive and just: “The 
fates were not always kind to him. But 
he was a cheerful spirit and caroled as 
he went.” He married Miss Alice Hus- 
sey at New Bedford, September 12, 
1888. 
Mrs. 
survive. The home address was R.F.D. 
4, New Bedford. — Arthur Treadway 
Johnson died suddenly of angina pec- 
toris at his home at Weston, July 2. 
He was born May 20, 1865, in the vil- 
lage of Felchville, Reading Township, 
Vermont, the son of Rev. Robert Gray 
and Ellen Malissa (Treadway) Johnson. 
He fitted for college at Vermont Acad- 
emy, Saxton’s River, Vermont, 
joined the Class of 1888 at Harvard in 
the autumn of 1885 at the beginning of 


Four sons were born to them. 
Plummer and two of the sons 


and 


sophomore year. Before coming to 
Cambridge he had worked as a book- 
keeper and teacher. Entering College 
a year behind the rest of the Class, and 
rooming outside the College Yard for 
two years, he never became wel! known 
to many of his classmates during their 
undergraduate days. He roomed in 
35 College House as a sophomore, in 
38 Divinity as a junior, and in 1 Hollis 
as a senior. He registered from Little- 
ton each year, took the regular aca- 
demic course, and graduated with the 
degree of A.B. in June, 1888. 
undergraduate he was a member of the 
Delta Upsilon Society and for a time 
had been the regular College corre- 
spondent for the Boston Traveler. He 


As an 


had intended going into newspaper 


work after graduation, but changed his 
plans, studied law with his uncle, 
Eugene M. Johnson, of Boston, and was 
admitted to the Suffolk bar in 1891. 


The Class records show his law offices as 
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having been at 113 Devonshire Street 
and at 60 State Street, 
More 
ago, he took offices in association with 
his classmates, J. A. Bailey, D. T. Dick- 
Pulsifer in 


Boston, suc- 


cessively. than a dozen years 


inson, and the late G. R. 
Barristers’ Hall. Here he 
He had served the town of Weston as a 
member of the school committee and 


remained. 


as a member and chairman of the board 
of trustees of the public library. He 
attended the fortieth reunion of his 
Class in June of the present year and 
joined in the various festivities. His 
friends found him on that occasion the 
same quiet and kindly gentleman they 
had known for more than forty years. 
He was at his Boston law office as 
usual on the day of his death, appar- 
ently in normal health. After dinner 
that evening at his home, he went out 
into his garden when, seemingly with- 
out warning, he expired. Johnson 
married at Medway, December 25, 
1897, Miss Helen Maria Smith. Five 
daughters and his widow survive. His 
home was on Wellesley Road, Weston. 
— James Mott Hallowell, a 
member of his 


well- 


known and_ beloved 


Class, died at his country-seat at 
Wianno on Cape Cod, July 10, after 
an illness of several months. He was 
born at West Medford, February 13, 
1865, the son of Richard 
(Davis) Hallowell. 

Harvard College as a freshman in the 
autumn of 1884, registering from West 
Medford, took the regular academic 
course, and graduated with the degree 
of A.B. cum laude and with honorable 
mention in Political Economy in June, 
1888. 
member of his Class baseball nine and 
Class football eleven. He belonged to 
the Institute of 1770, the D.K.E., the 
Alpha Delta Phi, the Art Club, the 
Hasty Pudding Club, the Harvard 
Union, the Finance Club, the Historical 


Price and 


Anna He entered 


As an undergraduate he was a 
g 
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Society, and the Pierian Sodality. He 
played second violin in the Pierian or- 
chestra. In his freshman year he 
roomed at No. 20 Thayer Hall: the sub- 
sequent four years in No. 5 in the same 
dormitory. From 1888 to 1889 he was 
enrolled as a first-year student in the 
Harvard Law School, but one of the 
early Class Reports records him as soon 
engaging in a manufacturing business 
in Ludlow, traveling in the West and 
finally returning to Boston. In April, 
1891, he 
where he remained until June of the fol- 


reéntered the Law School, 
lowing year, rooming at No. 7 Thayer. 
A year’s work in the New York law 
office of Stickney, Spencer and Ordway, 
followed by admission to the New York 
bar and the winning of the degree of 
LL.B. from the Harvard Law School in 
June, 1893, found him presently in 
receipt of an appointment as Second 
Assistant Attorney-General of Massa- 
His admission to the Suffolk 
In the 
Second 


chusetts. 
bar was granted on motion. 
Attorney-General’s office as 
Assistant, and from 1898 as Assistant 
Attorney-General, he served the Com- 
monwealth continuously until 1901. 
He had also been City Solicitor of Med- 
ford. For the past thirty-five years he 
had been in the active practice of law in 
Boston. Beginning in 1902, his firm 
Knowlton, Hallowell and Ham- 
mond, later Hallowell and Hammond, 


was 


and, for several years past, Mayberry, 
Hallowell and Mayberry, with offices 
in the Pemberton Building. He took 
an active interest in State and National 
politics. For the two years previous to 
the entry of the United States into the 
war, Hallowell made nearly one hun- 
dred public addresses in Massachusetts 
in favor of our Government’s joining 
“‘a league of the democracies.’ He also 
wrote a short ‘“‘war book” called ‘‘The 
Spirit of Lafayette.” 

“The 


He had previ- 


ously published Taxation of 
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Domestic Manufacturing Corporations 
in Massachusetts.” Early in the pre- 
sent year, on a trip to the Bahama 
Islands, he became ill at Nassau and 
had been under the care of physicians 
ever since. By the time of the recent 
reunion of his Class he had returned 
to his home, but was unable to attend 
any of the Class gatherings. Friends 
who visited him then found him look- 
ing so well that they hoped for his early 
recovery. He had always taken great 
interest in the affairs of his Class and 
last autumn had offered to entertain 
his classmates at Wianno at the con- 
clusion of the Commencement cele- 
bration. He married, April 14, 1903, 
Miss Louise Tucker Harding. She and 
the two sons and a daughter who were 
born to them survive. The elder son, 
James Mott Hallowell, Jr., graduated 
A.B. magna cum laude in June of this 
year. The family home is at 91 Reser- 
voir Avenue, Chestnut Hill. 


1889 
CHARLES WARREN, Sec. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

New addresses: (Business) Arthur 
M. Baker, care of National Shawmut 
Bank (Beacon Street Branch), Boston; 
Philip Dexter, 10 State Street, Boston; 
Samuel D. Hildreth, 220 Broadway, 
New York City; Maxwell A. Kilvert, 
Phillips Building, Winter Park, Fla.; 
Lasell E. Partridge, Poland Springs, 
Maine; Albert C. Robinson, 260 Tre- 
mont Street, Suite 7, Boston. (Home) 
S. R. Dunham, 7 High Rock Way, 
Allston; P. M. Lydig, Travelers’ Club, 
Champs Elysées, Paris, France; A. K. 
K. Mackay, 7 Place Palais Bour- 
bon, Paris, France; F. O. Raymond, 
101 Brockton Avenue, Haverhill. — 
A. G. Barret, in November, 1927, was 
elected Judge of the Jefferson Circuit 
Court, in the Chancery Branch, for a 
term of six years from January 1, 1928. 
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—C. C. Batchelder, last winter and 
this spring, visited Egypt, India, Cey- 
lon, Java, Siam, China, Japan, Philip- 
pines, South Africa, Mauritius, Rho- 
desia, Argentina, Uruguay, and Brazil. 
Returning to this country in June, he 
left again for Constantinople and Baal- 
bec. — A. C. Bent has had another 
volume (the seventh) of the ‘‘Life 
Histories of North American Birds” 
published by the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. — Carl August Blomgren died 
at Sparta, Michigan, June 29, 1926. 
Blomgren was born at Solstad, Swe- 
den, April 1, 1865. He was the son 
of John Peter and Joanna (Daniels) 
Blomgren, his father being a miner at 
Calumet, Michigan. He entered with 
the Class of 1889 in the beginning of 
the sophomore year, having previously 
“graduated from Augustana College, 
Illinois, in 1885. He left Harvard at 
the end of sophomore year, returning 
to Augustana College, where he re- 
ceived the degree B.D., in the Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1888. He studied 
at Yale from 1890 to 1893, receiving a 
degree of Ph.D., while serving as a 
Lutheran minister at Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut. From 1897 to 1904, he was an 
instructor in Hebrew at the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Mount Airy, 
1904-05, he 
Extraordinary Theological Professor, 
and from 1905 until his death he was 
Professor in Old Testament Exegesis, 


Pennsylvania. In was 


at Augustana College and Theological 
at Rock Island, 
Blomgren was a constant writer on 
Biblical subjects, and at the same time, 
he kept much alive to the problems of 
the day. In 1914, he wrote to the Class 
Secretary: ‘“‘My lecture course and my 
efforts at writing a History of Israel, 
drawing extra-Biblical 
sources, are keeping me very busy and 
giving me keen joy.” In 1919, he 
wrote: “‘Although my work as a teacher 


Seminary Illinois. 


freely from 
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grows more and more interesting as the 
years roll by, yet I take a keen interest 
in all the great world problems that now 
confront us.” He married at 
Lowell, to Sigrid Soderburg, and had 
three children, Sigfrid Luther, born 
April 8, 1892 (Augustana College, 712); 
Svanhild Anna Margareta, born July 
21, 1895 (Augustana, 16), and Mildred 
Hildegard Ione, born August 17, 1899. 
—C. A. Bunker went to England in 
May to attend the graduation of his 
son, Lawrence (Harvard, ’26) at Trin- 


was 


ity College, Cambridge. — R. C. Cabot 
gave several addresses last spring, on 
the Health Organization of the League 
of Nations. — C. L. Case has retired as 
treasurer of the Pressure Proof Piston 
Ring Company, having sold his in- 
terests in the company. — Jonathan 
Brace Chittenden died at Brooklyn, 
New York, March 20, 1928. Chitten- 
den was born at Milford, Connecticut, 
May 13, 1864. He was the son of 
Richard Handy Chittenden, a Brook- 
lyn lawyer, and Lucy Lee (Brace) 
Chittenden. After graduating in 1884 
at the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, 
with a degree of S.B., and at the 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute in 
1888, with degrees of C.E. and M.E., 
he entered Harvard with the Class of 
1889 in its senior year. From 1891 to 
1893, he was a Kirkland and Parker 
Fellow, receiving a degree from Har- 
vard of A.M. in 1890, and studying at 
K6nigsberg, Prussia, receiving there 
a Ph.D. From 1893 to 1895, he was an 
instructor in Mathematics at Prince- 
ton; from 1895 to 1900, instructor in 
Mathematics at Columbia, and from 
1901 until his death, Professor of Pure 
and Applied Mathematics at Brooklyn 
Polytechnic Institute. In 1901, he was 
admitted to the bar as a practising 
lawyer, and he frequently served as an 
expert in engineering law. In 1919, he 
wrote to the Class Secretary: ‘‘'Teach- 
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ing night and day and service with the 
23d Infantry has kept me very busy 
and in good health.’”’ He was an ardent 
stamp-collector, and wrote many ar- 
ticles on the subject, as well as mathe- 
matical articles for encyclopedias. He 
was married to Evelyn Louise Betts, at 
New York City, July 10, 1900, and had 
a daughter, Evelyn Brace, who was 
married to William Ferguson Dal- 
rymple at New York, March 30, 1925. 
— C. B. Davenport was appointed by 
the State Department as delegate to 
the Pan-American Conference on Eu- 
genics and Homoculture held at Ha- 
vana, in December, 1927. He gave an 
illustrated lecture at the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, April 20, 
1928, on ‘*‘ Race-Crossing in Jamaica.” 
— P. Dexter published, in May, a book 
on “War Debts.” —S. R. Dunham is 
now with the New Preparatory School 
of M. Benshimol in Cambridge. — 
Leo Edwin Frank died at New York 
City, February 1, 1928. Frank was 
born in New York, the son of Elias 
Louis Frank, a broker, and Celia (Hon- 
igsberger) Frank. After preparing at 
the Sachs School, in New York, he en- 
tered Harvard with the Class, in 1885. 
He was a talented editor of the Harvard 
After graduating in 1889, 
and receiving a degree of S.B. in 1890, 
he engaged in railroading in Jamaica 
in the West Indies, until 1896. From 
1896 to 1904, he was with the firm 
of Frank Brothers, exporters, in New 
York. Since 1904, he has not engaged 


Lampoon. 


in active business. He was married to 
Theresa Kahn, at New York City, 
January 3, 1893. — A. C. Garrett was 
representative of the Society of Friends 
in America, at the World Conference 
of Churches at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
last summer. — F.. Green attended the 
American Institute of Law at Wash- 
ington, D.C., in April, 1928, as one of 
the reporters on the subject of the law 
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of agency. He has published a second 
edition of ‘‘Cases on the Law of Car- 
riers, including the Interstate Com- 
merce, Bills of Lading, and Warehouse 
Receipts Acts” (West Publishing Com- 
pany, 1927), also an article on “‘High 
Care and Gross Negligence”’ (Illinois 
Law Review, 1928, xxxim).— E. W. 
Hawley composed a Greek verse for the 
gold medal presented to Charles A. 
Lindbergh, August 23, 1927, by the 
State of Minnesota. — George Leland 
Hunter died at New York City, Oc- 
tober 30, 1927. Hunter was born at 
Caryville, Bellingham, May 8, 1867, 
son of George Edward Hunter, a 
farmer, and Adaline Augusta (Wight) 
Hunter. After preparing at Phillips 
Exeter, he entered Harvard with the 
Class, in 1885. He was a member of 
the Class tug-of-war team. After grad- 
uating with final honors in Classics, he 
engaged, from 1889 to 1899, in tutoring 
and in newspaper university 
lecturing, and advanced study at the 
University of Chicago. In 1899, he 
went to New York, on the World. In 
1900, he was associate editor of The 
Smart Set, and from 1901 to 1906, asso- 
ciate editor of The Upholsterer. From 
1906 until his death, he was widely 
known as a writer and lecturer on 
decorative subjects, and as an expert 
adviser on interior decoration, having 
an international reputation as an expert 


work, 


on tapestries. His books are well 
known: ‘Tapestries, Their Origin, 
History and Renaissance’? (1912); 


“Home Furnishings’’ (1913); ‘“‘Ital- 
ian Furniture and Interiors’ (1918); 
“Decorative Textiles’? (1918); ‘‘The 
Practical Book of Tapestries’’ (1925); 
‘Tapestries of Clarence H. Mackay” 
(1926). He was married to (Mrs.) 
Esther Kennedy, at Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, March 24, 1913, who 
survives him. —E. W. Jellinek has 
been elected vice-president of the 
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Union Fire Insurance Company, and a 
Buffalo Electrotype 
Engraving Company. — M. A. Kilvert 
is now located at Winter Park, Florida, 
and engaged largely in consulting work 


director of the 


in corporate organizations and reorgan- 
izations. — George Sturtevant Mac- 
pherson died at Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, May 23, 1928. 
Boston, October 26, 1865, the son of 
Ebenezer Martin Macpherson, a Bos- 


He was born at 


ton merchant, and Cannon 
(Sturtevant) Macpherson. 


paring at C. W. Stone’s private school 


Emily 
After pre- 


in Boston, he entered with the Class in 
the fall of 1885, and left late in his 
senior year, receiving his degree of A.B. 
in 1890. He was a member of the fresh- 
man nine, and captain of the junior 
and senior nines, also a member of the 
Institute of 1770 and the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club. After graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School in 1894, he 
practised in Boston from 1896 to 1910, 
as a nose and throat specialist, and was 
also Assistant Laryngologist at the 
Tufts College Medical School. In 1910, 
he removed to Asheville, where he 
became with Dr. M. E. 
Lapham in the conduct of a sanatorium 
for the treatment of pulmonary and 
Highlands, 


associated 


surgical tuberculosis at 
North Carolina. He continued to prac- 
tise at Asheville, specializing in tuber- 
culosis, until his death. During the 
war, he volunteered for the Medical 
Reserve Corps, Tuberculosis Depart- 
ment, in February, 1918, and was com- 
missioned as captain, March 9, 1918, 
serving at Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia; 
Camp Humphreys, Virginia; U.S.A. 
General Hospital, New Haven, Con- 
necticut, and U.S.A. General Hospital, 
Otsen, North Carolina, being honor- 
ably discharged December 6, 1918, and 
commissioned as captain in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, Medical Section, Feb- 
ruary 19, 1919. He was married to 
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Jennie Cutter Dillingham, at Bangor, 
Maine, April 22, 1897, and had one 
daughter, No- 
vember 3, 1902. His wife and daughter 
now survive him.—W. W. Magee 


(who died May 26, 1927) was memorial- 


Janice Russell, born 


ized at a meeting of the House of Repre- 
sentatives held in Washington, D.C., 
Sunday, April 15, 1928, after which 
the House adjourned “‘as a particular 
mark of respect to the memory of the 
deceased and in recognition of his 
distinguished public career. Warm 
tributes were paid to his personal char- 


” 


acter and to his official work by the fol- 
lowing Congressmen (Republicans and 
Democrats): Madden of Illinois, Tilson 
of Connecticut, Buchanan of Texas, 
Kerr of North Carolina, and his New 
Yorkassociates, Griffin, Snell, Crowther, 
Black, Fish, La Guardia, Clarke, Han- 
cock and MacGregor. Magee 
elected in 1916 to the Sixty-Fourth 
Congress and reélected five times. His 


was 


chief work was on the Committee of 
Appropriations, on which he served as 
Chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Agr‘culture, and a member of the sub- 
committee on the Post Office. — P. 
Marquand is now engaged in farming 
at Curzon’s Mills, Newburyport. — 
H. E. Meeker has resigned as president 
of St. Mark’s Hospital, but is chairman 
of the Board of Trustees. — J. D. Mer- 
rill is on the Scholarship Committee 
of the Harvard Club of Boston. — 
Thomas Buford Meteyard died at 
Territet, Switzerland, March 17, 1928. 
Meteyard was born at Rock Island, 
Illinois, son of Thomas Columbus 
Meteyard of Scituate, and Marion 
Greenwood (Lunt) Meteyard. After 
preparing for college with Rev. T. B. 
Phillips, he entered with the Class as a 
special student, in 1885, and left at the 
After 
studying art Claude 
Monet and others, he returned to this 


end of the sophomore year. 


abroad under 
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country to Scituate, where he remained 
until 1910, when he moved to London. 
In this country, he became well known 
for his work in illustrating. After his 
removal abroad, he devoted his life to 
art. During the Great War, he served 
as a musketry instructor and as cor- 
poral, 3d Battalion, County of London 
Volunteers, in guard of bridges, ete. 
In 1917, his health broke and he bought 
an old farmhouse (built in 1230) in 
Fernhurst, Sussex, where he lived until 
his death. He married Isabel Mon- 
tague Barber, at London, England, 
July 9, 1910, and had a son, Robert 
Thomas Buford Meteyard, born May 
25, 1912. To the Class Secretary, he 
wrote in 1914: “There seems to be 
nothing to write of a contented life of 
happy, because interesting, work. I 
continue to paint pictures, with much 
pleasure in the process and occasionally 
a much modified satisfaction with the 
result.” A letter in the Boston Tran- 
script from F, E. Kavanaugh, after his 
death, gives the following pleasant 
Meteyard’s ancestry and 
environment. His father, Captain 
Thomas Meteyard was killed in the 
Civil War; his uncle was General Na- 
poleon N. Buford of the Union Army; 
and his grandfather was George Lunt, 
United States District Attorney in the 
1850's and editor of the Boston Courier. 
He “‘ was related to two of Longfellow’s 
friends, described in ‘The Tales of a 
Wayside Inn,’ Dr. Thomas W. Parsons, 
the poet of ‘The Poet’s Tale’ and Luigi 
Monti, to whom was attributed ‘The 
Sicilian’s Tale, ‘King Robert of 
Sicily.’ ... His home (in Scituate) was 
called ‘Testudo, the Tortoise Shell,’ 
and was a rallying place for the younger 


picture of 


and more ardent school of artists and 
poets. It became the centre from which 
radiated many fine efforts of America’s 
contributions to art and letters. ‘Sea- 
ward,’ Richard Hovey’s elegy on the 
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death of the late T. W. Parsons; Bliss 
Carman’s ‘Behind the Arras,’ ‘A Win- 
ter Holiday,’ and other notable poems, 
including the delightful ‘Songs of Vag- 
abondia,’ were created there by Hovey, 
Carman and Mr. Meteyard. One room 
reserved for intellectuals, and known to 
the elect as ‘St. Kavin’s Cell,’ wel- 
comed, among many, the late Augustus 
Koopman, the painter; Charles G. D. 
Roberts, the Canadian historian and 
poet; Alice Beckington, the painter of 
miniatures; Louise Imogen Guiney, the 
poet; Fred Field Bullard, the com- 
poser of ‘A Stein Song’ of which Rich- 
ard Hovey wrote the words; Cram and 
Goodhue, known in architecture, and a 
host of others who found warmest wel- 
come and inspiration in this charmed 
circle.’ In 1920, he gave an exhibition 
of his pictures in Paris; in 1921, in 
London; in 1923 and 1926, again in 
Paris. His work elicited warm appreci- 
ation in the French papers, for its ex- 
quisite taste and color harmony — of 
the school of Claude Monet. Mete- 
yard was a man of singular modesty, 
sympathy, and charm — of high ideals 
both in his art and in his life—a 
devoted son of Harvard, in spite of 
his long absence from this country. — 
C. H. Moore has delivered lectures at 
the University of California Summer 
School, this summer. — Wesley Paul 
died at Boston, suddenly, June 10, 
1928. Paul was born at Eliot, Maine, 
June 27, 1868, son of James Wesley 
Paul, a contractor of East Saugus, and 
Annette Helen (Spinney) Paul. He 
prepared for college at the Lynn High 
School. He was a member of Phi 
Beta Kappa and graduated from Har- 
vard with final honors in Political 
Science. In 1889-90, he had a fellow- 
ship in the Graduate School. After a 
year in the Law School, in 1892, he 
practised law in Boston until 1901. 
From 1901 to 1904, he was general 
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counsel for the Associated Wool Grow- 
ers’ Company, residing in Oregon, 
Utah, and Arizona part of the time. 
In 1904, he engaged in mining at Gold- 
field, Nevada. From 1905 to 1907, he 
was general agent for the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company, at 
Denver. In 1907-08, he was Denver 
manager of a New York financial 
paper. In 1908-09, he was a dealer in 
Western lumber lands. In 1910, he 
returned to Boston and became for a 
year advertising manager for the Bos- 
ton Chamber of Commerce. For sev- 
eral years after 1910, he was in the ad- 
vertising department of the Boston 
Journal, residing in East Saugus. Of 
late years, he had not communicated 
with the Class Secretary. He was mar- 
ried, May 18, 1898, to Gertrude Walker 
de Laite, at Everett, and had a son, 
Stanley Bruce Paul, born November 
21, 1901, who survives him. — W. F. 
Pillsbury dissolved the firm of Pills- 
bury, Remick & Co., November 1, 
1927, and became a special partner in 
the New York Stock Exchange firm of 
Harde & Ellis. —G. A. Reisner: a 
bibliography of all Reisner’s publica- 
tions dealing with Egyptian subjects 
appeared in the Bulletin of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts for February, 
1928. 
of writings by other authors on Reis- 
ner’s work in Egypt. — M. W. Rich- 
ardson has an article on ‘‘ Teleplasmic 
Thumbprints” in the January, Feb- 
ruary, March, and April number of 
Psychic Research. — J. H. Ropes has 


This Bulletin also contains a list 


written a paper on “‘ The Epistle to the 
Romans and Jewish Christianity”’ for 
Studies in Early Christianity (edited by 
Shirley Jackson Case), also an article 
on ‘“‘The Vulgate Version of Acts.’ — 
R. Salisbury has been elected assistant 
vice-president of the Title Guarantee 
and Trust Company in New York; his 
daughter, Lorain, will graduate from 
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Skidmore College, in June. — W. H. 
Siebert has written “‘ Loyalists in East 
Florida, 1774-1785,” to be published 
in two volumes by the Florida State 
Historical Society through the Yale 
Press. — Frank Wallace Thayer died 
at Roslindale, Boston, March 17, 1928. 
Thayer was born at Warren, Vermont, 
July 2, 1865, the son of John and Sarah 
Ann (Strong) Thayer of Lowell. After 
preparing at the Lowell High School, he 
entered Harvard with the Class, in 
1885. He was a member of the Everett 
Atheneum. After graduation, he at- 
tended the Harvard Law School and 
received a degree of LL.B., in 1891. 
From 1891 to 1903, he practised law in 
Boston with Upham and Proctor, and 
since 1903 by himself. In 1901 
1902, he was elected a member of the 
Boston Common Council, and in 1905 
and 1906, a member of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives, being 


and 


an ardent Republican in politics. From 
1898 to 1900, he was part owner and 
manager of the Merrimack Croquet 
Company, and in 1919, he was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Investment 
and Loan Company. He was married 
to Bertha Sara Noyes at Boston, De- 
cember 22, 1896, and had a daughter, 
Madeline, born September 3, 1899. — 
C. Warren was appointed by Johns 
Hopkins University to deliver the five 
lectures for 1928 in the James Schouler 
Lectureship of History and Political 
Science (founded in 1909). His subject 
was ‘“‘The Anti-Federalists and the 
Constitution.”” He also delivered the 
annual address before the Kentucky 
State Bar Association at Lexington, 
Kentucky, April 5, 1928, on ‘‘Govern- 
ment by Executive Regulation.” His 
new book, ‘* The Making of the Consti- 
tution,”’ will be published in October, 
1928. — J. E. Whitney has presented 
to the Widener Library a collection of 
playing cards dating from the early 
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Ludus Cartularum of the German 
Middle Ages. — M. Whitridge deliv- 
ered an address, this spring, at Johns 
Hopkins University on the former 
President, Dr. Ira Remsen (LL.D., 
Harvard, 1909). — At the Class dinner, 
held June 20, 1928, at the University 
Club, Boston, the following twenty- 
four men attended, the Class Secretary 
presiding: Batchelder, Brewster, Bur- 
dett, Burr, Coulson, Faxon, Grew, 
Holliday, Latimer, Lee, Marquand, 
Moore, Newell, Pillsbury, Potter, Ray- 
mond, Richardson, Ropes, Saville, 
Slattery, Townsend, C. Warren, B. C. 
Weld, and Whitney. At Hollis 12 on 
Commencement Day, June 21, the fol- 
lowing thirty-one men were present: 
Atkinson, Burdett, Burr, Cogswell, 
Coulson, Deblois, Everett, Faxon, 
Grew, Holliday, Hull, Hunneman, Jen- 
nings, Latimer, Litchfield, Maynadier, 
J. W. Merrill, Moore, Morgan, Morse, 
Newell, Potter, Ropes, Saville, Saun- 
ders, P. S. Sears, Slattery, Townsend, 
Trafford, C. Warren, and Whitney. 


1890 
FREDERICK P. Casort, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

At 19 Stoughton, where the Class has 
its meeting on Commencement Day, 
on motion of R. M. Washburn, it was 
voted, that Joseph Wheelock Lund, of 
the Class of 1926, is herewith made an 
Honorary Member of the Class of 
1890, to be invited to all the meetings 
of the Class, with all the social privi- 
leges of a regular member. — Changes 
of address: Isaac Adler, 1152 Lincoln- 
Alliance Bank Building, Rochester, 
N.Y.; Hon. Augustus Noble Hand, 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, New 
York City; Dr. James Pemberton 
Hutchinson, American Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 6 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; George Sabine Pot- 
ter, 1980 Washington Street, San 
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Francisco, Cal. — Joseph William 
Courtney, who died June 6, 1928, of 
pneumonia at his home, 94 Bay State 
Road, Boston, after a short illness, was 
born in Cambridge, August 9, 1868, 
the son of William and Mary Jane 
(Kelley) Courtney. He prepared for 
college at the Cambridge Latin School, 
and graduating with his Class in 1890, 
at once entered the Medical School 
of Harvard taking his 
degree in medicine in 1893. He then 
began the practice of medicine in 
Boston, where he continued all his 
life, devoting himself to the specialty 
of neurology. A few months after 
his graduation from the Medical 
School, he was appointed to the Neuro- 
logical Staff of the Boston City Hos- 
pital, from which he resigned in 1909 


University, 


to accept the appointment as physician- 
in-chief of the Department for Diseases 
of the Mind and Nervous System at 
the Carney Hospital, a position which 
he continued to fill with distinction 
until he resigned in 1919. He was con- 
sulting neurologist also to the Newton 
Hospital and the Cambridge City Hos- 
pital. He also taught for many years 
in his special field of medicine, for a 
number of years in the Boston Poly- 
clinic, an association of hospital physi- 
cians offering courses to graduates in 
medicine, and, upon the organization 
of the Harvard Graduate School of 
Medicine, as Lecturer and Associate in 
Neurology from 1912 to 1920. He was 
also appointed as a member of the Vis- 
iting Committee of the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literature of 
Harvard University, because of his pro- 
found knowledge of French, one of his 
chief interests and diversions from his 
College days on. He was a member of 
many medical societies, the American 
Medical Association, the Massachu- 
setts Medical Society, the American 
Neurological Association, of which he 
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was vice-president in 1913, the Boston 
Society of Psychiatry and Neurology, 
of which he was secretary for a number 
of years, and later president, the Amer- 
ican Psychopathological Association, 
the New England Psychiatrie Society, 
a corresponding member of the Société 
de Neurologie de Paris, the Medical 
History Club, the Roxbury Clinical 
Record Club, the 
Boston, the Authors’ Club of London, 
and the Harvard Club of Boston. He 
was a frequent contributor of articles to 


Papyrus Club of 


medical journals, chiefly relating to his 
specialty, and was also the author of a 
valuable and helpful book for general 
readers, “*The Conquest of Nerves.”’ 
He was not only an eminent writer and 
teacher in his field of neurology, and 
a valued and much-sought-after con- 
sultant, but a widely read and cultured 
man, not only in French but also in 
art, where he was a welleinformed and 
competent judge, especially in the field 
of prints; and in addition he was a 
delightful verge, 
which was for special occasions. Some- 


writer of much of 
what retiring by nature, he was widely 
known among physicians, and loved by 
his patients, but was known to a rather 
small circle of friends. He is survived 
by his wife and three children, Paul 
G. Courtney, A.B. 1915, of Boston and 
Weston, connected with the banking 
firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., of Bos- 
ton; Gerald Courtney, A.B. 1916, 
LL.B. 1921, of Phoenix, Arizona, both 
of whom served in the A.E.F. in France 
during the war: and a daughter, the 
wife of John T. J. Clunie, of Boston 


Ee ee 


and Manchester. 


1891 
A. J. GarcEav, Sec. 
40 Broad St., Room 600, Boston 
Edgar Mills died at New York City, 
June 2, 1928. He was born at Sacra- 
mento, California, March 25, 1863, the 
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son of Edgar and Margaret McIver 
(Swift) Mills. He prepared at Phillips 
Exeter Academy. After graduation, he 
lived for a time in Paris and then re- 
turned to New York City, where he 
subsequently resided. His chief inter- 
ests were literature and music; he had a 
large library and it is said that his 
collection of stringed instruments was 
one of the finest in the country. During 
the war he was of some assistance to 
the authorities at Folkstone, England, 
in looking after the refugees who ar- 
rived there by boat from Belgium dur- 
ing the early weeks of the conflict, and 
later in Kent, England, where he helped 
with the wounded, especially among the 
He was unmarried. He is 
Mrs. Langton 
- Rev. L. B. 


Thomas’s address is 68 King Street, 


Canadians. 
survived by a sister, 
Brackenbury, of London. — 


Swampscott. — F. H. Curtiss has been 
elected a vice-president of the Business 
Historical Society, Inc. — J. L. Dodge 
is proprietor of the “‘Johnny Dodge 
Wild Horse Riders”’ a ranch at Wilson, 
Wyoming. — The address of Rev. J. 
W. Roberts is Penney Farms, Florida. 
—H. W. 


**Primer of Promotion,’’ was one of the 


Dickinson, author of the 
speakers at the convention of the Amer- 
ican Booksellers’ Association, held at 
Atlantic City from May 14 to 17. — 
A. E. Beckwith has been elected presi- 
dent of the Citizens’ Savings Associa- 
tion of Cleveland, Ohio. He has been 
with that institution for a number of 
years, serving as secretary and for some 
time as executive vice-president. — 
The address of Rev. H. M. Saville will 
be, after July 1, 111 Hope Street, Pro- 
vidence, Rhode Island. — Rt. Rev. C. 
L. Slattery preached the baccalaureate 
sermon at Saint Stephen’s College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York, on 
June 10.— Robert Wainwright’s ad- 
dress is care of A. D. Moir, Saranac 


Lake, New York. —F. R. Bangs, a 
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member of the law firm of Williams and 
Bangs, Boston, has been appointed by 
the Boston Real Estate Exchange to 
represent the Exchange on the com- 
mittee to study the school situation in 
Boston. He was for many years counsel 
for the Boston Board of Police, served 
on the old Board of Aldermen for two 
terms — 1906 and 1907 
member of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1917. He has been interested all 
his life in philanthropic, charitable, and 
educational work. Before becoming a 
member of the firm of Williams and 
Bangs, he was for a long time a member 
of the firm of Hill, Bangs, Barlow and 
Homans. — The address of E. L. Baker 
has been changed from 508 North 
Sheridan Road to 1110 North Sheridan 
Road, Lake Forest, Illinois. — The 
motion pictures taken on Commence- 
ment Day are a great success. The 
last lot turned out finely and will add 
much later to the enjoyment of all 
classmates. — Reginald Lee Wendell, 
second son of our Classmate Jacob 
Wendell, died suddenly, of spinal 
meningitis, July 16, 1928, at his 
sister's house in England. 





and was a 


1892 
ALLEN R. BENNER, Sec. 

Andover 
Dr. H. P. Mosher has been elected a 
corresponding member, section of 
Laryngology, of the Royal College of 
Medicine, London. — T. F. Patterson 
has retired from the brokerage firm of 
Orton, Kent & Co. — N.S. H. Sanders 
hag lived abroad since November, 1925, 
except for a short trip to New England 
last spring. His son John was married 
to Helen Barker Craigie, of Cambridge, 
June 6, 1928. His youngest son, Na- 
thaniel, is at the Waldorf School in 
Stuttgart. These items were received 
by the Secretary too late to be incor- 
porated in the new Class Report (No. 


XI). — A. R. Benner received the 
honorary degree of A.M. from Amherst 
College, June 18. 


1893 
W. D. Howe, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

For the thirty-fifth anniversary re- 
union of the Class held last June, no- 
tices were sent to 331 men, about one 
half of whom replied, 105 stating that 
they would attend, and 53 regretting 
that they could not. In spite of the 
rainy weather, some 80 men were at the 
Essex County Club on Tuesday, June 
19, and about 90 at the luncheon the 
next day at the Harvard Club, while 
an even 100 attended the official Class 
Dinner held that evening in the Library 
of the Club. The member who came 
the greatest distance to attend the Re- 
union was Albert Dibblee, from San 
Francisco, who made the journey by 
sea via the Panama Canal, while the 
next in point of mileage was Percival 
Manchester, from Florida. At the 
official dinner Richmond Fearing pre- 
sided, Robert Dodge was toastmaster, 
and speeches were made by Louis 
Frothingham, Roy Martin, Leland 
Thompson, and Joseph Wiggin. Sidney 
Farwell led the singing by the Class, 
while in between times Harleston 
Parker enlivened every one with his 
songs, and Clarence Falk, in his inimi- 
table way, changed suspended silence 
into uproar with his risible stories. 
Charles Fiske read a carefully prepared 
poem which he had written in com- 
memoration of the Anniversary. Im- 
mediately after the dinner, a motion- 
picture film, loaned by the Harvard 
Athletic Association, was shown of the 
1927 Harvard-Yale boat race. Follow- 
ing this the members saw motion pic- 
tures of themselves taken the previous 
day at the Essex County Club. Many 
members attended the Class Spread in 
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Hollis 27 on Commencement Day. At 
the Alumni Exercises that afternoon, 
when made by 
President Lowell of those who had been 
elected, for the term of six years, to the 
Board of Overseers, the name of Jesse 
Isidor Straus was among them. In 
response to a cablegram immediately 
sent him, in France, conveying the con- 
gratulations of the Class, the following 
prompt reply was received: ‘‘ My sin- 
classmates for their 
splendid work in my behalf. I feel 
tremendously honored by election. 
(Signed) Jesse Straus.’” — The necro- 
logy of the Class during the academic 
year 1927-28 was notably less than 


announcement was 


cere thanks to 


during the preceding academic year, 
and is as follows: Chauncy Otis Rawalt, 
Alexander Lynde Austin 
Bradstreet Fletcher, and George Baty 
Blake. The obituary articles on Ra- 
walt and Cochrane appeared in the 
March issue of this MaGazing, and the 
one on Fletcher in the June issue. — 
George Baty Blake died at his winter 
home in Brookline, on June 3, 1928. 
He was born in Boston, September 28, 
1870, and was the son of George Baty 
Blake Harriet Johnson Blake, 
daughter of Judge Napoleon Johnson 
of Frankfort, Kentucky, and grand- 
daughter of Richard Mentor Johnson, 
who was Vice-President of the United 
States from 1837 to 1841 during the 
administration of President Van Bu- 
ren. On his paternal side his ances- 
tor William Blake settled in Dor- 
chester in 1630. Blake was the grand- 
son of George Baty Blake, who, with 
his brother, John Rice Blake, founded 
in 1858 the banking house of Blake 
Brothers and Company of Boston, one 
of the oldest investment and banking 
firms in the country. Blake’s father 
was graduated from Harvard in 1859, 
received an honorary A.M. with his 


degree of LL.B. from the Harvard Law 


Cochrane, 


and 
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School in 1861, and was chosen to be 
Chief - Marshal his Class cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
1884, but died a few days before Com- 
mencement. Blake thus inherited the 
sterling qualities of an old and promi- 


when 


nent New England ancestry with those 
of the cavalier aristocracy of the South. 
As a young Blake attended 
Noble's School in Boston, later going to 
Groton for the concluding years of col- 
lege preparatory work. He finished 
there in 1888, but instead of entering 
Harvard that fall took a course during 


boy, 


the ensuing academic year at the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. In 
the fall of 1889, he entered Harvard, 
where his alluring personality, his in- 
tellectual gifts, and his invariable predi- 
lection for the finer things in life drew 
to him an unusually large number of 
friends, and made him one of the best 
known and most popular members of 
his Class. He was a member of the 
freshman football team, took a deep 
interest in athletics in general, and was 
especially fond of tennis. In his sopho- 
more year he joined the First Corps of 
Cadets, rose to become a sergeant in 
that organization composed of highly 
educated men, and was for nine years 
a loyal and devoted member of the 
Corps. With James Austin Wilder he 
wrote the play Caius J Caesar for the 
D.K.E., and in his senior year col- 
laborated with Samuel Batchelder in 
writing the libretto for Hamlet, which 
is still regarded as one of the best Hasty 
Pudding Club plays ever produced. 
After graduation, accompanied by his 
brother, he started westward on a pro- 
longed trip around the world. In 
China, Japan, and India his artistic 
temperament and love for Nature were 
so stirred by the beauty and splendor of 
the public, private, and royal gardens 
that he decided to make an intensive 
study of landscape gardening and 
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architecture. On his eventual return 
home he took the course in landscape 
architecture at the Bussey Institution 
at Harvard, and afterward made two 
more trips to Japan. After his last 
journey to the Orient in 1898 he looked 
forward to delightful years of creative 
work in his chosen field, but the re- 
straining hand of ill health was laid 
upon him and he was obliged, instead, 
to spend the two succeeding years in 
the Catskill Mountains and in the still 
higher and dryer climate of New Mex- 
ico. In 1902 he returned East, greatly 
improved in health and strength, and 
on June 30 of that year was married to 
Miss Margaret Hunnewell of Wellesley. 
Because of the higher altitude in the 
western part of the State, they took up 
their permanent residence at Lenox in 
the Berkshires. There Blake devoted 
considerable time to local government, 
serving for three years as a member of 
the Board of Selectmen. In 1913 he 
went abroad with his family, via the 
southern route, visiting his brother at 
his villa on Cap Martin, France. In 
1914, in company with his close friend 
and classmate, Louis A. Frothingham, 
he made a trip to the Panama Canal, 
which had then just recently been com- 
pleted. In August, 1915, during the 
Great War, Blake enrolled in Company 
“QO” First Training Regiment, at the 
U.S. Military Training Camp at Platts- 
burg, New York, and after completing 
the term of training there, went to Fort 
Oglethorpe, Georgia, where he was 
made first sergeant in Company “‘A”’ of 
the Second Training Regiment. He 
not only qualified as an expert rifleman, 
but was tied with one other man for the 
second best score in any of the Govern- 
ment training camps. When this coun- 
try entered the war, Blake was eager to 
go overseas, to be assigned to a regi- 
ment, and to see active service in 
France, but again his health would not 


permit. Yet he could still serve his 
country and the cause, and he did. 
In May 1917, he offered his services to 
the Harvard Reserve Officers’ Training 
Camp, where he was placed in charge of 
the Recruit Detachment throughout 
their training, taught drilling, assisted 
in instructing in rifle-firing at the State 
Rifle Range at Wakefield, and also gave 
instruction in both rifle-firing and drill- 
ing at the Government Camp at Barre. 
During the primaries of the presidential 
campaign of 1920, when General Leon- 
ard Wood was one of the leading candi- 
dates for the Republican nomination, 
Blake came to Boston and worked 
strenuously to promote General Wood’s 
interests, attended the Chicago Con- 
vention, — though not as a delegate 
— and did all that he could there to 
secure his nomination. On the out- 
break of lawlessness following the 
Boston police strike in September, 
1919, Blake hurried to the city from his 
home in Lenox, joined the motor corps 
division, and served for over two 
months as a traffic policeman. Blake 
belonged to the Somerset, the Tennis 
and Racquet, and the Harvard Clubs 
in Boston, to the Country Club in 
Brookline, and to the Racquet and the 
Harvard Clubs in New York. He left a 
widow and a son, George Baty Blake, 
Jr., and two daughters, Margaret Hun- 
newell and Julia Overing. His brother, 
Francis Stanton Blake, ’93, lives in 
France, while his half-brother, John 
Amory Lowell Blake, ’02, now senior 
member of the firm of Blake Brothers 
and Company, lives in Boston. 


1894 
E. K. Ranp, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 
The annual dinner of the Class, pre- 
ceded by a business meeting, was held 
at the Norfolk Hunt Club on the even- 
ing before Commencement. About 
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thirty-five men were in attendance. 
The toastmaster was R. Homans. He 
called on P. Cabot, who spoke of the 
glories of President Lowell’s adminis- 
tration and of the inferior quality of 
at the 


School compared with graduates of 


Harvard graduates Business 


western institutions. Cabot’s discourse 
prompted remarks by S. B. C. Rugg and 
kK. Lake. E. 


ous touching experiences in the life of 


Sedgwick told of vari- 


an editor, and G. B. Magrath waxed 
similarly eloquent on the career of a 
medical examiner. 
ner; neque defuit pater liber. — Joseph 
Kirwen died at Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania, May 5, 1928. He wasa priest 
Catholic 
When he left College (he received his 


It was a good din- 


in the Roman Church. 
degree in 1893) he took up the insur- 
ance business in Boston; later he taught 
Irench and German at the Boys’ Latin 
School, Baltimore, and took a graduate 
course in philosophy and psychology at 
Johns Hopkins University. In 1912 he 
of the Oblate 
Fathers of Saint Francis de Sales, at 


entered the novitiate 
Childs, Maryland, and remained there 
for a year and a half, when he went to 
Rome and studied theology at the 
Gregorian University. On December 
23, 1916, he was ordained a priest in 
After his 
return to America he took up the duties 
of a priest, at Childs. — Harold Well- 
ington Horne, S.B. ’96, died at Holden, 
May 23, 1928. 
civil and hydraulic engineer. 
years after his graduation he was with 
the Massachusetts Metropolitan Water 
Commission. Then New 
York as a construction engineer of the 
Hudson River Division of the Catskill 
Aqueduct; he remained with the New 
York Board of Water Supply until 
1912, when he was appointed division 


Saint John Lateran, Rome. 


He was a well-known 
For ten 


he went to 


engineer with the Board of Water Com- 
Connecticut, 


missioners of Hartford, 
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and for six years was stationed at 
Collinsville, Connecticut, as division 
engineer in charge of construction for 
an additional water supply for Hart- 
ford. In 1918 he went to Englewood, 
Ohio, where he had charge of the con- 
struction of a dam built to prevent the 
recurrence of disastrous floods which 
had swept through that region. Two 
years ago he returned to Massachusetts 
and accepted a post as division en- 
gineer of the Metropolitan Water 
Works, and was attached to the Holden 
pro.ect for the extension of the water 
supply of Boston and adjoining com- 
munities. He was born at Belmont, 
October 12, 1873, the son of George W. 
and Mary E. (Barnard) Horne, and 
prepared at Nichols’ 
School. In 1915 he married Anna G. 
Davis, of Weston. She survives, with 
a son and a daughter. — William Cobb, 
LL.B. (Boston University) ’97, died at 
Boothbay Maine, May 25, 
1928. He practised law in Boston until 


Browne and 


Harbor, 


1910 and then became president of the 
Collateral Loan Company, in that city. 
In recent years he had lived in Maine. 
He died after a surgical operation for 
appendicitis. He was born at New 
York City, January 21, 1871, the son of 
Francis D. and Katharine S. (Dewey) 
Cobb, and prepared at the Roxbury 
Latin School and Hale’s School, Bos- 
ton. — P. 
Professor of Public Utility Manage- 


Cabot has been appointed 


ment at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration. — At the 
annual meeting of the Medieval Acad- 
emy of America held in April, E. K. 
Rand was reélected president of the 
Academy. — The Continental Red Seal 
for May 28 contains an interesting ac- 
count of P. H. Kemble and his boat 
Ambra VI which he has sailed 8500 
miles on United States inland waters. 
At the end of the article the writer 
states that ‘‘as an authority on Ameri- 
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can waterways,’ Kemble ‘“‘has no 
equal.’’ — J. H. Ray is pastor of the 
Eastland Baptist Church at Nashville, 
Tennessee, one of the most important 
churches in the city. — J. E. Lough is 
in charge of a cruising college which 
sails from New York on the steamer 
Ryndam September 19 to return May 4 
of next year. The curriculum includes 
“Art, Botany, Economics, Foreign 
Trade, Geography, Geology, History, 
Government, Sociology, etc.’ — G. W. 
Tower has just returned from a five- 
months trip in Mexico, where he was 
particularly interested in geological 
mining. — J. Boardman sailed in June 
for the Philippines, where he hopes to 
get first-hand information on Japanese- 
Chinese developments. He will return 
in February of next year.—J. A. 
Widtsoe, Apostle in the Mormon 
Church, is traveling in Europe, where 
he will stay until the end of next year. 
— Other travelers abroad this summer 
are S. M. Williams, W. Brooks, H. C. 
Greene, and E. Kk. Rand.—G. B. 
Magrath was the principal speaker at 
the annual Class banquet of the Class 
of 1929 of the Suffolk Law School held 
on May 27. — A. French read a paper 
on ‘*The Taking of Ticonderoga’”’ at 
the monthly meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society in June. — 
The son of G. C. Lee, George Cabot 
Lee, Jr., was married to Kathleen Stod- 
dart at Surrey, England, July 17, 1928. 
— The daughter of J. G. M. Glessner, 
Elizabeth was married to Robert W. 
Edge, at Littleton, New Hampshire, 
June 4, 1928.— The daughter of R. 
Washburn, Dorcas, was married to 
Luke Burnell Lockwood at Worcester, 
June 30, 1928.— The son of G. F. 
Rouillard, Clarence Dana Rouillard, 
was married to Harriet Page Lane, at 
Cambridge, June 23, 1928. — Ernest 
Cleveland Abbe, son of C. Abbe, re- 
ceived the degree of B.S. from Cornell, 


February, 1928. He was a student of 
high standing. — W. R. Buckminster 
has a granddaughter, Joan Marcy, born 
June 2, 1928. — Addresses: A. Hutch- 
ins, 13 Mason Street, Salem; P. Cabot, 
Sherman 5, Soldiers’ Field, Boston; A. 
J. Freiberg, Bank of Commerce Build- 
ing, Cincinnati, Ohio; F. L. Fullam, 
44 Westcott Road, Princeton, New 
Jersey; M. Ladd, 412 Beacon Street, 
Boston (i.e., his office, his residence re- 
maining at 270 Clarendon Street); 
H. C. Lakin, 441 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City; B. G. Waters, 41 Pearl 
Street, Boston. — Among the appar- 
ently lost men of the Class are Lucius 
Ferdinand Culver, 130 North Ardmore 
Street, Los Angeles, California, and 
Warren Dustin Holt, 186th Street and 
Lenox Avenue, New York City. 


1895 

F. H. Nasu, Sec. 

30 State St., Boston 
Addresses: Rev. R. T. Capen, 1609 
Broadway, Indianapolis, Indiana; Al- 
bert Mann, 10 High Street, Boston; E. 
G. Merrill, 48 Wall Street, New York 
City; A. J. Russell, 37 W. 49th Street, 
New York City; J. C. Smith, 290 


‘Beacon Street, Boston; W. M. Trotter, 


9 Cornhill, Boston; J. F. Vaughan, 
44 School Street, Boston. —C. R. 
Colburn addressed the State Con- 
ference for Economic Research, Pasa- 
dena, July 8, on the subject “Is our 
Educational System Making Good?” 
— William Emerson, Professor of Ar- 
chitecture at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Fellow of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sci- 
ences, and vice-president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Architects, was 
elected honorary member of the Har- 
vard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
June 22, 1928. — M. B. Fanning, June 
13, received the honorary degree of 
Litt.D. from Otterhein College, Wester- 
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ville, Ohio. — E. J. Holmes, Director of 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, was 
elected honorary member of the 
Harvard Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa, 
June 22, 1928. — Alexander Lincoln 
has been elected a director of the Asso- 
ciation against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment. — E. G. Merrill received from 
the University of Maine, June 11, the 
honorary degree of LL.D. At the same 
time he gave the Commencement ad- 
dress at that university. — A. J. Peters 
is the senior member of the recently 
organized law firm of Peters, Clark and 
Keating, whose offices are in the First 
National Bank Building, Boston. — 
G. L. Smith is spending three months 
in Europe with his daughter. — W. S. 
Youngman, now State Treasurer of 
Massachusetts, is a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor. 


1896 
Joun J. Hayes, Sec. 
80 State St., Boston 

During the afternoon of July 14, 
1928, fifty-two members of the Class 
met at the Dedham Country and Polo 
Club, Dedham, where golf and tennis 
were enjoyed and also supper in the 
evening. It was a nice warm afternoon 
and the showers kept of until every one 
was under cover in the clubhouse. — 
Addresses: Robert Wilson Bull, 1165 
Delaware Avenue, Buffalo, New York; 
Alfred Rodman, 512 Beacon Street, 
Boston; Fred Marion Sargent, Burn- 
side, Kentucky. — G. W. Creelman is 
the author with five others of a textbook 
entitled ‘‘Algebra Review Exercises’”’ 
recently published by Ginn & Co. — 
Haven Emerson, Professor of Public 
Health Administration at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
University, gave the Adolph Gehrmann 
Lectures at the College of Medicine of 
the University of Illinois in April. — 
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H. S. Colton is with the Department 
of Standards of the Hamersley Man- 
ufacturing Company, paper-makers, 
Garfield, New Jersey. — W. P. Mon- 
tague, Professor of Philosophy, Colum- 
bia University, who has lectured at the 
University of California during the past 
six months under the provision of the 
Mills Foundation has left for a trip 
around the world. Arrangements for 
the trip were made by the Carnegie 
Foundation of New York and he will 
lecture at university centres 
included in his itinerary. — A. J. Bur- 
dett is head of the manufacturing de- 
partment and an associate director of 
D. C. Heath & Co. publishers of text- 
books for schools and _ colleges. — 
Frederick Hale, of Portland, was re- 
nominated candidate 
for U.S. Senator from Maine. He has 
held that office for twelve years. — H. 
T. Rich has been appointed head mas- 
ter of the Brighton High School. — 
Rufus William Sprague, Jr., died at 
Montclair, New Jersey, on May 24, 
1928. He was born May 28, 1875, at 
Charlestown, the son of Rufus William 
and Katherine Maude (Donovan) 
Sprague. He prepared for college at the 
Boston Latin School. He became a 
member of the Class in its sophomore 
year and received his degree with it. 
After leaving College he taught for a 
year at the Boston Latin School and 
then entered the Harvard Law School, 
graduating in 1900. He then became 
associated with the law firm of Alex- 
ander and Colby in New York City. 
In 1903, he became a member of the firm 
of Coe and Sprague until 1905, then 
of the firm of McLaughlin, Russell, Coe 
and Sprague until 1919 and then of 
McLaughlin, Russell and Sprague to 
date. During the war he served as 
special assistant to the U.S. Attorney- 
General for war work and as special 
attorney for war work, in the Depart- 


many 


as Republican 
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ment of Justice. He had charge of the 
registration of alien enemies and was 
head of the Enemy Bureau of the Port 
of New York. He was married Sep- 
tember 1, 1908, to Edith Margaret 
Huestis, who with two daughters sur- 
vives him. — John Warren died at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Bos- 
ton, July 17, 1928. He was born Sep- 
tember 6, 1874, in Beverly, son of John 
Collins. and Amy (Shaw) Warren. He 
prepared for college at Noble’s School. 
After graduating, he entered the Har- 
vard Medical School, receiving his de- 
gree in 1900. He then became Assistant 
in Anatomy in the Medical School, and 
from 1901 to 1908, Demonstrator of 
Anatomy; 1908 to 1915, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy, and from 1915 to 
date, Associate Professor of Anatomy. 
From 1911 he had been University 
Marshal of Harvard University. Dur- 
ing the war he served with the Medical 
Reserve Corps, receiving commission 
as first lieutenant March, 1916, and as 
major, April, 1917. He served as sur- 
geon in Madison Bar.acks, New York. 
He was inspector of Medical Officers’ 
Training Camp, Camp Greenleaf, and 
saw service in various other camps. In 
April, 1919, he was commissioned 
major in the Medical Reserve Corps. 


1897 
Rocer L. Scarre, Sec. 
2 Park St., Boston 

A. D. Adams is now living at 120 
Prospect Street, Newton Lower Falls. 
—R. P. Angier is the chairman of the 
Connecticut Committee of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs. 
He has also been elected one of the vice- 
presidents of the New York Federation 
of Harvard Clubs. — H. I. Bowles is 
now at 406 Security Mutual Building, 
Binghamton, New York. — George 
Buckman is now at 497 West State 
Street, Trenton, New Jersey. — R. C. 


Chittenden is now living at 53 Federal 
Street, Newburyport. — L. F. Craw- 
ford is now at 220 Avenue A, West, 
Bismarck, North Dakota. — At a meet- 
ing of the finance committee of the 
Board of Trustees of Wellesley College 
on May 3, James Dean, of Boston, 
entered his office of treasurer of the 
college. Dean has served on the Board 
of Trustees of Wellesley College since 
1925. — H. J. Friedman is now living 
at 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 
— W. L. Garrison is devoting a portion 
of his leisure time to literary pursuits. 
Several admirable sonnets have re- 
cently appeared in the press under his 
initials, notably ‘‘In Memoriam” 
(Charles Fletcher Dole), ‘‘ The Editor,”’ 
and ‘“‘Thompson’s Spa.’’ — Dr. F. P. 
Gay is now at 632 West 168th Street, 
New York City. — J. E. Gregg is tem- 
porarily at 54 Wendell Avenue, Pitts- 
field. — A. F. Hess, Clinical Professor 
of Pediatrics at New York University 
and Bellevue Hospital College, has been 
elected a member of the council of the 
Harvey Society. — A. W. Hodges is 
now at 3 Nottingham Street, Newton. 
— W. H. Jaques is at 520 High Street, 
West Medford. — A daughter, Janet, 
was born April 7 to D. E. Mitchell and 
Grace (Hauck) Mitchell.—G. H. 
Noyes’s address is now U.S. Weather 
Bureau, Cleveland, Ohio. — R. E. Olds 
retired on June 30 as Under-Secretary 
of State to become associated with the 
international law firm of Sullivan and 
Cromwell, 49 Wall Street, New York 
City. He will also serve as resident 
trustee in Paris of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace and 
as an American member of the Coun- 
cil of Directors of the International 
Chamber of Commerce which meets 
annually in Paris, where the American 
section also has an office. For years a 
partner with Secretary Kellogg, in the 
practice of law in St. Paul, Minnesota, 
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he was from 1917 to 1925 stationed in 
Paris directing American Red Cross 
operations, first in France alone and 
later throughout Europe. He was 
called to the State Department by Mr. 
Kellogg as Assistant Secretary on 
October 1, 1925, and a year ago became 
Under-Secretary of State. — Warren 
Partridge is vice-president of the North 
Eastern Gas and Electric Association 
and of the Penn Electric Company of 
the Associated Gas and Electric System, 
33 Liberty Street, New York City. His 
home address is 250 Gregory Avenue, 
West Orange, New Jersey. —C. F. 
Prescott is now at 211 West Prescott 
Avenue, Salina, Kansas. — F. A. Rich- 
ardson is now at 82 Devonshire Street, 
Boston. — J. H. Seattergood is a 
trustee of Bryn Mawr College and also 
treasurer of Haverford College. — Rev. 
L. K. Smith is now at Grosse Isle, 
Michigan. — P. S. Straus has been 
elected a director of the Association 
Against the Prohibition Amendment. 
—A. F. S. Thomas is now at 1503 
Rhode Island Avenue, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. — W. B. Truesdell is now at 
Pochaug, Connecticut. — C. 5. Wilson, 
U.S. Minister to Bulgaria, has been 
appointed Minister to Roumania. He 
vas in the banking business in Boston 
from 1898 to 1901, when he entered the 
diplomatic service. His first appoint- 
ment was as Secretary of the Legation 
to Greece, Roumania, and Serbia. He 
held numerous posts and since 1921 has 
been Envoy Extraordinary and Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary at Bulgaria. He 
recently made a visit to this country, 
passing through Boston from Wash- 
ington. 


1898 
Paut V. Bacon, Acting Sec. 
50 Beacon St., Boston 
The Class began its thirtieth reunion 
with registration and lunch at the 





Somerset Hotel on Tuesday, June 19. 
There were 212 registrations. In the 
afternoon, buses and motors took the 
members, their wives, and children to 
Hugh Bancroft’s estate at Cohasset, 
where refreshments were served, and 
later a special programme was given on 
the Cohasset carillon, the gift of Mrs. 
Hugh Bancroft. A clambake on the 
beach had been planned for the evening 
meal, but because of the rain this was 
adjourned to Hugo’s Restaurant, where 
the meal was supplemented by an in- 
formal entertainment consisting of 
songs by old favorites. Wednesday, the 
Class met at the Somerset Hotel or 
went direct to the Brookline Country 
Club, which was the headquarters for 
the day. Outdoor sports were pre- 
vented by the rain, and in the after- 
noon, as the Harvard-Yale Game was 
postponed, those who desired went to 
J. R. Macomber’s ‘‘Raceland”’ at 
Framingham to see the races. The 
Class supper was served at the Country 
Club. The Class was well represented 
by members from the Pacific Coast. 
B. H. Hayes came on from Indio, 
California; E. P. Dearborn from Seattle 
with his wife and daughter; C. C. Bull 
from San Francisco; Sam Robinson 
from Santa Barbara; and Fred Beecher 
from Vancouver. At the Class dinner 
W. L. W. Field read the following 
sonnet: 

Time passes, Ninety-Eight; but there are days 

That do not altogether pass; we keep 

A portion of their radiance, and a deep 

Triumphant consciousness that though our ways 

Diverge, and we go groping in a maze 

Of paltry brief concerns and tangled cares, 

We yet are soldiers of a Cause that fares 

Not feeoly; of a faith whose banners raise 

New courage in a world beset with wrongs, — 

New volunteers where men have nobly died. 

To-day is such a day: we hold it dear: 

We stand, commingling in our Harvard pride 


Afar, great deeds of fortitude; and here, 
Remembered voices in remembered songs. — 


B. H. Hayes is president of the First 
National Bank of Indio, California. — 
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C. C. Payson has left Clark, Payson, 
and Company and has associated him- 
self as broker with Alexander Sprunt 
and Company, of Wilmington, North 
Carolina, and Houston, Texas. His ad- 
dress is 45 Franklin Street, Boston. — 
Having issued the Thirtieth Anniver- 
sary Report and brought the reunion to 
a successful conclusion, Payson has re- 
signed as acting secretary, and this 
work has been turned over to P. V. 
Bacon, 50 Beacon Street, Boston. B. H. 
Hayes continues as honorary secretary. 
— Juan Felix Brandes, who died in 
London on October 29, was born in 
Buenos Aires, December, 1875. He was 
of Austrian descent; the family name 
takes its origin from the Roman settle- 
ment of Brandisium in the Tyrol. His 
father was born in Germany and Juan 
studied at Wilhelms Gymnasium in 
Berlin, then for a year at the Columbia 
School of Mines, and for three years in 
the Lawrence Scientific School at Har- 
vard. He became an American citizen 
in 1900. He was engaged in consulting 
work with offices in Denver and Lon- 
don, examining mines all over the 
world. He was consulting engineer for 
the Transcontinental Transportation 
and Mining Company; he sold the 
Dives-Pelican and Seven-Thirty Mines; 
and he was vice-president and consult- 
ing engineer of the El Porvener and 
Corona Mines in Mexico. When condi- 
tions in Mexico became disturbed, he 
became identified with the Paredones 
and Cocopah Plantations Companies, 
developing and irrigating five thousand 
acres of cotton-growing lands in the 
Imperial Valley of Lower California. 
Of recent years he had made his home 
in Berkeley, California, but had been 
in London for over a year. He gave 
himself unstintedly to his friends and 
his profession, and will be greatly 
missed. 


1899 
Artuur Apams, Sec. 
15 State St., Boston 

The annual family luncheon before 
the Harvard-Yale baseball game on 
Soldier’s Field was somewhat interfered 
with by rain, which prevented the play- 
ing of the game. However, fifty or 
sixty persons came, and _ provided 
Harry Dennison with subjects for his 
““movie”’ camera. About thirty-five 
attended the afternoon party the next 
day (June 21) at the Commonwealth 
Country Club, most of whom took part 
in the ’99 stroke golf competition. 
After dinner Dennison showed “‘mov- 
ies’’ of the fathers’ and sons’ winter 
party of 1928 and several reels of his 
own experiences. — New addresses in- 
clude the following: W. G. Silberberg, 
Lansing, Iowa; Rev. Caleb E. Smith, 
Paxton; Dr. W. M. Tyler, 112 Pinckney 
Street, Boston; James B. Rorer, Haci- 
enda San Miguel, Milagro, Ecuador. — 
Mrs. Emily McDuffee Cunningham, 
wife of our honorary member, Prof. 
William J. Cunningham of the Harvard 
Business School, died after a long illness 
in Cambridge on June 29, 1928. — 
W. L. Mowll is now president of The 
Society of Arts and Crafts of Boston; 
H. P. Macomber has been secretary of 
this society for some time. —J. H. 
Sherburne is a candidate for the Re- 
publican nomination for Lieutenant- 
Governor of Massachusetts. — E. B. 
Wilson has been reélected president of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. — Linnell E. Studley, son of 
the late J. Butler Studley, was married 
May 5, 1928, to Miss Katharine Lin- 
coln, of Newton Center. — Daniel 
Simonds, son of A. T. Simonds, was 
married June 18, 1928, to Miss Eliza- 
beth Sprague, of Boston. — Josephine 
Jewell, daughter of Pliny Jewell, was 
married on June 2, 1928, to LeBaron 
Carleton Colt, of Boston. — Miss Mary 
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Dyer, daughter of J. L. Dyer, had a 
concert recital at Jordan Hall, Boston, 
on June 11, 1928. The Dyer family live 
at 29 Herbert Road, Atlantic. — F. 0. 
White, Jr., was captain and pitcher on 
the baseball team of the Country Day 
School of Newton, listed in the Boston 
Transcript as ‘* Title Holders in Greater 
Boston, Private Day School League.”’ 
— Mrs. Robert A. Leeson died May 28, 
1928, at Boston. Miss Lorraine Leeson 
graduated Vassar 
College. — Arthur W. Richardson grad- 


with honors from 
uated magna cum laude from Harvard. 
He will study architecture next year. — 
Addison Orville Fay, son of Addison 
G. Fay, died June 3, 1928, at Winter 
Haven, Florida. 


1900 
Artuur Drinkwater, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston 

The annual June dinner of the Class 
was held on June 20 at the Algonquin 
Club, Boston. The committee in charge 
consisted of E. C. Wheeler, Jr., and 
Eliot Spalding. About sixty men were 
present, as follows: F. E. Aldred, N. 
Allison, P. A. Atherton, N. F. Ayer, 
M. W. Barber, J. D. Barney, H. W. 
Barnum, W. L. Beardsell, K. K. Car- 
rick, A. M. Chandler, G. O. Clark, G. 
E. Clement, A. D. Converse, H. W. 
Dana, F. H. Danker, G. W. Davis, 
H. F. R. Dolan, A. Drinkwater, F. W. 
Eaton, W. R. Evans, B. A. G. Fuller, 
R. A. Garrison, E. H. George, R. C. 
Hatch, J. B. Hawes, F. L. Higginson, 
A. W. Hollis, O. Howes, K. Martin, 
H. Morison, W. Phillips, G. W. Presby, 
M. Reed, S. Rockwell, S. Stevens, C. 
M. Underwood, T. H. Whitney, F. 
Wyman, C. M. Bill, C. Hobbs, A. M. 
Goodridge, G. H. Bunton, A. F. 
Downing, F. DeW. Washburn, R. Liv- 
ermore, A. N. Rice, P. R. Chase, D. F. 
Carpenter, H. Parker, E. Ingraham, 


W. C. Heilman, D. Davis, C. F. Wel- 
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lington, L. Wyman, E. F. Loughlin, 
T. R. Bateman, E. Spalding, E. C. 
Wheeler. W. Phillips, Minister to 
Canada, spoke on life in Canada, the 
rapid going on 
there, and the relations between that 
country and the United States. D. F. 
Davis, Secretary of War, told us about 
the activities of the War Department, 
particularly those not strictly military 


development now 


and especially about the development 
of flying. The dinner was most enjoy- 
able. — At the last election of the Over- 
seers of Harvard, M. Sullivan was 
elected; he received the largest vote of 
any of the candidates. — In subscrip- 
tions to the Harvard Fund the Class of 
1900 stands third this year in the num- 
ber of subscribers; 166 members have 
contributed. In the matter of the War 
Memorial Church to be built in mem- 
ory of Harvard men who lost their 
lives in the World War, the Class has 
not done so well; only 58 of us have 
subscribed. It will not be out of place 
here to suggest that we all hold in 
honor Bolling, and Howe, 
whom we lost in the service, and that 


Harris, 


it would be a fine thing if every member 
of the Class could be enrolled among 
the givers toward this memorial to 
men, among whom these three class- 
mates of ours are numbered. — E. L. 
Adams has been promoted from Asso- 
ciate Professor to Professor of Romance 
Languages at the University of Michi- 
gan. — W. H. Attwill has been pro- 
moted to Associate Examiner in the 
United States Bureau Office. — H. W. 
Ballantine has been appointed drafts- 
man of the committee of the State Bar 
of California to revise the corporation 
laws of the State. — W. L. Beardsell is 
now vice-president and general man- 
ager of Harrison O. Apthorp Company, 
10 State Street, Boston. 
“Am a dirt 
the 


real estate, 
—S. P. Beebe writes, 
farmer, raising apples, peaches, 








er 
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finest eggs in the region of New 
York — Healthy Eggs from Happy 
Hens.’’ — A. A. Benesch is a trustee 
of the Negro Welfare Association of 
Cleveland, Ohio. — F. E. Bissell, Jr., is 
now a sophomore at Harvard. — P. 
Blackwelder is vice-president and sec- 
retary of the Midwest Savings and 
Loan Association, 715 St. Charles 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. — E. D. Bond 
is vice-president of the American Psy- 
chiatric Association and consultant of 
Bryn Mawr College. — H. C. Boynton 
writes, “‘Have grandchild born June 
28, 1928. It’s a boy,’’ named Philip S. 
Mumford, Jr. — C. M. Brown is with 
the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 315 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. —T. D. Brown 
practises dentistry at 70 Huuter 
Street, Ossining, N.Y. —D. F. Car- 
penter is practising law at 50 State 
Street, Boston. — P. P. Chase’s son, 
John Pierce Chase, Harvard, 1928, 
married Miss Barbara Stone on June 
27, 1928.—L. Eaton writes, “‘Just 
home from three months’ consultation 
work at Russian iron mines.’’ — W. F. 
Ellis is Western Massachusetts man- 
ager of the Shawmut Corporation, 
40 Water Street, Boston. —E. E. 
Goodhue was commissioned Captain 
(Supply Corps), United States Navy, 
in 1926. — A. Hasbrouck received the 
degree of Ph.D. in history from Colum- 
bia University in June. A book by him, 
“*Foreign Legionaries in the Liberation 
of Spanish South America,”’ is being 
published by the Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics, and 
Political Science. His home address is 
Washington, Conn.; business address, 
Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl. 
— T. R. Hawley is practising law with 
Whitman, Ransom, Coulson, and 
Goetz, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
He has edited ‘‘InJex-Digest of Public 
Utility Laws of the United States,”’ 





four volumes (1928), published by the 
National Electric Light Association, 
New York. — H. S, Howard has pub- 
lished ‘‘Epilogue to ‘The Prince of 
Poets,’’’ Gray and Hancock, London, 
England. — J. M. Johnson has a grand- 
daughter, Marguerite Elaine Loveland, 
born July 1, 1924. — In addition to his 
literary work R. W. Kauffman is di- 
rector and chief correspondent of the 
New York Herald-Tribune’s Geneva 
Bureau. — G. C. Kimball is a director 
of the Duquesne Club, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. — G. E. Lentine has published a 
case report on “Photograph of Pneu- 
mothorax on Post Mortem,’’ in the 
Bulletin of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau, January, 1928. — E. Mallinck- 
rodt, Jr., is a member of the board 
of directors of Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo.—G. A. Mori- 
son is vice-president and treasurer of 
Bucyrus-Erie Company and president 
of Columbia Hospital, Milwaukee, 
Wis. — A. B. Myrick has written 
a translation of Boccaccio’s ‘“‘Filos- 
trato,’’ in collaboration with Nathaniel 
E. Griffin, to be published by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press. — C. S. 
Oakman is president of Muncie Acad- 
emy of Medicine, Muncie, Ind., for 
1928-29. — M. Seasongood is central 
regional vice-president of Harvard 
Law School Association. — 5. B. Snow 
is president of Meadville Theological 
School, Chicago, Ill. His address is 
5659 Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago. — 
F. B. Talbot has published ‘Internal 
Secretions and Metabolism of Chil- 
dren” (D. Appleton & Co.). —R. H. 
Watson is general superintendent of 
the Homestead Steel Works, Carnegie 
Steel Company, Munhall, Pa. He had 
a paper, ‘The Trend in Ingot Mold 
Design,’ before the May meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 
—C. F. Wellington had a. story, 
‘“Foxin’ Stayger Bill,’ in the January, 
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1928, number of The National Sports- 
man, and verses, ‘“‘A Literary Alpha- 
bet,’’ in the February number of The 
Writer. He is correspondent for The 
American Box Maker, Chicago, Amer- 
ican Paint Journal of St. Louis, and 
The Universal Trade Press Syndicate, 
New York, and is representing other 
publications as previously. His office 
is at 222 Summer Street, Boston, and 
home at 15 Westfield Street, Dedham. 
— A. E. Wright is with the Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Company, 1027 Stat- 
- Addresses: W. 
H. Armstrong: (business) City Plan- 
ning Board, City Hall, Boston; R. B. 
Bedford: (business) Broadway, 
New York City; G. E. Clement: (busi- 
Devonshire Street, Boston; 


ler Building, Boston. 


225 


ness) 161 
T. Crimmins: (business) 734 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City; L. M. 
Dougan: (home) 940 Maple Place, St. 
Louis, Mo.; W. P. 


Everts: (business) 


19 Milk Street, Boston; H. Fiske: 
(business) care of Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Washington, D.C.; 


R. S. Forbes: 
Drive, Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Grossman: 
(home) 4936 Neoshe Street, St. Louis, 
Mo.; R. C. Hatch: (home) Sandy Cove, 
Cohasset; G. E. 
North South Carolina Avenue, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; C. B. Hersey: (home) 227 
Washington Highway, Snyder, N.Y.; 
D. C. Hirsch: (home) 27 West 72d 
Street, New York City; (business) 
52 Wall Street, New York City; A. L. 
Horst: (home) 206 Forrest Avenue, 
Narberth, Pa.; (business) 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; I. S. 
Kahn: (home) 110 Paseo Encinae, San 
Antonio, Texas; (business) 606 Medical 
Arts Building, San Antonio, Texas; 
F. W. Lewin: (home) 1348 Park Av- 
enue, Plainfield, N.J.; (business) 150 
East 4th Street, Plainfield, N.J.; W. 
Lichtenstein: (home) 5536 Dorchester 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; J. P. Locke: 


(business) 6611 Lincoln 


Hawkins: (home) 33 
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(business) 701 Municipal Building, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; M. L. Lowery: (home) 
2024 Sunset Avenue, Utica, N.Y.; J. W. 
McQueen: (home) 722 Douglas Av- 
enue, Elgin, Ill.; E. F. Metcalf: (busi- 


ness) 120 Genesee Street, Auburn, 
N.Y.; E. H. Moeller: (home) 308 


Summer Street, Buffalo, N.Y.; W. A. 
Moore: (home) 5912 Sperling Street, 
Vancouver, B.C., Canada; C. Norton: 


(home) 285 Redmond Road, South 
Orange, N.J.; R. Pulitzer: (home) 


7 East 73d Street, New York City; 
C. Runnells: (home) 2430 Lake View 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill.; T. B. Shertzer: 
(home) 1114 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; (business) 1420 Walnut 
Street, Room 1002, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
W. E. Skillings: (home) Harvard 
Club, 27 West 44th Street, New York 
City; (business) Lord & Taylor, New 
York City; L. G. Smith: (business) 
565 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y.; 
G. A. Thompson: (home) 1815 Campus 
Road, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles, Cal.; 
E. M. Underwood: (business) Manter 
Hall, Cambridge; W. G. Waitt: (busi- 
ness) General Dry Batteries, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio; H. Ward: (business) 
care of French & Ward, 386 4th Av- 
enue, New York City; T. H. Whitney: 
(home) 212 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
N.Y.; (business) 385 Flatbush 
Avenue Extension, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
E. J. Whittier: (home) 705 8th Avenue, 
Wauwatosa, Wis.; C. Wiener: (home) 
56 East 59th Street, New York City; 
F. Wilcock: (home) 1048 84th Street, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; J. Wilson: (business) 
8 P.O. Square, Bangor, Maine; G. J. 


lyn, 


Wright: (home) 416 South Linden 
Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa.; (business) 121 
University Place, Pittsburg, Pa. — 


John Orne Emerson died on June 11, 
1927, at Jackson, Mich. In 1903 he 
received the degree of S.B. at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He was a mining 
engineer and had worked in Colorado 
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and Mexico. He was born at Jackson, 
Mich., June 10, 1879, the son of Rufus 
R. and Zelie (Passawani) Emerson. 
He prepared at St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, N.H. — Births: to Frederick W. 
Aldred, a son, Ormston Aldred, May 4, 
1928; to Andrew M. Fairlie, a son, An- 
drew M. Fairlie, Jr., March 23, 1928; 
to Clive Runnells, a son, Clive Run- 
nells, Jr., January 16, 1926; to Stanley 
Woodworth, a daughter, Anna Eliza- 
beth, March 21, 1928. 


1901 
Joseru O. Procter, Jr., Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

A joint meeting of the Sons of 1901 
and the Sons of 1896 now in College 
was held on Sunday, May 27, 1928, at 
the home of James Lawrence in Milton. 
After a sumptuous luncheon interclass 
sports were arranged. Perfect weather 
combined with good fellowship made 
the day one long to be remembered. 
The following were present: Members 
of 1901: B. S. Blake, Stanley Cunning- 
ham, D. D. Evans, W. T. Foster, H. F. 
Hurlburt, James Lawrence, H. W. 
Palmer, E. T. Putnam, W. T. Reid. 
Sons of 1901: Russell T. Foster, ’28, 
Gordon Huggins, °29, James Lawrence, 
Jr., °29, James H. Sachs, ’29, George A. 
Sawin, Jr., ’29, Chester A. Hanson, ’30, 
Gorham B. Harper, °30, Eliot T. Put- 
nam, Jr., 30, Francis Blake, ’31, Corey 
C. Brayton, Jr., °31, Henry F. Hurl- 
burt, 3d, ’31, John E. Lawrence, °31, 
Sumner Putnam, ’31, James W. Welsh, 
Jr., °31. — The Commencement Week 
celebrations of the Class were some- 
what interfered with by the weather. 
The luncheon at the Cambridge Boat 
Club on the day of the Harvard-Yale 
baseball game was held according to 
schedule in spite of the northeast storm, 
but the baseball game was postponed 
and the Class was obliged to give up 
the party at Ben Blake's in the evening 
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—the first time in our history that 
weather conditions have been severe 
enough to force us to give up a Class 
celebration. The regular Commence- 
ment luncheon of the Class was held in 
Hollis 28 on Commencement Day and 
proved an enjoyable occasion as it was 
last year. All classmates are urged to 
make a special effort to attend the 
Commencement luncheon and Alumni 
exercises thereafter every year, as they 
more than repay the efort involved and 
prove a real inspiration to all who 
attend. — P. G. Gerry, United States 
Senator from Rhode Island, is one of 
the active members of the Democratic 
National Committee in support of 
Governor Smith of New York in his 
campaign for President. Mrs. Gerry is 
the creator of an interesting community 
experiment in Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, having founded a dairy farm with 
more than one thousand cows on what 
is one of the show places in the United 
States, with over 100,000 acres of moun- 
tain country. — O. W. Branch, a Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court of New 
Hampshire, has been appointed Re- 
search Professor of Criminal Law at 
the Harvard Law School. — Robert 
Frost has been awarded the Golden 
Rose by the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League of Boston, an award annually 
made to a New England poet of dis- 
tinction. His address is South Shafts- 
bury, Vermont. On August 1 he sailed 
for Europe for a six-months trip abroad. 
— R. E. Goodwin has been reappointed 
a trustee of the Soldiers’ Home, Chel- 
sea. — Mrs. F. H. McLaughlin has es- 
tablished a dog farm for waifs and stray 
dogs at Deerfield, Illinois (near Chi- 
cago), known as “Orphans of the 
Storm.’’ — N. H. Batchelder has been 
elected a vice-president of the New 
England Federation of Harvard Clubs. 
—W. T. Foster has been elected a 
director of the Harvard Alumni Asso- 
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ciation. — J. S. Lawrence is president 
of the New England Council and pre- 
sided at the First Research Industry 
Conference held by that organization 
at the Hotel Statler in Boston in May. 
— Arthur Pope, Professor of Fine Arts 
at Harvard, was one of the group who 
assisted in arranging an exhibition of 
important paintings, prints and draw- 
ings illustrative of seventeenth-century 
Dutch painting in honor of Professor 
Adolph Goldschmidt, of Berlin, who 
has been giving a course on that subject 
at Harvard. — H. C. Force has been re- 
elected treasurer of the Seattle Fine 
Arts Society. — H. H. Murdock, of the 
firm of Jardine, Hill Murdock, 
architects, of New York City, has been 


and 


appointed by Governor Smith of New 
York a member of the commission to 
TH. 


Reed, Professor of Municipal Govern- 


revise the tenement house law. - 


ment at the University of Michigan and 
director of research of the Pennsylvania 
Commission to study municipal con- 
solidation, conducted in August a round 
table on municipal management at the 
Institute of Public Affairs meeting at 
the University of Virginia. —S. S. 
Drury, rector of St. Paul’s School, Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, gave in June the 
principal address at the graduation 
exercises of Belmont Hill School, Bel- 
which R. H. Howe is head 
Shattuck, Assistant 
Medicine at 
Harvard, gave a lecture in London in 


mont, of 
master. —G. C. 
Professor of Tropical 
May on his recent expedition to Liberia 
and the Congo, before the Royal Geo- 
graphic Society of which he is a mem- 
ber. —G. R. Bedinger is secretary of 
the Citizens’ Committee for the Wel- 
fare Bond Issue, working to obtain from 
the State of Pennsylvania a bond issue 
of $50,000,000 for construction or im- 
provement of State-owned charity and 
corrective institutions. — P. H. Moore, 


whose address is Caledonia, Queens 
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County, Nova Scotia, is the proprietor 
of Moore’s Camp in Lake Rossignol, 
Nova Scotia, and the president of the 
Nova Scotia Guides’ Tournament As- 
sociation. — Gordon Ireland is now liv- 
ing at the City Club, 55 West 44th 
Street, New York City. — Stanton 
Whitney is in business at 115 Broad- 
way, New York City. — A. G. Alley is 
teaching at the New Jersey Law 
School, Rector Street, Newark, New 
Jersey, and that is his present address. 
—F. C. Ware is living at 1542 Chey- 
Boulevard, Colorado Springs, 
-R. W. J. Kingan is living 
-W. E. Hock- 
ing, Alford Professor of National Re- 


enne 
Colorado. 
at Kent, Connecticut. 


ligion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil 
Polity at 
through the Yale University Press a 
book entitled ‘‘The Self; its Body and 
Freedom.’” — Waddill Catchings and 
wm. 
July issue of World’s Work an article 
entitled “‘The Missing Market”’ 
the July issue of the Century Magazine 


Harvard, has _ published 


Foster have published in the 
and in 


an article entitled ‘‘Progress and 
Plenty,”’ 
pamphlet form. — W. B. Swift has re- 
cently published ‘‘A Pindaric Ode in 
Colonel Charles A. Lind- 
Patrick Lawrence Sullivan 
died at Concord, New Hampshire, on 
May 20, 1925. 


been associated with Houghton Mifflin 


which is also reprinted in 


Honor of 


bergh.”’ 
In recent years he had 


Company in New York. — Miss Lenore 
Hoxie, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. I. R. 
Hoxie of Lawrence, Long Island, was 
married on July 28 at Edgartown, to 
of New 


York. — James Lawrence, director of 


Marsden Bayard Candler, 
the Harvard Fund Council. attended 
the meeting of the directors of the fund 
held on June 20th in Boston. — N. H. 
Batchelder was one of the committee in 
charge of the meeting at New Haven 
in July of the New England Federation 


of Harvard Clubs. Batchelder and 
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W. A. Frost attended the twenty-first 
annual meeting of the Connecticut 
Harvard Club in June. 


1902 
Frank M. SawrTe.t, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston 

The plans for an informal Class re- 
union on Monday, June 19, 1928, at 
the Weston Golf Club were somewhat 
interfered with by bad weather. The 
golf tournament was played in the rain, 
but most of the members preferred to 
spend the afternoon indoors. About 
fifty men were present at the dinner in 
the evening. There were no formal 
speeches. The Class voted to subscribe 
additional funds for the 1902 World 
War Memorial Scholarship at Harvard 
College. The entertainment consisted 
of a showing of still pictures and motion 
pictures taken at the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary celebration. The committee in 
charge were Bancroft, Ingalls, and R. 
T. Hale. — For the first time in a 
number of years the Class gave a spread 
in its room, Stoughton 3, on Commence- 
ment Day. About fifty men attended 
the spread and all expressed the opinion 
that it should be an annual affair. — 
The mail address of R. E. Edwards is 
care of First National Bank, Peru, Indi- 
ana. — F. C. Farley has joined a part- 
nership for the general practice of 
architecture under the firm name of 
Beers and Farley at 304 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. — The offices of Rob- 
ert Goelet and Edison Lewis have been 
moved from 9 West 17th Street to 18 
East 47th Street, New York City. — E. 
H. Greene is with the Beacon Oil Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Hartford, 
Connecticut. His home address is still 
63 Greenacre Avenue, Longmeadow. — 
Professor R. G. Wellington’s home ad- 
dress is 401 Park Avenue, Vermillion, 
South Dakota. — Dr. C. L. Moran 
lives at 36 Leamington Road, Brighton. 
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—C. M. Connell having resigned his 
position with the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, has spent the last 
two years in travel with Mrs. Connell. 
He plans to build a home in Lake 
Forest, Illinois. — J. W. Stedman ad- 
dressed the National Conference of 
Savings Banks at its annual meeting in 
June, 1928, on the subject: ‘‘Tests on 
Savings Bank Investments.” Stedman 
is vice-president in charge of invest- 
ments of the Prudential Insurance 
Company. — An Associated Press dis- 
patch, dated Constantinople, July 26, 
1928, reports that J. C. Grew, American 
Ambassador to Turkey, jumped from a 
ferry into the swift waters of the Bos- 
porus in an effort to rescue an aged 
Turkish woman who had thrown her- 
self overboard. Despite the efforts of 
the Ambassador to resuscitate her, she 
died an hour later. This is the second 
time Ambassador Grew has played an 
heroic réle in Turkey. In the previous 
instance he rescued and transported to 
a hospital two Turkish girls injured in 
an automobile accident. — R. I. Lee 
has been appointed on the consulting 
staff in medicine at the new Beth-Israel 
Hospital in Boston. 


1903 

Rocer Ernst, Sec. 

50 Federal St., Boston 
An account of our twenty-fifth anni- 
versary reunion appears on another 
page of this issue of the MaGazine. 
Since the reunion the number of our 
deceased members has been increased 
to ninety-five by the deaths of L. R. 
Clapp and J. D. Hurd. — Laurence 
Remick Clapp died at Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, July 8, 1928, after a long strug- 
gle with tuberculosis. He was born in 
Cambridge, October 14, 1881. His 
parents were Austin Phelps and Mary 
(Remick) Clapp. He entered Harvard 
from the Boston Latin School in 1899, 
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spent a rather quiet four years at Col- 
lege, devoting himself to his studies 
with enough success to merit an election 
among the first eight to Phi Beta 
Kappa, and taking his A.B. in 1903. 
He studied medicine at the Boston 
University Medical School, graduating 
in 1908. During the next year he was 
resident physician in the State Hos- 
pital, Fergus Falls, Minnesota. He then 
practised medicine for four years in 
Farmington, New Hampshire. From 
1914 to 1917 he was resident physician 
in the Homeopathic Hospital, Mel- 
bourne, Australia. He then accepted 
an appointment as port physician and 
physician and surgeon for the British 
Phosphate Company on the little island 
of Nauru, almost on the Equator, about 
equidistant between Australia and 
Hawaii. In February, 1928, though ill 
in bed, he began the long voyage to 
California via Australia. He seemed at 
first to be improving in the Southern 
California climate and wrote cheerful 
letters to classmates at the time of our 
reunion, especially about his eldest son, 
who not only won the first place in 
scholarship in his class of four hundred 
boys at the Hollywood High School, 
but also a place on the United States 
team competing in the 
Olympic Games this year. Clapp mar- 
ried Miss Helen Wadsworth Rhone in 
1910, and is survived by her and by 
three sons. Death came very suddenly. 
— James Daniel Hurd died June 23, 
1928, at New York City. He had been 
ill for several months. At the time of 
his death he was president of the New 
York Steam Corporation, one of the 
large public utilities serving New York 
City, a position of great responsibility 
which he had been ably filling for some 
seven years. Prior to that he had been 
for eighteen years in the employ of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York. He was born in Newtonville, 


swimming 
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October 27, 1880, son of James D. and 
Carrie (Bartholomew) Hurd. He at- 
tended Hopkinson’s School in Boston, 
and, after three years at Harvard, le‘t 
in 1902 without obtaining a degree. 
He married Miss Natalie Rathbone, 
January 2, 1912, by whom he had one 
son, born in 1921. Hurd was a very 
quiet, retiring man in College and 
made few friends. He took little or no 
part in College activities either as an 
undergraduate or since. 


1904 
Epwarp A. Tart, See. 
1 Federal St., Boston 

J. C. Moore of Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, is a vice-president of the Harvard 
Club of Connecticut. Leverett Bradley 
and F. G. Brinsmade were among those 
who attended the annual meeting and 
dinner of that Club held at Avon, Con- 
necticut, on May 26.—F. L. Collins 
has recently written a book entitled 
“*American Travel-Charts and Travel- 
Chats,’’ covering in the United States 
eight Eastern cities, eleven Mid- 
Western, five Western, and six vacation 
lands (Bobbs-Merrill, publishers). — 
H. B. Higgins has been elected vice- 
president of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company. — E. W. Merritt, Jr., pre- 
sident of the Reserve Company, St. 
Louis, has been elected a director and 
first vice-president of the Federal Re- 
serve Life Insurance Company of Kan- 
sas City, Kansas. His business address 
is care of the company, and his home 
address is 205 Newark Avenue, Spring 
Lake Beach, New Jersey. — William 
Peacock died at Buffalo, New York, on 
September 24, 1927. He was born in 
Westfield, New York, on May 17, 1882, 
the son of Thomas Alvin and Alice 
Maria (Stanfield) Peacock. After grad- 
uation he lived in Westfield for many 
years. —F. D. Roosevelt made the 
nominating speech for Governor Smith 
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at the Democratic National Conven- 
tion. Every one seems to agree that 
Roosevelt’s speech was excellent from 
every standpoint. —C. S. Walker is 
associated with Roberts, Cushman and 
Woodberry, lawyers, 31 Milk Street, 
Boston, and is also carrying on his busi- 
ness at Jamestown, New York. His 
home address is 74 Dexter Street, 
Malden. — W. M. Hurd’s address is 
now 68 Devonshire Street, Boston. — 
William Kent, Jr.’s address is 210 23d 
Street, Jackson Heights, Long Island, 
New York. — J. D. Kirkpatrick is now 
located at 2343 Ridge Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. — H. A. Meyer’s business 
address is now 31 Milk Street, Boston. 
— W. C. Saeger has moved to 54 Main 
Street, Concord. —E. B. Krumbhaar 
has been elected president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists for the current year; 
also president of the American Society 
of Experimental Pathology. —S. A. 
Sicher’s address is now 220 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York City. — Before this 
issue of the GrapuATES’ MAGAZINE 
goes to press, active preparation for the 
Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Report of 
the Class will be under way. The co- 
operation of every man in the Class 
is needed to make this report a read- 
able book — not simply a chronicle of 
statistics and generalities. 


1906 

Wa. H. Nye, Sec. 

178 Tremont St., Boston 
The Class held its annual dinner 
June 7 at the Dedham Polo and Coun- 
try Club. The afternoon was devoted 
to golf and tennis, and the evening to 
a dinner attended by twenty-five to 
thirty members. C. P. Curtis, Jr., of 
the Corporation, gave an address in 
which he set forth the different duties 
and activities of the Corporation at 
present. — H. J. Spinden will continue 


his anthropological work in Central 
America this winter. 


1907 


Setu T. Gano, Sec. 
712 Sears Building, Boston 

Huntington Sanford is a director and 
vice-president of Robert F. Brown, 
Inc., builders, 15 East 40th Street, 
New York City. — C. W. Cate, of the 
Santa Barbara School, Carpinteria, 
California, has been elected vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of Santa 
Barbara. — W. R. Fay has been elected 
president of the St. Mark’s School 
Alumni Association. — E. J. Hall is the 
author of ‘“‘Introduccion a la Histoira 
de la America Latina.’ Hall teaches in 
the Spanish Department of Yale. — C. 
H. Haring, is the author of ‘‘South 
America Looks at the United States.’ 
— Ralph Hazen Hall, of Quincy, died 
at Dennis on July 13, 1928. Hall pre- 
pared for college at Adams Academy, 
Quincy, and after graduating entered 
the paper business. In 1909 he became 
secretary of Angier Mills at Ashland, 
and later became assistant manager 
of the Bennett Publishing Company, 
Boston, and still later he became man- 
ager of the United Paper Company, 
East Braintree. In 1924 he returned to 
his association with Angier Mills. He 
is survived by his widow, formerly 
Miss Dorothy Frye, of Quincy, and by 
one son, Ralph Hazen Hall, Jr. 


1910 

Leon M. Littte, Sec. 

135 Devonshire St., Boston 
John Coleman was reported dead in 
the Harvard Alumni Bulletin of May 8, 
1928. The Secretary of the Class has 
received word that Coleman is alive 
and is residing at 1603 Steiner Street, 
San Francisco, California. — Edward 
Drake has been elected a member of 
the board of managers of the Massachu- 
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setts Society, Sons of the American 
Revolution. Drake, who is also vice- 
president of the New Bedford Chapter, 
S.A.R., is the author of ‘Early Sea 
Fights of the American Revolution,”’ 
which was recently reprinted in the 
S.A.R. Bulletin. — E. G. Mears, Pro- 
fessor of Geography and International 
Trade at the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness at Stanford University, is the 
author of a monograph on ‘Resident 
Pacific 
Legal 


Orientals on the American 


Coast — Their Economic and 


Status,” which was prepared for the 
1927 conference of the Institute of 


Pacific Relations. The monograph was 
published in the spring by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. He is also en- 
gaged in working upon “‘Selected Read- 
ings in Conservative Marketing,”’ which 
will be Volume XII in the series of 
“Selections and Documents in Eco- 
nomics.’ — A fourth son, Richard 
Childs Wolfe, was born, May 1, 1928, 
to C. H. Wolfe and Madeleine (Dough- 
Wolfe of Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
Morris has been 


erty) 
vania. — Howard 
elected a director of the Southwest Gas 
Company, of Houston, Texas, and of 
the Southwest Gas Utilities Corpora- 
tion, of Shreveport, Louisiana. — Ed- 
win M. Dodd, Jr.’s home addressis 999 
Memorial Drive, Cambridge. — A. P. 
Everts, a member of the firm of Paine, 
Webber & Co., bankers, has been 
elected chairman of the Huntington 
Avenue branch board of the Boston 
Y.M.C.A. He has been a member of 
the board for eight years and has served 
as vice-chairman of the board and as 
chairman of the finance committee. — 
Walter Lippmann gave the Commence- 
ment address at the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology on June 5. 
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1912 
RayMmonp S. WILKINS, Sec. 
735 Exchange Building, Boston 

The annual dinner of the Class was 
held at the Milton Club, Milton, on 
Wednesday evening, June 20. The fol- 
lowing were present: R. C. Babson, H. 
A. Baker, T. W. Barnes, S. C. Bennett, 
R. M. Blackall, D. Bloomfield, J. Boit, 
W. R. Bolton, F. S. Boyd, A. D. Brig- 
ham, T. J. Campbell, H. W. Cheney, 
R. C. Clifford, T. F. Crowley, J. T. 
Day, H. B. Ehrmann, R. T. Fisher, C. 
J. Fox, H. L. Gaddis, T. R. Goethals, 
F. C. Gray, P. Gustafson, O. W. Haus- 
sermann, L. M. Hendrick, W. H. Hey- 
wood, A. W. Hunnewell, F. S. Hyde, 
A. J. Kelly, R. W. Laird, R. Lowell, 
A. F. McLean, S. Mixter, A. Nichols, 
W. Overholser, F. Packard, C. S. 
Parker, J. H. Parry, C. C. Perry, H. E. 
Reeves, H. J. Sargent, F. H. Smith, 
J. L. Stebbins, C. M. Storey, J. Swan, 
P. H. Suter, J. C. Trumbull, S. B. 
Warner, R. P. Wigglesworth, R. S. 
Wilkins, and P. R. Withington. The 
committee in charge were H. E. Reeves, 
j Lime J sae | 
Goethals, and O. W. Haussermann. — 
The address of Donald B. Adams is 


chairman, Campbell, 


Hastings-on-Hudson, New York. — 
Yoneo Arai’s address is 28 Holden 
Green, Cambridge. — A son, William 


Richard Bolton, Jr., was born Novem- 
ber 29, 1927, to W. R. Bolton and 
Rachel (Phelan) Bolton. — The ad- 
dress of Gardner Boyd is 5 Federal 
Court, Springfield. — The address of 
John R. Desha is 5-7 Sunitomo Bank 
Building, Honolulu, Hawaii. — The 
address of John Hoar is Room 520, 50 
Congress Street, Boston. — W.S. Hood 
is with the Nathan C. Johnson Con- 
crete Surfacing Corporation, 342 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York. — C. H. Hos- 
kins is editor of The Indust;ial Execu- 
tive. His address is 55 West 42d Street, 
New York City.— The address of 
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Joseph P. Kennedy is 1560 Broadway, 
New York City. — R. W. Knowles has 
been elected chairman of the Sinking 
Fund Commission of Cambridge. — L. 
F. Kornfeld is associate manager of the 
Boston branch of H. Hentz & Co., 
stock brokers, National Shawmut Bank 
Building, Boston. — The address of 
Alexander W. Miller is Glens Falls, 
New York. — The address of Kermit 
Roosevelt is 11 Broadway, New York 
City. — The address of Lee W. Sapin is 
care of L. Sterling, 165 West 91st 
Street, Apt. 9G, New York City. — J. 
A. Simpson is with V. A. Sears & Co., 
53 State Street, Boston. His residence 
is 126 Weld Street, Roslindale. — The 
address of Norman R. Sturgis is 91 
State Street, Albany, New York. — 
The address of William S. Witmer is 
903 Architects’ Building, Los Angeles, 
California. — The address of Clifford 
A. Woodard is 152 Summer Street, 
Somerville. — The address of Willard 
S. Worcester is 512 Washington Road, 
Grosse Pointe, Detroit, Michigan. 


1913 


Wa ter Turts, Sec. 
Worcester County Nat’l Bank, Worcester 

A. W. Asmuth’s address is 1001 Sum- 
mit Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. — 
E. L. Beach, Jr., has dropped the first 
name and “Junior,” signing Lewis 
Beach, 77 Park Avenue, New York 
City. — A. L. Blaikie’s address is 1374 
Massachusetts Avenue, Cambridge. — 
W. R. Bowles’s mail is now going to 
P.O. Box 988, Portland, Oregon. — 
A. P. Cohen is with the Suffolk Knit- 
ting Company, Lowell. — G. B. Davis 
is care of Ropes Drug Company; Box 
M, Salem. — J. A. Davis’s address is 


50 Congress Street, Boston. — W. A. 
Drayton is now living in Fort Steele, 
British Columbia. — Lamar Fleming’s 


address is Cotton Exchange Building, 
Houston, Texas. — T. H. Frothingham 


is with Farnsworth, Evans Company, 
Memphis, Tennessee. — H. J. Goep- 
pers address is 6 Shepard Street, 
Cambridge. — L. R. Jones has dropped 
his first name and is using Ronald, 
which was his middle name. — A. H. 
Khachadoorian has changed his name 
to Aram H. Hatch. His address is 
P.O. Box 283, Ancon, Canal Zone. — 
O. W. Meserve’s address is 97 Oliver 
Street, Boston. — E. L. Norton is liv- 
ing at Mount View, Wyoming. — 
John O’Connor’s address is 381 Beacon 
Street, Boston. — D. W. Parsons is at 
38 Exchange Street, Lynn. — A. C. 
Pihl’s address is 3547 Sacramento 
Street, San Francisco, California. — 
Joseph Rosenstein has changed his 
name to Joseph Stone and his address is 
1 Beacon Street, Boston.—F. S. 
Rutan’s address is 778 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. — P. A. Swords is at 
Provincetown. 


1914 


LEVERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 
W. T. Gardiner was the successful 
candidate in the Republican primaries 
in Maine for the office of Governor of 
the State. 


1916 
We ts BLancuarp, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston 

W. W. Tuttle is manager of the 
system department of Ernst & Ernst, 
audits systems, 1 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton. He lives at 20 West Emerson 
Street, Melrose. — G. H. Priest, Jr., re- 
cently became managing editor of the 
American Paint Journal, which is pub- 
lished in St. Louis, Missouri. He has 
been on the editorial staff of that pub- 
lication for the past few years. His 
home address is 437 North Harrison 
Avenue, Kirkwood, Missouri. — R. C. 
Williams has been appointed official 
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chemist to the city of Buffalo, New 
York. He is president of the Williams 
Laboratory, Inc., analytical and con- 
sulting chemists, and is secretary of the 
Titan Furnace Inc. — A 
daughter, Ann Elizabeth Graham, was 
born, May 13, to J. E. Graham and 
Dorothy (Wood) Graham of Newton. 
—A daughter, Sylvia Larrabee, was 
born, June 5, to H. A. Larrabee and 
Doris (Kennard) Larrabee. Larrabee is 
head of the Department of Philosophy 
at Union College, Schenectady, New 
York. — W. B. Nichols has retired as a 
partner in the firm of Minot, Hooper & 
Co., of New York City and Boston, to 
become resident and 
manager of the New York office re- 
cently opened at 54 Wall Street, of 
Childs, Jeffries & Co., Inc., investment 
securities. William Edgar, °16, and T. 
L. Eliot, ’25, will be associated with 
him in the New York office. Childs, 
Jeffries & Co., Inc., whose main office 
is in Boston, was formed in 1924 by P. 
D. Childs, ’14, and J. A. Jeffries, ’16. 
The company specializes in chain-store 
securities. 


Company, 


vice-president 


1928 
Witiram A. Maat, 2p, Sec. 

Addresses and occupations: J. L. 
Anderson, 733 Foster Street, Evanston, 
Illinois; Eduardo Audrade, 969 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; J. N. Athe- 
neos, 963 Prospect Avenue, New York 
City, College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons; R. M. Blair-Smith, 519 Engle 
Street, Englewood, New Jersey, Har- 
vard Law School; D. E. Burke, 128 
Willow Street, Brooklyn, New York, 
business; Maurice Chartraud, 159 Sar- 
gent Street, Newton; A. C. Cohen, 20 
Lawrence Street, Watertown, Harvard 
Medical School; Thornton Coolidge, 
50 E. 66th Street, New York City, 
singer; G. W. Dean, Cochituate; A. V. 
Ellis, 112 Lancaster Terrace, Brookline, 


Non-Academic 
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lawyer; J. S. Gottlieb, 211 Beech 
Street, Trinidad, Colorado, medicine; 
J. M. Hallowell, Jr., 87 
Avenue, Chestnut Hill; M. A. Jensen, 
2603 Boylston Avenue, North Seattle, 
Wash., industrial chemistry; E. A. 
Levinson, care of H. Stoll, 1440 Broad- 
way, New York City; Donald Mce- 
Cloud, 7608 South Shore Drive, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, insurance or banking; 
Stanley Myers, 14 Esmond Street, Dor- 
chester, law; A. F. Reel, Harvard Law 
School; B. J. Reines, 94 Poplar Street, 
Boston, teaching and Agis 
Spirakis, 112 North Warren Avenue, 
Brockton, business; T. N. Stenslaud, 
817 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, law; H. D. Stone, 670 West 
End Avenue, New York City, student; 
W.H. Teatinger, 525 Belmont Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, architect; L. H. Van 
Raalte, 587 Hancock Street, Wollaston, 
medicine; Stephen Van Rensselaer, 2d, 
Syosset, New York, business; L. L. 
Wallingford, 2480 Grandin Road, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, iron broker; C. W. 
Walter, 14211 Delaware Avenue, Lake- 
wood, Ohio, medical school; John 
Watts, 88 Madison Avenue, Morris- 
town, New Jersey, investment banking; 
Daniel Wechsler, 154 Ocean Parkway, 
Brooklyn, New York, law; Herbert 
Zoll, 64 Homestead Street, Roxbury, 
teaching. 


Reservoir 


writing; 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1928. Addresses and occupations: 
Bernard Bandler, 2d, 885 West End 
Ave., New York City, writer; B. B. 
Bouton, Howe School, Howe, Ind., in- 
structor in history; E. D. Goldsmith, 
467 E. 169th St., New York City, teach- 
ing; Father L. M. Lalonde, O.C., La 
Trappe, Que., Canada, professor of 
botany at the Oka Agricultural College; 
Perry Lankhoff, 14 W. Chestnut St., 
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Mt. Vernon, O.; K. H. Lok, 1445 Mans- 
field St., Montreal, Canada, diplomatic 
service; A. F. Manspeaker, 2340 Laurel 
Canyon Road, Los Angeles, Cal.; D. U. 
Mollenauer, Eighty-Four, Washington 
Co., Pa., teaching; R. H. Oster, 821 Park 
Ave., Tyrone, Pa., instructor in physics 
at Williams College; R. H. Post, Quogue, 
N.Y., research; J. R. Robertson, 85 School 
St., Manchester, teacher; K. E. Rosinger, 
3667 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich., as- 
sistant professor of philosophy at Pennsy]- 
vania State College; F. J. Schwentker, 
$12 Heard B’ld’g., Phoenix, Ariz., bank- 
ing or insurance; C. L. Sherman, 44 Shep- 
ard St., Cambridge, instructor and tutor 
in the classics, Harvard University; G. D. 
Stout, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo., assistant professor of English; R. E. 
Woodson, Jr., Missouri Botanical Garden, 
St. Louis, Mo., Lackland Fellow, Wash- 
ington University. 


Law School 


1928. Addresses: L. L. Anderson, 3329 
2d Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
I. M. Fulop, 328 Washington St., Port- 
land, Ore.; A. H. Goldberg, 1544 Walton 
Ave., New York City; H. D. Goldman, 
417 Elm St., Rome, N.Y.; S. S. LeVay, 
334 West End Ave., New York City; 
E. D. Quint, Keene, N.H.; J. J. Ryan, Jr., 
39 Westland Terrace, Haverhill; M. M. 
Schectman, 1962 59th St., Brooklyn, N.Y., 
with legal department of U.S. Rub- 
ber Company; I. L. Sherman, 914 West 
40th Place, Los Angeles, Cal.; F. E. Tres- 
sler, New Bloomfield, Pa. 


Medical School 


1928. Addresses: P. C. Baird, Jr., 3648 
Maplewood Ave., Dallas, Tex., practice 
of internal medicine; R. B. Brigham, 
88 Ballard St., Newton Center, surgical 
interneship at Peter Bent Brigham Hos- 
pital, Boston; R. W. Dwight, 18 Brown 
St., Brookline, surgery; J. H. Ferguson, 


P. O. Box 38, Cape Town, U.S.A. address, 
1039 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge, 
assistant to Professor of Bacteriology, 
U.C.T.; L. H. Freedman, 12 Royce Road, 
Allston, medicine; E. D. Liston, 87-75 
97th St., Woodhaven, L.I., N.Y., First 
Lieut. U.S.A., M.C., stationed at Walter 
Reed Hospital, Washington, D.C.; T.A.C. 
Rennie, 1757 Harvard Ave., Swissvale, 
Pa., house officer Peter Bent Brigham 
Hospital, Boston; E. F. Sheldon, 2806 
Marine Ave., Los Angeles, Cal., physician. 


Graduate School of Business 
Administration 


1928. Addresses and occupations: T. 
S. Campen, Goldsboro, N.C., merchandis- 
ing; R. C. Draper, 731 University Ave., 
Palo Alto, Cal., investments; T. J. Flynn, 
55 Bendwood St., West Roxbury, ac- 
countant; P. H. Hensel, 3 Hitchcock 
Road, Worcester, assistant professor, 
University of Western Ontario; A. Minis, 
Jr., 204 East Hall St., Savannah, Ga., 
banking; E. J. Murray, 4577 Gibson Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo., junior executive; H. L. 
Parker, 3d, 1528 Forest Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill., banking. 


Dental School 


1928. Addresses: Justino Franco, Jr., 
Luna 57 St., San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Charles Lynch, 167 William St., East 
Orange, N.J.; C. D. Verros, 12 Arch St., 
Haverhill. 


Divinity School 


Alfred W. Martin, d ’85, A.M. ’86 one 
of the leaders of the New York Society for 
Ethical Culture, has been invited to be one 
of ninety, chosen from all parts of the 
world, to meet at Geneva, Switzerland, 
for a Universal Peace Conference. The 
sessions are to be held September 12th to 
14th inclusive under the auspices of the 
Carnegie Peace Foundation. Mr. Martin 
is to give one of the addresses and will 
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speak on “the Ethical attitude to the 
problem of world-peace.” 


LITERARY NOTES 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the MaGazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 


press. 


direction of 
Abbott Lawrence 


Under the Alexander 
MecAdie, °85, Rotch 
Professor of Meteorology, the Observa- 
tions and Investigations made at the 
Blue Hill Meteorological Observatory in 
the year 1927 have been published by the 
Observatory in the form of an illustrated 
booklet. 


discussion of Cloud Classifications, which 


It contains also an interesting 


is illustrated by twenty-one strikingly 
beautiful photographs. The frontispiece, 
showing the Blue Hill Observatory after 
an ice storm, is an attractive feature of 
the publication. 

William Trufant Foster, ’01, and Wad- 
dill Catchings, ’01, had an article entitled 
“The Missing Market” in the July issue 
of The World’s Work, in which they pro- 
pose an agency that in a general way shall 
do for commodity markets what the Fed- 
eral Reserve System has done so well for 
money markets. 


SHORT REVIEWS 


When West Was West, by Owen Wister, 
82. The Macmillan Company, New 
York. 

The scenes and days that were made 
vivid in “The Virginian” reappear with 
undiminished charm in this volume and 
are presented with the vitality and the 
literary art that made Mr. Wister’s 
earlier tales of western life so memorable. 
Here are nine stories, rich in variety of 
characters and incidents, picturesque in 


Literary Notes 
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background, and highly dramatic. In- 
dians, cowboys, pioneers, and rovers are 
shown in their authentic setting, and in 
humorous or tragic episodes of frontier 
life. “Bad Medicine,” describing the 
strange and tragic fate of a gay Indian 
chief, is a story of poetic charm and 
pathos; “Captain Quid”’ is an amusing 
tale of a dashing army officer who was a 
henpecked husband; “Once Round the 
Clock”’ 
tions of Professor Salamanca, the woman 
quack doctor; “The Right Honorable the 
Strawberries” brings out the comedy and 


recounts the sinister machina- 


the tragedy in the life of an English re- 
mittance man; “Lone Fountain” is a 
fantastic tale that has its setting among 
the geysers of the Yellowstone Park; 
“Absalom and Moulting Pelican” de- 
scribes entertainingly what happened to 
the earnest chaplain who sought to prove 
that the American Indians are the ten 
lost tribes of Israel; “Skip to My Loo” 
is a grim story of the hypocrisy and im- 
morality prevailing in a Texas frontier 
town; “Little Old Scaffold”’ reintroduces 
the wicked Professor Salamanca and 
chronicles her befitting end; “‘ At the Sign 
of the Last Chance,” the last story in the 
collection, presents some old settlers in 
reminiscent mood —a story of humor, 
one in which 


charm and pathos, and 


author and reader may appropriately 
but it is to be hoped only temporarily 
bid farewell to the West when it was west. 
All the stories are notable for crisp dia- 
logue, picturesque description, and suc- 
cessful of the objective 


method of narration; there is no analysis 


employment 


of mental processes, no explanatory com- 
ment by the author; it is as if the reader 
were present, seeing and hearing, at the 
various scenes. 

The West has passed into history; no 
one else has done so much as Owen Wister 
to preserve its atmosphere and character 
for contemporary and future readers. 
In this book he is at his best. 
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The White Plume of Navarre, by Russell 
Gordon Carter, °16. P. F. Volland 
Company: Joliet, Il. 

Mr. Carter has written many de- 
servedly popular books for boys; this, his 
first novel, deserves not less than his 
boys’ books to be widely read. It is a 
story of France in the time of Louis XIV; 
the hero is a young Huguenot, the Mar- 
quis de Louvois, whose most treasured 
possession is the tip of the plume worn by 
Henry of Navarre. He keeps always in 
mind the words of its wearer: “ You will 
find it in the road to victory and honor” 
— and it is that road that he follows. He 
undertakes to assist a sorely beset family 
of Huguenots to escape from their perse- 
cutors, is himself thrown into prison to- 
gether with the young boy of the family, 
endures servitude in Martinique, whither 
his Huguenot friends have been trans- 
ported, and finally achieves the purpose 
for which he has schemed and sacrificed 
— escape for them and for himself to the 
friendly shores of America. The story is 
filled with romantic and exciting adven- 
ture, the plot is ingeniously devised and 
well executed, and there is a thread of 
love interest to satisfy those readers who 
rightly think that a happy marriage 
should crown a chivalrous hero’s career. 


A Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill, by 
Kenneth B. Murdock, ’°16, with a 
Review of Walt Whitman’s Leaves 
of Grass, written by Charles Eliot 
Norton in 1855. 

Here is an extremely interesting liter- 
ary find —a hitherto unpublished poem 
by Charles Eliot Norton, written in the 
style and under the influence of Whitman, 
and Norton’s review of Whitman’s poems 
which appeared anonymously in Put- 
nam’s Monthly. Mr. Murdock in his 
explanatory essay assembles the evidence 
that demonstrates Norton’s authorship 
of both poem and review, and that shows 
him to have been one of Whitman’s earli- 
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est admirers — though an admirer with 
reservations. The poem and the review 
are alike worth reviving, and Mr. Mur- 
dock’s pleasant essay has a literary finish 
that is appropriate to the theme. 


Old Mother Earth, by Kirtley F. Mather, 
Professor of Geology in Harvard 
University. Harvard University 
Press. 1928. 

The four-eyed savant of tradition is 
little on the surface of this light-minded 
book. Part of it, originally, went out on 
the air, and has in consequence all the 
compression and movement and bite of 
the best of this curious new medium that 
lies midway between writing and direct 
speech. Much of it, in addition, has ap- 
peared as highly acceptable popular lec- 
tures that recall long-departed days when 
Huxley addressed groups of working men. 
That men like Professor Mather are re- 
turning to Victorian ways is by no means 
the least significant aspect of these fallen 
times. 

One need not suggest that a book of Pro- 
fessor Mather’s, for all its lightness of 
manner, stands at the opposite pole from 
the picturesque misinformation of the 
ordinary popular book on natural science. 
The author has taken pains to include the 
latest information on sundry fascinating 
if speculative notions — the flotation of 
continents, for example, the planetesimal 
theory, the causes of the Ice Age, and the 
origin of life. Yet he has, on the other 
hand, gone farther than any other un- 
technical work within the present review- 
er’s ken in his accounts of things that are 
of special interest to dwellers in the upper 
right-hand corner of these United States 
and the neighboring parts of Canada. 
Most books on geological topics nowadays 
run to the West where a dry climate and 
a rough landscape let the bones of Old 
Mother Earth show, sometimes unat- 
tractively, through her skin, or to excur- 
sions in partibus infidelium scientifically. 
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Professor Mather puts a fair third of his 
space into such topics as the New Eng- 
land shoreline, the ways of New England 
sarthquakes in the past and their designs 
for the future, the history of our eastern 
mountains, the glacial drift that makes or 
mars the New England farm. 

All these are matters that any of us can 
get for himself, perusing Yankee annals, 
motoring over Yankee roads, flattening 
his nose against car windows anywhere in 
the northeast corner of the continent. 
Old Mother Earth is off-hand and sprightly 
and unsystematic enough. It does hit, 
with most uncommon skill, a combination 
of intriguing speculation with plain mat- 
ter of fact that the wayfaring man may 
see anywhere with his own eyes. 


E. T. Brewster, ’90 


The Gobbler of God, by Percy MacKaye, 
97. Longmans, Green and Co. 

American folk-lore is filled with legend 
and myth often as strange and alluring 
as the literature of the Celts and the Ori- 
entals. In the fastnesses of the Kentucky 
mountains Percy MacKaye has found 
attractive metal for a little volume. Of 
the mountain-dwellers and their rites the 
story will never be completely told, at 
least until a chronicler rises from the land 
itself. In the meantime a few explorers 
have lifted material here and there for 
valid literary presentation. Lulu Vollmer 
in “Sun-up,” for example, dramatized an 
episode in the lives of one of these groups, 
people who believed, even in wartime, 
that somehow France was just “over the 
mountains.” 

Mr. MacKaye employs the unifying 
device of a giant Turkey, a kind of bird 
who holds the land in the shadow of his 
wings, and to whose devotion the natives 
bring their ceremonial dances and prayer. 
There are glimpses of the typical moun- 
taineers, the central characters in the tale 
being Lou-Elly-Lou and Dark Arvel, 
symbols of the pagan ecstasy and earth- 











spirit that the outer world has not 
touched. Proud Margery’s episode in 
“The Three Birth-Coils,” the rhythmic 
movements of Lou-Elly-Lou, the arro- 
gance of Arvel, and over all these char- 
acters the mystery and crepuscular en- 
chantment of the Kentucky nights and 
afternoons form the narrative thread of 
the story. The diction of the poem is 
perhaps more successful than the cadence; 
lines like 
“The lifting darkness was dumb 
As the glassed-in glories of a quict pool 
At eve of summer’s ending” 

have caught the witchery of the scene 
itself. Mr. MacKaye has coined the 
phrase “speech rhythm” for his tech- 
nique. It is not always distinctive, how- 
ever; at best the arrangement is remi- 
niscent of older free verse. And this has 
resulted at times in a slight self-conscious- 
ness in the selection of words and the divi- 
sion of lines that may prove a hindrance 
to those who are not familiar with the 
elusive qualities of the verse form. 

But the poem initiates the reader into 
a twilight world, and the gleams of fan- 
tastic superstitions are illuminating. To 
those who find no great literary merit in 
its pages, it will bring a glimpse of com- 
paratively unknown folk tradition. The 
increasing popularity of the Paul Bunyan 
stories and such contributions as this book 
add to a more complete understanding of 
the American scene in all its diversity. 

Edward H. Dewey, ’26 


The Constitution of the United States, by 
Gaspar G. Bacon, ’08, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. 

The eighteenth article of the Massa- 
chusetts Bill of Rights, following a similar 
shorter provision in the Virginia Bill of 
Rights of 1776, reads: “A frequent recur- 
rence to the fundamental principles of the 
constitution . . . is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the advantages of liberty and to 
maintain a free government. The people 
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... have a right to require of their law- 
givers and magistrates an exact and con- 
stant observance of them.” This has been 
so far forgotten, however, in our schools 
and colleges that a journalist, of thirty 
years’ experience in traveling about the 
country, could say with truth in the New 
York Times of June 29, 1924, “‘To most 
people, the constitution is a sacred relic in 
a glass case, not to be taken out or looked 
at. It might as well be a goldfish.” 

A year or two ago, Mrs. Robert Bacon 
established a lectureship at Boston Uni- 
versity “to stimulate a study of the Con- 
stitution of the United States, its ante- 
cedents, history and doctrine together 
with its results and implications thereof.” 
This little book contains the first series of 
these lectures, delivered by Hon. Gaspar 
G. Bacon, one of the able and thoughtful 
younger men in Massachusetts politics 
and a member of the Massachusetts 
Senate. 

Of the six lectures, the first tells, 
briefly, the dramatic story of the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 and the sub- 
sequent ratification by the States of its 
work. The other lectures explain the 
main ideas in the Constitution and their 
relation to the life of the individual citi- 
zen; and finally there is a discussion of 
current tendencies to weaken the consti- 
tutional structure of the nation at a time 
when the people of the country are off 
their guard in this respect. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, if such a thing as a proposed 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States was seriously considered, 
it would advertise itself to public atten- 
tion for special discussion. That is not 
the case to-day in the welter of proposals 
of every kind to regulate everybody and 
everything. There is a loosening of the 
sense of responsibility of many represen- 
tatives who know that many people are 
too busy to think about their government 
in the way which is recommended as es- 


sential in the eighteenth article of the 
Bill of Rights above quoted. We all know 
that under these circumstances one of the 
practical principles of government to-day 
in this country is the principle of “ Passing 
the buck,” or, “Let George do it.” 

Accordingly this little book of Senator 
Bacon’s of “adequate brevity,” simple 
and explanatory in character is most 
timely. It seems well adapted for teach- 
ers and for average students, whether in 
colleges or high schools. He says what he 
thinks and that helps other people to do 
their own thinking. The book seems 
adapted to its purpose of bringing back to 
those who care to think about their gov- 
ernment a picture of it which will help 
them to think more clearly. We recom- 
mend it, not only to teachers and students 
but to people in general whether gradu- 
ates of anything or not, who are “hazy” 
about our government and the way in 
which it grew. As the writer in the Times 
said: “It is as easy for a college graduate 
to forget the Constitution as it is for him to 
forget the First Book of Cesar.... The 
majority of college graduates, I am pretty 
sure, do not know what the Bill of Rights 
is.’ Senator Bacon’s book is written for 
all people in that state of mind. 

F. W. Grinnell, ’95 


Talks to Boys, in the Chapel of Groton 
School, by Sherrard Billings, ’80, B.D. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
176 pages. 

Many Grotonians will be glad to have 
these twenty characteristic sermons by 
the beloved Senior Master. Other persons 
too will find Mr. Billings’s Talks to Boys 
good reading, for they are concise, genu- 
ine, and by no means commonplace. The 
selection has doubtless been made for this 
wider circle of readers. It must not be in- 
ferred from the title that this preacher 
“talks down”’; he is too wise and sincere 
for that. In choice of themes and mode of 
treatment he concedes nothing to the sup- 
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posed demands of a school congregation. 
Yet the themes are appropriate because 
vital, and the mode of treating them is 
effective because Mr. Billings has a very 
direct way of coming out with the thought 
he has in mind, shows constant regard for 
the significance of words, and has his own 
terse and sometimes quaint way of put- 
ting things. His titles, for example, arrest 
attention. These are three of them: “A 
Man Cannot Run Away,” “Slackers,” 
“No Man has a Right to be a Fool.” 
Short, pithy sentences, like the following, 
enliven his style: “Folly means a waste, 
and waste involves other people,” “A 
one-man happiness is a contradiction in 
terms.” The author is not bent upon 
analysis or extended application; he is 
content to say effectively some pertinent 
But 
while he thus has something of the in- 


things about significant subjects. 


formal method, as well as the gentle man- 
ner, of a writer of familiar essays, he re- 
veals in every sermon his quiet earnest- 
ness and reverence. 

The basis of these talks is the faith of a 
liberal churchman in the Bible and the 
Apostles’ Creed, and their source is per- 
sonal experience. The themes are the 
familiar Christian beliefs and virtues. 
There are various references to the hope of 
heaven, but there is emphasis also upon 
the ideal of a general happiness in this 
present world. Grounds of faith and diffi- 
culties of belief are hardly touched upon; 
Mr. Billings’s teaching is seldom critical 
or argumentative. He preserves, more- 
over, a proper balance between the devo- 
tional appeal to the heart and the practi- 
cal appeal to the conscience, though there 
is perhaps a lack of biographical examples 
of the moral qualities. A fitting climax to 
the series is a ringing call for joy in the 
religious life. Indeed these talks through- 


out reflect the spirit of a wise and serene 
optimist who loves his fellows, boys and 
men. 


M. W. Stackpole, °96 
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Psychology for Executives, by Elliott Dun- 
lap Smith, °13. Harper & Brothers, 
1928. 

In spite of its somewhat formidable 
title, this book is interesting, simple in 
its language, and the author’s ideas are so 
well expressed that one’s first impression 
is to wonder where the psychology comes 
in, because it is nothing but plain 
common-sense. 

With the tremendous advance in in- 
dustry, and the painstaking care which 
has been devoted to the study of each 
mechanical operation, so that it might 
be done with the minimum of time and 
effort, it is only in comparatively recent 
years that it has been recognized that 
similar study devoted to the human ele- 
ment in industry could yield equally 
fruitful results. The power to handle 
men was regarded as a natural gift 
granted only to a favored few. Individ- 
uals vary so greatly that attempts to 
form general principles were regarded as 
futile, and experience was considered 
the only available teacher. 

Such a belief, if adhered to in practice, 
would leave the community dependent for 
leadership on those unusual men who can 
discover things for themselves, and act 
on the strength of their discoveries. With 
the growing complexity of our modern 
civilization, and the interdependence of 
one part on another, there is need for 
far more leaders than the naturally tal- 
ented can supply. Mr. Smith believes — 
and rightly —that in the handling of 
men, as in other activities, there are many 
individuals who, although not able to 
discover things for themselves, can learn 
from others, and apply their knowledge 
effectively. And in his book he has set 
forth in a simple and coherent way the 
basic impulses and characteristics of 
men, and the way in which they react to 
different conditions. 

Just as the Harvard Law School does 
not make a man ‘into a lawyer, but en- 
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ables him, when he begins to practise, to 
become a lawyer much more quickly than 
would otherwise be possible; so, though 
of course to a lesser degree, any one en- 
gaged in dealing with men will be bene- 
fitted by reading Mr. Smith’s book. It 
will help him to recognize the principal 
elements of the problem with which he 
has to deal, and will bring home to him 
the significance and the importance of 
many things that he might otherwise 
entirely overlook. It will assist him in 
thinking out a solution of his difficulties. 
But the most valuable contribution of the 
book is the spirit in which it is written. 
It is animated throughout with the single- 
mindedness and high purpose that one 
usually associates only with the pro- 
fessions. 
John Forbes Perkins, ’99 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
*,All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 


Old Mother Earth, by Kirtley F. Mather, Pro- 
fessor of Geology in Harvard University. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. Cloth, 
illustrated, 177 pp. $2.50. 

The Constitution of the United States, In Some 
of Its Fundamental Aspects, by Gaspar G. Bacon. 
08. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1928. 
Cloth, 201 pp. $2. 

Talks to Boys, by Sherrard Billings, ’80. Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, 
Cloth, 176 pp. $1.75. 

The White Plume of Navarre, by Russell Gordon 
Carter, ’16. The P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, 
Ill., 1928. Cloth, illustrated, 192 pp. $2. 

A Leaf of Grass from Shady Hill, with a review 
of Walt Whitman’s Leaves of Grass, written by 
Charles Eliot Norton in 1855. An Explanatory 
Essay by Kenneth B. Murdock, ’16. Harvard 
University Press, 1928. Cloth, illustrated, 31 pp. 

Organic Chemistry: A Brief Introductory Course 
by James Bryant Conant, ’14, Professor of Chem- 
istry, Harvard University. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1928. Cloth, 291 pp. 


MARRIAGES 


*,* It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the GRaDUATES’ MAGAZINE, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 


1889. Frederick Olin Raymond to Mrs. 


Marriages 
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Martha Woodbury Nash, March 
10, 1928. 

1894. John Pierce Fox to Grace Newton 
Wallace, at South Orange, N.J., 
Aug. 2, 1927. 

[1894]. Alexander Hutchins to Mrs. Annie 
Warner Meek, at Salem, Feb. 9, 
1928. 

1895. Randolph Clark Grew to Mrs. 
Helen J. Coffin, at Boston, May 4, 
1928. 

1897. Warren Partridge to Marion F. E. 
Cooke, at Providence, R.I., April 
25, 1928. 

1899. Barthold Ernest Schlesinger to Mrs. 
Gladys Anna Wicks, at Pomfret, 
Conn., June 16, 1928. 

1899. Roger Wolcott to Mrs. Barbara 
Hinkley Welch, at Baltimore, Md., 
June 21, 1928. 

1900. Marklove Lowery to Dorothy Ap- 
plegate, at New York, N.Y., Jan- 
uary 16, 1928. 

1905. Ray Atherton to Maude Hunne- 
well, at London, England, June 2, 
1928. 

1906. Phillips Ketchum to Margery 
Sullivan Amory, at Mattapan, May 
22, 1928. 

1906. Herbert Joseph Spinden to Ellen 
Sewall Collier, at Cohasset, July 
27, 1928. 

1910. Edwin Merrick Dodd, Jr., to Wini- 
fred Hyde, at Lincoln, Neb., June 
20, 1928. 

[1911.] Elbridge Gerry Greene to Ruth 
Thayer, at Groton, June 2, 1928. 

1911. Otis Tenney Russell to Mary Hart- 
well Burr, at Boston, June 7, 1928. 

1912. George Frederick Newton, Jr., to 
Elizabeth Pauline Catulle, at Hing- 
ham, June 2, 1928. 

1913. William Baldwin Nash to Marion 
Selden, at Andover, June 30, 1928. 

1914. Sydney Procter Clark to Isabella 
Lee Mumford, at Chestnut Hill, 
May 26, 1928. 

1914. Edmund Russell Davis to Susan 
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1914. 


1915. 


1915. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1917. 


1918. 


1918. 


1919. 


1919. 


1919. 


Marriages 


Horton Graffam, at Northampton, 
June 23, 1928. 

John Gilmore Wolcott to Priscilla 
Otis Clapp, at Boston, June 2, 1928. 
Francis de Lancey Cunningham to 
Marcia Winter Davis, at Marble- 
head, July 21, 1928. 

Melville Weston to Elizabeth Alden 
at Hyannisport, June 30, 1928. 
Raymond Elliot Ashley to Elizabeth 
Ingeborg Hudson, at 
England, June 18, 1928. 
Joseph Gazzam, Jr., to Aileen de La 
Tour Clark, at Baltimore, Md., 
April 14, 1928. 

Lester Otis Simonds to Margaret 
Sibella Gass, at Wellesley Hills, 
June 9, 1928. 

Francis Minot Weld to Elizabeth 
Burgess, at Dedham, May 25, 1928. 
Sidney William Coe to Edyth L. 
Rundspaden, at Westfield, N.J., 
June 23, 1928. 

Robert Sumner Coit to Amy Gran- 
nis, at Brookline, June 16, 1928. 
Roger Saunders Clapp to Winifred 


Torquay, 


Irwin, at Williamstown, June 9, 
1928. 

Frederick Leighton England Nos- 
worthy to Mary St. George Shak- 
shober, at Bennington, Vt., July 
28, 1928. 

William Noyes to Elizabeth Van 
Kleek Knowles, at Coconut Grove, 
Fla., May 8, 1928. 


[1920]. Harrison Otis Apthorp to Mar- 


1920. 


1920. 


1920. 


1921. 


jorie Harkness Haupt, at Elizabeth, 
N.J., June 23, 1928. 

Alfred Bass Frenning to Blanche 
Butler Borden, at Fall River, June 
21, 1928. 

Ford Hibbard to Elizabeth Ander- 
son, Kearny, at University, Va., 
May 5, 1928. 

James Woodward Sherman to Doris 
Frances Pineo, at Brookline, June 
23, 1928. 

Harold Bullock Slingerland to Ina 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1921. 


1922. 


1922. 


1923. 
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W. Mayne, at Saratoga Springs, 
N.Y., July 10, 1928. 

David Washburn Bailey to Cathe- 
rine Smith, at Melrose, July 14, 
1928. 


21. Kenneth Gordon Donald to Alice 


M. Wheeler, at Temple, N.H., June 
23, 1928. 

George Cabot Lee, Jr., to Kathleen 
B. Stoddart, at Elwell Court, 
Surrey, England, July 17, 1928. 
Robert Page Rogers to Mildred J. 
Young, at New York, N.Y., June 
29, 1928. 

William Bradford Sprout, Jr., to 
Sybil Vroom, at Hingham, June 16, 
1928. 

Joseph Alger to Alberta R. Evans, 
at New York N.Y., June 23, 1928. 
Louis Bancel La Farge to Hester 
Emmet, at Stony Brook, L.I., 
N.Y., July 28, 1928. 


2. Francis Edwin Park, Jr., to Cathe- 


rine Pierce, at Chicago, IIl., June 
23, 1928. 


22. Harold William Quinlan to Kathe- 


rine Good, at Cambridge, June 28, 
1928. 

Winthrop Harold Booker to Edith 
Dorothea Hill, at Lexington, June 
14, 1928. 


23. Thomas Curtis to Elizabeth Dela- 


1928. 


1923. 


1923. 


1924. 


field Longfellow, at New York, 
N.Y., May 12, 1928. 

Samuel Hammond, Jr., to Isabel 
Towson Alleyn, at Florence, Ala., 
June 2, 1928. 


3. Jean Georges Peter to Helen Fair- 


child Mann, at Brookline, May 26, 
1928. 

George Warren Tower, 3d, to Anna 
Peabody Robinson, at Walpole, N. 
H., June 9, 1928. 

John Burr Williams to Edith May 
McCoy, at Boston, May 17, 1928. 
John Harris Lamson to Lesa Hil- 
liard, at Quebec, Can., April 25, 
1928. 
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1924. Luke Burnell Lockwood to Dorcas 
Washburn, at Worcester, June 30, 
1928. 

1924. Alexander Mackay-Smith to Joan 
Higginson, at Boston, June 16, 
1928. 

1924. Louis Rhodes Nichols to Maria 
Cromwell Dobbs, at Boston, May 
26, 1928. 

1924. Richard Greenough Norris to Mary 
Linwood Dewey, at Worcester, 
June 20, 1928. 

1924. Richard Harvey Sears to Elizabeth 
Mary Hitchcock, at Cambridge, 
June 20, 1928. 

1925. George Blake Johnson to Margaret 
Hunt Ingraham, at Woonsocket, 
R.L., June 16, 1928. 

[1925]. Montgomery Major to Maria E. 
MacSherry, at Wilmette, IIl., June 
13, 1928. 

1925. John Marshall to Mary G. Gard- 
ner, at Portland, Me., June 9, 1928. 

[1925]. Walter Raymond to Helen Ten 
Broeck Hoagland, at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., May 24, 1928. 

1925. Edward Adams Sawin to Ethel Dale 
Laughlin, at Greenwich, Conn., 
May 5, 1928. 

1925. Linnell Edwards Studley to Katha- 
rine Lincoln, at Newton, May 5, 
1928. 

1925. Philip Huntington Theopold to 
Harriet Evelyn Royce, at Dedham, 
June 16, 1928. 

1925. John Morse Wells to Sylvia Ship- 
pen, at Boston, May 19, 1928. 

1925. Bartlett Jere Whiting to Helen 
Dinsmore Westcott, at Belfast, 
Me., June 27, 1928. 

1926. Stewart Scott Cairns to Kathleen 
Hand, at Chelsea, June 20, 1928. 

1926. Hiram Selig Gans to Ethelyne P. 
Holzman, at Brookline, June 24, 
1928. 

1926. William Calhoun Gray to Sarah 
Montgomery Knowles, at Worces- 
ter, June 9, 1928. 


1926. George Hoague, Jr., to Mary 
Elizabeth Whiting, at Cambridge, 
June 14, 1928. 

1926. Alexis de Tarnowsky to Alice 
Rand, at Boston, June 16, 1928. 

1927. George Burnham Beaman, Jr., to 
Elisabeth Worcester, at Cambridge, 
May 22, 1928. 

[1927]. Blake Cabot to Frances Hall 
Dewart, at Boston, June 9, 1928. 

1927. Joseph Delano Hitch, Jr., to 
Katherine Dexter Dalton, at Mil- 
ton, June 6, 1928. 

1927. Donald Warren Robertson to 
Nancy Goddard, at Boston, June 
12, 1928. 

1927. William Cooper Sargent to Antoin- 
ette Huot, at St. Paul, Minn., 
April 27, 1928. 

1928. John Bagley Buttrick to Helen 
Merriam, at Boston, June 16, 1928. 

1928. John Peirce Chase to Barbara 
Stone, at Brookline, June 27, 1928. 

[1928]. Guernsey Curran, Jr., to Florence 
Kip Clarke, at New York, N.Y., 
May 15, 1928. 

1928. Hugh Corby Fox to Emily Lowe 
Wentworth, at Brookline, June 20, 
1928. 

1928. Donald Billings Howard to Phyllis 
Foye Boyce, at Cambridge, June 
22, 1928. 

1928. Lawrence Edmund Noble to Gladys 
Myrtle Farmer, at Cambridge, 
June 6, 1928. 

1928. Daniel Simonds, 2d, to Elizabeth 
Sprague, at Boston, June 18, 1928. 

A.M. 1911. Edwin Cummings Lawrence 
to Margaret Anne Barber, at South- 
boro, June 23, 1928. 

G.S. 1921-22. Kenneth Harenden Pratt to 
Louise Neal, at Lynn, June 9, 1928. 

A.M. 1924. William Andrew Ellis to 
Crimora C. Ford, at Cambridge, 
June 16, 1928. 

A.M. 1924. Charles Archer Gates to C. 
Madelyn Wood, at Morrisville, 
N.Y., June 28, 1928. 
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A.M. 1925. Clarence Dana Rouillard to 
Harriet Page Lane, at Cambridge, 
June 23, 1928. 

1920. Frederick Hamilton Ward 
F.ey to Helen G. Simpson, at 
Cleveland, O., May 26, 1928. 
LL.B. 1924. William Haynes Walker to 

Isabella F. Brockway, at Hingham, 
June 16, 1928. 
LL.B. 1925. John Ellis Wilson to Jose- 
phine Hooker, at Arlington, June 
30, 1928. 
LL.B. 1926. Harold Edgar Mitchell to 
Helen Elizabeth Church, at Wor- 
cester, June 23, 1928. 

1927. Robert Stinson to Anne 
Elizabeth Tudor, at Boston, June 
9, 1928. 

M.B.A. 1921. Augustine Charles Whelan 
to Mary M. Doubleday, at Arling- 
ton, June 27, 1928. 

D.M.D. 1924. William Ellery Crocker to 
Gertrude Richardson Plimpton, at 
West Roxbury, June 23, 1928. 


LL.B. 


LL.B. 


NECROLOGY 
Craduates 


The College 

1864. Frank Waldo Wildes, d. at Dart- 
mouth, June 21, 1928. 

1866. Thomas Sergeant Perry, A.M., d. 
at Boston, May 7, 1928. 

1868. Edgar Huidekoper, A.M., d. at 
Boston, May 1, 1928. 

1869. Lorenzo Gorham Stevens, d. at 
Empress, Alberta, Can., Nov. 14, 
1927. 

1870. William Gardner Hale, d. at Ship- 
pan Point, Stamford, Conn., June 
23, 1928. 

1872. Joseph Wiswell Palmer, d. at 
Fitchburg, April 25, 1928. 

1873. Charles King Lexow, d. at New 
York, N.Y., July 13, 1928. 

1873. Henry Rockey Pendery, d. at 
Leadville, Colo., March 14, 1928. 


Necrology 
1874. 
1875. 


1875. 


[September 


William Richmond, d. at Fall River, 
June 28, 1928. 

Edward David Baldwin, d. at New- 
ton, May 15, 1928. 

William Taylor Campbell, d. at 
Paris, France, March 30, 1928. 


5. Charles Francis Lighthipe, d. at 


Orange, N.J., June 8, 1928. 


. Lafayette Hoyt de Friese, d. at 


San Francisco, Cal., June 17, 1928. 


. Alfred Allison Wheeler, d. at San 


Francisco, Cal., May 5, 1928. 


. Arthur Murray Sherwood, d. at 


Stockbridge, June 2, 1928. 


. Charles Henry Wiswell, d. at Lex- 


ington, July 16, 1928. 


. William Henry Potter, D.M.D., d. 


at Duxbury, July 27, 1928. 


. Edward Osgood Richards, d. at 


New York, N.Y., May 1, 1928. 


. Gilbert Montaland Yates, d. at 


Canajoharie, N.Y., Nov. 2, 1926. 


. George Thorndike Chase, M.D., d. 


at New Rochelle, N.Y., April 28, 
1928. 


. George Hibbard, d. at Buffalo, N.Y., 


July 3, 1928. 


. George Reed Kelly, d. at Newton 


Centre, May 8, 1928. 


. Charles Grenfill Washburn, d. at 


Lenox, May 25, 1928. 


. Jared How, d. at San Mateo, Cal., 


June 1, 1928. 


. Herbert Augustus Richardson, d. 


at Battle Creek, Mich., July 14, 
1928. 


. Charles Randall Rockwell, d. at 


Milton, May 14, 1928. 


. Charles Carroll King, LL.B., d. at 


Brockton, May 13, 1928. 


. James Reed Yocom, M.D., d. at 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 2, 1927. 


. Charles Gerard Havens Stephens, d. 


at Jamestown, N.Y., July 7, 1928. 


. Howard Augustus Lothrop, M.D., 


A.M., d. at Boston, June 4, 1928. 


. Royal Robbins, d. at Brookline, 


May 4, 1928. 
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1888. 
1888. 
1888. 


1889. 


1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1894. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 


1899. 


1901. 
1903. 
1905. 
1907. 
1910. 
1913. 


1916. 


James Mott Hallowell, LL.B., d. at 
Wianno, July 11, 1928. 

Arthur Treadway Johnson, d. at 
Weston, July 2, 1928. 

Henry Merrihew Plummer, d. at 
Boston, May 7, 1928. 

George Sturtevant Macpherson, 
M.D., d. at Ashville, N.C., May 23, 
1928. 

Wesley Paul, d. at East Saugus, 
June 10, 1928. 

Bernard Lee Drew, LL.B., d. at 
Quincy, May 8, 1928. 

Edgar Mills, d. at New York, N.Y., 
June 2, 1928. 

James Everett Young, LL.B., d. at 
Boston, July 31, 1928. 

George Baty Blake, d. at Brookline, 
June 3, 1928. 

William Cobb, d. at Boothbay 
Harbor, Me., May 25, 1928. 
Joseph Kirwen, d. at Philadelphia, 
Pa., May 5, 1928. 

Harold Wellington Horne, S.B., d. 
Holden, May 23, 1928. 

Rufus William Sprague, Jr., LL.B., 
d. at Montclair, N.J., May 24, 1928. 
John Warren, M.D., d. at Boston, 
July 17, 1928. 

Charles Wesley Hobbs, A.M., d. at 
Swampscott, July 28, 1928. 
Homer Penfield Donaldson Kings- 
bury, d. at Redlands, Cal., April 12, 
1928. 

Patrick Lawrence Sullivan, d. at 
Concord, N.H., April 28, 1928. 
Lawrence Remick Clapp, d. at 
Hollywood, Cal., July 8, 1928. 
George Porter Paine, A.M., d. at 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 5, 1928. 
Ralph Hazen Hall, d. at Dennis, 
July 13, 1928. 

George Channing Lawrence, LL.B., 
d. at Glendale, Cal., July 6, 1928. 
John Hornicek, A.M., Ph.D., d. at 
Denver, Colo., Oct. 24, 1927. 
Phillips Hayward Raymond, d. at 
Roxbury, May 7, 1928. 
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1917. Kenneth Phillips McDearmott, d. 
at Pasadena, Cal., April 8, 1928. 

1920. William McHenry Keyser, d. in 
Maryland, March 30, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1903. Bird Thomas Baldwin, A.M., 
Ph.D., at Iowa City, Ia., May 12, 
1928. 

1904. Austin Parker Haines, A.M., d. at 
Des Moines, Ia., April 13, 1928. 

1925. Frank Hale Moore, A.M., d. at 
Oxford, England, Oct. 1, 1927. 


Scientific School 
1874. Simon Jones Murphy, Jr., d. at 
Pasadena, Cal., Sept. 1, 1926. 
1881. Howard Elliott, C.E., d. at Dennis, 
June 8, 1928. 
1903. Carl Robert Weitze, 2d, d. at 
Somerville, March 22, 1925. 


Engineering School 
1917. Edward Leeds Clark, d. at Thet- 
ford, Vt., July 30, 1926. 


Law School 


1860. David Freidenrich, d. in 1924. 

1878. Frank Wilson, d. at Sanford, Me., 
Aug. 20, 1927. 

1884. Thomas Tyson Woodruff, d. Jan. 
31, 1919. 

1890. Thomas Adam Gamble, reported 
dead. 

1897. William Beard Perry, d. at New 
Bedford, Feb. 26, 1928. 

1902. Arthur Herbert Fitz, d. at Los 
Angeles, Cal., June, 1927. 

1902. Thomas Jefferson Higgs, d. at 
Little Rock, Ark., April 8, 1928. 

1902. Guy Abbott Meeker, d. at Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., March 16, 1927. 

1905. Thomas Aloysius McAvoy, d. at 
Worcester, Aug. 14, 1927. 

1920. Gustav Adolph Lake, d. at Willis- 
ton, N.Dak., April 17, 1928. 

1925. Austin Sullivan Hassett, d. at 
Rochester, N.Y., May 13, 1928. 





1872. Alexander Burdick Briggs, d. ¢ 


1878. James Joseph 


1879. Frederick Ward Webber, d. 


1898. William 


1900. Roland 


1863. William Frederick Jones, d. 





Medical School 


1867. John Tower Blake, d. at Middel- 


99 
ams 


burg, Transvaal, S. Africa, July 
1927. 


Phoenix, R.I., June 4, 1928. 


1877. Edwin Francis Cummings, d. at 


Beachmont, May 5, 1928. 
McCarty, d. at 
Chicago, IIl., March 18, 1928. 


1879. Myles Standish, d. at Cambridge, 


June 26, 1928. 
at 
Newton, June 19, 1928. 


1884. Charles A. Stearns, d. at Provi- 


dence, R.I., Dec. 29, 1927. 


1886. John Aloysius Carroll, d. at Boston, 


May 6, 1928. 


1887. Daniel Bartholomew Hurley, d. at 


East Boston, May 5, 1928. 


1888. Hugh Donahue, d. at Haverhill, 


April 24, 1928. 


1894. William James Mercer, d. at Pitts- 


field, May 27, 1928. 


Raymond Ellis, d. at 
Meredith, N.H., July 18, 1928. 
Walker Brayton, d. at 


Boston, June 20, 1928. 


Dental School 


1894. Louis Napoleon Veo, d. at Newton- 


ville, May 29, 1928. 


1924. Neil Munro Paterson, d. at London, 


England, April 5, 1928. 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


1901. William Thomas Conway, d. Jan. 1, 


1925. 


School of Business Administration 


1924. Clarence Albert Dyer, d. Feb. 14, 


1927. 


Cemporarp Slembers 
The College 

at 

Jamaica Plain, May 13, 1928. 
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1871. 


1872. 


1874. 


1878. 


1878. 


1880. 


1882. 


1884. 


1887. 


1887. 


1890. 


1895. 


1898. 


1900. 


1903. 


1905. 


1910. 


1924. 


1924. 


1929. 





[ September 


Ellwood Harvey Darlington, d. 
Jan. 8, 1928. 

James Morse Allen, d. at Dor- 
chester, May 7, 1928. 

Waldo Reed, d. at Fall River, May 
2, 1928. 

Edward Oliver Lord, d. at Bristol, 
N.H., Feb., 1926. 

William Fitzgerald Towne, d. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 20, 1927. 
Arthur Cyrus Hill, d. at Wellesley 
Hills, July 16, 1928. 


at 


Edward Ashley Ferguson, d. at 
Riverside, Ill., Jan. 15, 1927. 
Frederick Billings Lake, d. at 


Covelo, Cal., Dec. 1, 1927. 

Robert Oglesby, d. at Tulsa, Okla., 
Jan. 1, 1928. 

Thomas Blythe Scott, d. at Miller 
Place, L.I., N.Y., May 5, 1928. 
George Floyd Vingut, d. at Paris, 
France, May 3, 1928. 

Robert Boyd Cook, d. at Cam- 
bridge, May 11, 1928. 

Oscar Littleton Powell, d. at Onan- 
cock, Va., June 25, 1925. 

John Orne Emerson, d..at Jackson, 
Mich., June 11, 1927. 

James Daniel Hurd, d. at New 
York, N.Y., June 23, 1928. 
Reginald Devereux Kernan, d. at 
Providence, R.I., May 28, 1928. 
Norman Morton Pierce, d. May 20, 
1925. 

Robinson Prescott Cary Montague, 
d. at Denver, Colo., April 12, 1928. 
Guy Ernest Wilson, d. at Lanker- 
sheim, Cal., Sept. 29, 1923. 
William Wayne Neff, d. at Stoning- 
ton, Conn., June 4, 1928. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1904-05. William Bellis, reported dead. 
1922-23. Maurice Joseph Allen, M.D., d. 


1905. 





at Boston, July 8, 1927. 
Scientific School 

William Lloyd Hunt, d. at Ashe- 

ville, N.C., April 6, 1928. 
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Law School 


1873-74. Edward Anthony Bradford, d. 
at Brooklyn, N.Y., May 4, 1928. 
1890-91. John White Corwith, d. at 
Westchester, Pa., Dec. 8, 1915. 
1896-97. Frederic Ledyard Bill, d. at 
West Barnstable, Dec. 5, 1927. 
1898-00. Horatio Clark Gould, d. at 
Cleveland, O., April 10, 1928. 
1900-02. Ralph Curtiss Manning, d. at 
Warrenville, Ill., April 2, 1925. 
1903-04. Joseph Hooker Woodward, d. at 
New York, N.Y., May 15, 1928. 
1914-15. Frank Ambrose Bernero, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., June 10, 1928. 


Medical School 
1875-76. William Jerauld Lewis, d. at 
New York, N.Y., April 15, 1928. 
1875-76. Willard George Nash, reported 
dead. 
1895-99, 09-10. John Francis O’Shea, d. 
in 1925 
Dental School 
1876-78. Frederick Wheaton Seabury, re- 
ported dead. 


1910-11. Robert Allen Burford, d. at 
Tampa, Fla., March 31, 1928. 


Divinity School 

1860-63. David Henry Montgomery, d. 
at Cambridge, May 28, 1928. 

1869-70. William Thomas Ross, probably 
dead. 

1877-78. Luther Boutelle Plumer, d. at 
Brunswick, Ga., April 4, 1926. 

1879-80. Vincent de Paul Reade, d. 
March 9, 1927. 

1887-88. Walter Cochrane Bronson, d. at 
Oxford, England, June 6, 1928. 


Theological School 
1922-23. Edward Colton Fellowes, d. at 
Cambridge, April 23, 1928. 
Bussey Institute 


1871-72. Robert Hooper Stevenson, d. at 
Boston, May 7, 1928. 
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School of Business Administration 


1916-18. Royal Vearl Thomas, d. at 
Hasbrouck Heights, N.J., May 9, 
1928. 

1924-26. Burbank Hooper Somers, d. 
April 13, 1927. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 

The Memorial Day service was held in 
Appleton Chapel at noon on Wednesday, 
May 30. Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, 
Bishop of Western New York, made the 
address. 

Miss D. V. Moran, Radcliffe ’16, has 
been acting as editor of the Harvard Uni- 
versity Gazette, the weekly official publica- 
tion of the University, since the death of 
Miss Katherine L. Mullen, the Editor. 

Some of the friends of Professor C. N. 
Greenough have contributed to an en- 
dowment known as “The Chester Noyes 
Greenough Fund,” the income of which 
is to be spent for the purchase of books for 
the Harvard College Library, preference 
being given to English literature of the 
seventeenth and centuries. 
The fund commemorates Professor 
Greenough’s services as Dean of Harvard 
College from 1921 to 1927. 

A fine specimen of the Mountain 
Gorilla has been added to the exhibition of 
mounted mammals in the University 
Museum. It is the gift of Harold Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., ’27, who secured it in Feb- 
ruary, 1927, in the Belgian Congo. A 
Dragon Lizard of Komodo, about eight 
feet long, is another of the striking new 
exhibits in the Museum. About 600 birds, 
collected in Central America by James 
L. Peters, °12, and Edward Bangs, ’21, 
have been added to the ornithological 
collection. 

William C. Lane, ’81, has resigned as 
Librarian of the Harvard College Library, 
an office that he has held for more than 
thirty years. 

David W. Bailey, ’21, has been ap- 


eighteenth 
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pointed publication agent of Harvard 
University. 

A delegation of 1200 British Con- 
gregational clergymen and laymen vis- 
ited the University on June 11 and were 
received by Professor Edward C. Moore, 
chairman of the Board of Preachers, 
representing President Lowell in behalf of 
the Corporation. 

The Building Commissioner of the city 
of Boston has granted permission for 
rebuilding the temporary wooden seats 
at the open end of the Stadium for the 
football games in the autumn. 

A magnificent group of giant gypsum 
crystals from Mexico is on exhibition in 
the Mineralogical Museum. 

On Friday evening, June 22, a dinner 
in honor of Professor George L. Kittredge 
was held in the Asculapian Room of the 
Harvard Club of Boston. The portrait 
of Professor Kittredge painted for the 
University by Charles S. Hopkinson, ’91, 
was on exhibition during the dinner. 
Professor John 8S. P. Tatlock presided and 
introduced the speakers, among whom 
were Professor J. D. M. Ford, Professor 
E. K. Rand, Charles S. Hopkinson, Pro- 
fessor John L. Lowes, President Lowell, 
and Professor Kittredge. 
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